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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, the 
manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 27,388 
contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


EIGHTH PRIZE. 
Farmer Jones is jogging homeward 
On the hot and dusty road; 
All the while he’s thinking deeply 
And examining his load: 
“Let me see: there’s tea and ’lasses, 
And that bran’-new coffee-pot, 
And the tacks and thread and sugar— 
But it seems like I forgot 
Somethin’ mother says pa’tic’lar 
She can’t get along without; 
Well! I guess so! Whoa!” and quickly 
Then he turns his team about. 
“ Got to go clean back again, too; 
Git, you pesky critters! Lope! 
Sakes alive! I wouldn’t dast go 
Home without that Iv’ry Soap!” 

By CHAS. S. ANDERSON, Delaware, Ohio. 


CopyriGut 1893, By THE Procter & GAMBLE Co. 
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AT THE WHEEL . : . . ; . . Frontispiece 
Drawn by Frank Brangwyn ; “engraved by E. H. 

Del’Orme. 

THE LIFE OF THE MERCHANT SAILOR. W. CLARK RUSSELL 
[The third article in the series on ‘* Men’s Occupa- 
tions.” 

Illustrations by Frank Brangwyn; engraving by 
George Del’Orme, Chadwick, E. Clément, Witte, 
Schussler, and Van Ness. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF TWO 
VISITS TO GETTYSBURG . : A. H, NICKERSON 
With a headpiece by O. H. Bacher. 

FULFILLED : ANNA C, BRACKETT 

FOREGROUND AND VISTA AT ‘THE FAIR . . W. HAMILTON GIBSON 
[The first of a group of ‘‘ Artists’ Impressions of the 
World’s Fair.’’] 

Illustrations by the author. 

LONELINESS . JoHN KENDRICK BANGS . 

THE OPINIONS OF ‘A PHILOSOPHER—Chap- 
ters III-V. ROBERT GRANT 
[A Sequel to * The Reflections of a Married Man. ”y) 

(Zo be continued.) 
Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS . W. E, HENLEY 

LEISURE . AGNES REPPLIER 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THEIR REPRESENTATION 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR . ~ ; . GEORGE P. UPTON . 
With portrait illustrations by W. J. Baer. 

AN AMATEUR GAMBLE . : : . ANNA FULLER. 

A NIGHT . : : . M. L. VAN Vorst 

TROUT- FISHING IN THE TRAUN : . . HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Drawings by W. L. Metcalf. 

A PAGAN’S PRAYER a Biiss CARMAN 

ASPECTS OF NATURE IN THE WEST 
INDIES—FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
NATURALIST . . W. K. Brooks 
Drawings by Victor Pérard, 

THE COPPERHEAD—Chapters I and IT : . HAROLD FREDERIC . 
(To be completed in five numbers.) 

THE PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM P - OscaR CRAIG . 
[The concluding article in the series on “‘ The Poor President of the New York State 
in Great Cities.” Board of Charities 

THE POINT OF VIEW . - 

YANKEE ANTIPATHY TO “WORK—DR. SAR- 
GENT’S AVERAGE AMERICAN — SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S MONTAIGNE — ‘‘SOCIETY” AND © 
MATERNITY. 


i 


Copyright, 1893, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Al rights reserved. Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-class Mail Matter, 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A NUMBER; $3.00 A YEAR 
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HE record has certainly justified the Magazine’s custom, now in its sixth year, of 
making its August number especially notable for its complete stories. In the 
collections so made some of the most famous American short stories of late 
years have had their first publication—Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s ‘“ Gallegher,” 
Mr. Hibbard’s ‘‘ The Governor,” Mr. Bunner’s “As One Having Authority,” the 
opening tale of Octave Thanet’s ‘Stories of a Western Town,” Mr. Harrison 
Robertson’s “How the Derby Was Won,” Mr. Woods’s “New England Ingénue,” 
Mr. Sullivan’s “‘ Lost Rembrandt” and “The Anatomist of the Heart,” Mr. Page’s 
“Elsket,’”’ Miss Annie Eliot’s well-known little play “From Four to Six,’ Mr. Davison’s 
railway story “How | Sent My Aunt to Baltimore,” and others hardly less notable, 
many of which have given their titles to now familiar volumes. 


This year, as usual, the August Magazine will be the ‘“ FICTION NUMBER”; 

it will contain among its stories : 

«‘Her Dying Words,’’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, with an illustration by Metcalf. 

‘«« Beneath the Mask,’’ by Howard Pyle, with an especially fine illustration by 
the author, which forms the frontispiece. 

One of the strongest of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s stories, ««The Flight of 
Betsy Lane,’’ with pictures by Smedley. 

An Italian story by Miss Channing, «The House on the Hill Top,” fully 
illustrated by Marchetti. 

A humorous story, «« Mrs. Zaintree’s Wedding Journey,” by W. H. Shelton, with 
a capital plot full of entanglements. 

The second of Mr. Bunner’s Urban and Suburban sketches, ««From Tieman’s to 
Tubbyhook.”’ 

An installment of Mr. Grant’s inimitable «« Opinions of a Philosopher,” this time 
illustrated by Reinhart. 

One of Harold Frederic’s «‘Copperhead,’’ etc., etc. 


Besides its fiction the number contains one of the most interesting of the articles 
on “ Men’s Occupations ”’—Mr. Julian Ralph’s story of the life of the journalist— 
«‘The Newspaper Correspondent,’’ fully illustrated by W. T. Smedley, and the 
contribution of Mr. John A. Mitchell of Life to the ‘Artists’ Impressions of the 
World’s Fair,’’—this, like previous sketches, being illustrated by its author. 








The Exhibit of Charles Scribner’s Sons at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, is situated in the 
north gallery of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building ; and besides a full set of the publications 
of the firm contains the original drawings reproduced in the Exhibition Number, and the manuscripts 
of most of the articles. Readers of the Magazine are cordially invited to visit it. 
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The Publications of Houghton, Mif- 
fiin and Company, which are exhib- 
ited at their “ American Library,” 
may be purchased of Booksellers 
throughout the United States, in the 
same styles in which they are exhibited. 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
of Boston, New York, Chicago 


Whe Kiverside Press, Cambridge 
EXHIBIT OF THE PRODUCTS OF THEIR 


PRESS, THEIR BOOKS, DECORATIVE 
PRINTING, AND BINDING 


THE MANUFACTURES 
Department of Liberal Arts, Section E, in the Gallery 


! 


and 


invite you to be present 
at the 


which may be seen at 


“Gn American Library” 


in the northwest corner of 


BUILDING 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
CHICAGO 


x 




















AMERICAN HISTORY 


By JOHN FISKE. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

With some account of Ancient America and the 
Spanish Conquest. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, 
many maps, fac-similes, etc. /eventh Thousand, 2 
vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

‘*The book is not at all confined to an account of the work of 
Columbus and his successors, although that account is, no doubt, 
the most interesting, and will be the most popular part of it. The 
work is full of valuable information, much of which is fresh, and all of 
which is freshly expressed, upon a theme of surpassing charm and 
importance.”—New York Times. 

“In wealth of maps, diagrams, explanatory notes, references to 
authorities, thorough literary equipment and charm of style, this 
book is worthy of the author’s great fame.”— 7he Critic, New York. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

With Plans of Battles and a new steel portrait of 
Washington, Sixth Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 1783-17809. 


With a colored map. LZieventh Edition, Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

In Riverside Library for Young People. Maps. 


Eighth Edition. 75 cents. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 





MIss JEWETT’S 
New England Stories. 


Marvellously true to life, delightful in humor, exquisite 
in style, and charming in their spirit. 

A MARSH ISLAND. A Novel. $1.25. 

A COUNTRY DOCTOR. ANovel. $1.25. 

DEEPHAVEN. Short Stories. $1.25. 

OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 1.25. 


COUNTRY BY-WAYS. Stories. $1.25. 
THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT AND 
FRIENDS ASHORE. Short Stories. $1.25. 


THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND, and Other 
People. $1.25. 

A WHITE HERON, and Other Stories. $1.25. 

STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS., $1.25. 

TALES OF NEW ENGLAND. $1.00. 

PLAY DAYS. For Children. $1.50. 

BETTY LEICESTER. AStory for Girls. $1.25. 


Miss Jewett has an abundant humor of fine, delicate, and pervad- 
ing quality. . . . We know of few stories that give the reader 
a more exquisite pleasure than hers.— Boston Advertiser. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent by Mail, post-paid, on receipt of Price by the Publishers, _ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


(i East 17th Street, New York. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 


NEW AND 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 





Green’s England, Illustrated. 

A Short History of the English People. By J. 
R. GREEN. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and 
Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored 
Plates, Maps, and many Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops. Vols. I. and II. now ready. Price, 
$5.00 per volume. Vol. III. in press. 


Practical Lawn-Tennis. 

By JAMES DwiGHT, M.D. With Twenty-five 
Full-page Illustrations from Instantaneous 
Photographs, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

A House Hunter in Europe. 


By WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP, Author of ‘‘ Old 
Mexico and Her Lost Provinces,” etc. With 
Plans and an Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. (Fust Ready.) 


The Love Affairs of an Old Maid. 

By LILLIAN BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 
The Dictator. 

A Novel of Politics and Society. By JUSTIN 
McCarTHy, M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

Recreations in Botany. 

By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. [IIlustrated. Post 

8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Fust Ready.) 
The Philosophy of Singing. 

By CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 

Heather and Snow. 


By GEORGE Mac DONALD, Author of 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


A Novel. 
** Alec Forbes,” etc. 
mental, $1.25. 


The Story of a Story, and Other 
Stories. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Raftmates. 


By KIRK MUNROE, Author of ‘‘ Canoemates,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth,Ornamental, 
$1.25. (‘Harper’s Young People Series.”) 





Primary Convictions: 


Being Discussions on Subjects connected with 
the evidences of Christianity (Columbia College 
Lectures, 1892). By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
D.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Dub- 
lin, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Picture and Text. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. (In 
the Series ‘‘ Harper’s American Essayists.”) 


Everybody’s Book of Correct Conduct: 


Being Hints on Every-day Life. By LADY COLIN 
and M. FRENCH SHELDON. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


Recollections of Hawthorne. 


Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
By HORATIO BRIDGE. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1.25. 


Harper’s Black and White Series. 
Latest Issues: 


THE DECISION OF THE COURT. 
Brander Matthews. 


A Play. By 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
John White Chadwick. 


An Address. By 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
D.D. 


By the Rev. Arthur Brooks, 


THE Rivas. A Story. By Francois Coppée. 


THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. A Farce. 


D. Howells. 


By W. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


GILES COREY, YEOMAN. A Play. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. 

Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents 
each. 





PuBLisHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


QE" The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Tait, Sons & Co.’s New Books. 


Americans in Europe. 


By One or THEM. 1t2mo, cloth, $1.00. 








This remarkable volume, which casts so strong and at times so fierce a light on American life abroad, and 
the evils to which it is constantly exposed, is, beyond all doubt, destined to make a very great stir, and especially 
among travelers and those who are already to some extent familiar with the conditions of existence in European 
Capitals. 

The author, whose identity is only withheld temporarily, has had an unequaled opportunity of acquainting 
himself with his subject, and the result is a trenchant and powerful work without a single dull line within its 
covers. The book is absolutely indispensable to all contemplating a foreign residence for themselves or relatives. 


At the Rising of the Moon. 
By Frank Matuew. Illustrated by Fred. Pegram and A. S. Boyd. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


In these stories and studies, the biographer of Father Mathew has done for Moher, and its people, very much 
what Mr. Barrie has done for Thrums in his ‘‘Idylls.’””. They are in turns racy, humorous, and deeply pathetic, 
like the life, indeed, which they represent so sympathetically. 


Tavistock Tales. The Doomswoman. 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of “‘Hermia 
Suydam,” etc. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.00. 


By GILBertT PaRKER (author of ‘‘The Chief 
Factor,” etc.) and others. Illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘Full of incident, passion, color, and character.” 


Mr. Gilbert Parker’s talent is very conspicuous in —The Critic, 





this work, and the same may be said of the other “¢A powerful dramatic representation of old California 
authors. Each story rivals the other in dramatic force | life.” —Zippincott’s Magazine, 

and skill in treatment. No better book for the holidays “Tt is a picture gallery of glowing scenes. Life, 
can be imagined, light, color, action, all abound.” —Mew York World. 


Mrs. Clift-Crosby’s Niece. 
By Etta Cuitps Hurzteut. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This is an exceedingly fascinating and piquant society novel. It abounds in striking passages, and its easy, 
unbroken style makes its reflection of fashionable life singularly faithful and clear. It is rare, indeed, that fash- 
ionable New York finds so gifted an illustrator as Mrs. Hurlbut. 


Gossip in the Carribbees. 
By W. R. H. TrowpripncE, Jr. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


These sketches of West Indian life are drawn with a skill and finish very rare ina young author. They 
reveal, in the whirl of fashionable colonial gaiety and its accompanying petty jealousies, a freshness and intensity 
of existence incompatible with our ideas of tropical or subtropical life, but they are, nevertheless, amazingly real 
as depicted by the writer. A highly interesting and instructive book. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. Send for complete 
catalogue. 


Tait, Sons & Company, 
31 Union Square, North, NEW YORK. 
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If you read between the lines 








JULIEN Gorpon. . . . . His Letters. 
Pireee [sors . . «ss « « Jean Berny, Sailor. 
M. E. Brappon. ... . / All Along the River. 

you will find a selected list 
Mrs. ALEXANDER... . . The Snare of the Fowler. 
B. L. FarJEoN .. . . . The Last Tenant. 
SARAH GRAND ..... The Heavenly Twins. 

of the most popular novels 
Frank F. Moore . .. . “I Forbid the Banns.” 
SaueMiaa . «is « Doctor Pascal. 
G. MANVILLE FENN. . . Witness to the Deed. 

issued this season, for summer 
85 a a A New England Boyhood. 
ANNIE THoMAS .... . Utterly Mistaken. 


Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp . . . A Wild Proxy. 


reading, in elegant cloth bind- 


W. CuiarK RusseEtL . . . List, Ye Landsmen. 
E.W. Hornunc . ... - Tiny Luttrell. 
JosepH Hatron . . . . Under the Great Seal. 
ing, at $1.00 per volume. 
| ee ee The Squire. 
Dartey Date... . . Lottie’s Wooing. 
Mute. V. Monnior. . . . Madame Rosély. 
Cassell Publishing Company, 
FLoreNce Marryatt . . . Parson Jones. 
Geant Auten ...... The Scallywag. 
Laovn Davee. . « « + « Friends in Exile. 


New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
PIETRO GHISLERI. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “' Saracinesca,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 








New Editions of F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS, in uniform binding, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 


A Roman Singer. To Leeward. | Paul Patoff. Children of the King. 


Just Ready. A New Book by PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, 
THE UNITED STATES.—An Historical Sketch. 
By the same author. 
Canada and the Canadian Question. 
With Map. 8vo, $2.00. 


A Trip to England. 


New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 








Now Ready. Vol. I., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75; New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By the Right,Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., Author of ‘*The Holy Roman Empire”; M.P. for Aberdeen. In 2 vols. Large r2mo, 
gilttop. Third edition, revised throughout. Vol. I., $1.75 net. Ready. Vol. II. zu the press. 


“‘ His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of great nations | “‘ As we can hardly conceive of any influence more likely to help in forming 
and their institutions. It is, so far as America goes, a work unique in scope, a right judgment on these momentous subjects than that of so wise, so tem- 
spirit, and knowledge. There is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing erate, and so able a discussion of American institutions as Prof. Bryce has 
that approaches it Every thoughtful American will read it, and lere given us, we repeat the wish that it may find its way to the library of 
will long hold in oatute remembrance its author's nz are és every patriotic citizen, and be studied with earnest care" 

ew York Times. —New York Evening Post (second notice). 


Now Ready. New Edition, with Additions. Vol. 1., $1.50 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 
With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B, Wueatiey, F.S.A, Volume I., $1.50. 
Volume II. will be ready in July and the remaining volumes published at intervals of three months. 
*,*Also, Large-paper Edition, Limited Edition, $5.00. This Edition sold only in sets. 


** Whoever induces or enables us to read the immortal Diary once again is to be considered asa public benefactor; and, as such, we owe our thanks to 
Mr. Wheatley for the new edition which he has now begun to put before us. But our sense of indebtedness goes beyond this. It is not only that under his 
auspices we are able to re-read the Dairy, but that we are able to read it with a completeness never till now aimed at.” —4 ¢heneum. 


Mr. William Winter's New Book, 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE.—Second Series. 


Third Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. *,* Also large-paper limited edition, $2.00. 
“Mr. Winter's exquisite style lends a chi arm 2 ey ery page of the ‘ Shadows,’ and there are many pass wim of analytical criticism that make it a valuable 
contribution to stage literature.”""—Dramatic A 


‘* Significant not only as containing on the w hole the best literary criticism Loe the drama in our language to-day, but as forming with the first series, under 
its title already published, a tolerably ‘complete history of the American stage.’’—Home $ ournal 


By the same author. 


Shadows of the Stage. Gray Days and Gold. 

First Series, 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Shakespeare’s England. Old Shrines and Ivy. 

New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


*,* Also, Large-paper Limited Editions of the above, $2.00. 





A New Novel by the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
GRISLY GRISELL. 


By Cuar.otre M. YoncE, author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘‘ Unknown to History,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Book by F. Anstey. Just Published, 12mo, $1.00. 
Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. The Great Chin Episode. 
By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” etc. With Illustrations. | By Paut Cusuine, author of ‘‘Cut by His Own Diamond,” etc. 
18mo, cloth, $1.25. | 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Novels and Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. 


In twelve 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 Illustrations in Photogravure, after drawings by H. S. Greic. Price, $1.00 each, To be 
issued monthly. Now Ready. Vols. 1 and 2, Jane Eyre. 2 vols., $1.00 each. 


Book Reviews. 
A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Literature. Vol. I., No. 2, Price, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


NOTE.—Macmillan & Co. will occupy their new premises at 66 Fifth Avenue, about July 1st. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Wagner and His 
Works. 


The Story of his Life, with 
Critical Comments. 


By Henry T. Finck. 
With portraits. 


2 vols., I2mo, $4.00. 








** Making every allowance for Mr. Finck’s partisan prejudice, 
it still remains true that he has made an admirable and solid 
contribution to American musical literature. So far as the 
biography itself is concerned he has had the inestimable advan- 
tage of assistance in the shape of letters, documents, and personal 
recollections furnished by the composer’s widow, and it may be 
relied upon, therefore, as correct. The critical and analytical 
portions of the narrative will be accepted or rejected according 
to the prejudices of the reader, but no one will fail to credit the 
author with a high degree of literary and musical scholarship.” 
—Chicago 7rzbune. 





Of this first volume in a new series in the popular Famous 
Women of the French Court, dealing with the most romantic 
period in French history, the Boston Zvraveller says: ‘‘ This 
volume is one of the most interesting of this most interesting 
series, and aside from its biographical interest it isa valuable con- 


The Women of the 
Valois Court. 


From the French of 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. 





tribution to the history of France. It is rich in historical allusion With six portraits. 


and incident.”’ 


12mo, $1.25. 








Recollections of 
Middle Life. 
By Francisque Sarcey. 


With portrait. 


Of this book, which, by the way, Charles Dudley Warner takes 
as the text for his paper in the Editor’s Study of the June Harger, 
the Minneapolis 7rzbune says: ‘‘ The papers are a very lively 
glimpse of the life, thought, and action of a man who was at once 
teacher, journalist, critic, novelist, and lecturer, and to whom 
the most exclusive social and artistic circles of all Paris were 


A . 
12mo, $1.50. cordially opened.” 








a 





Modern Painting. 





“The great Florentine has received a splendid tribute. As a 
labour of love, as the tribute of a lover of beautiful things to a 
maker of them, it merits all praise; as a dictionary, a solid con- 
tribution to history, it has the unique advantage of being based 
upon hitherto unexplored sources of evidence; as a work of art 
it stands out as the best and sincerest work its author can give us.” 
—London Academy. 











Life of Michel 
Angelo. 


By John Addington Symonds. 
With 50 illustrations. 
New and cheaper edition. 


2 vols., cr. 8vo, $7.50. 





—~ 


The courage, independence, originality, and raciness with which 
Mr. Moore expressed his opinions on matters relating to the stage 


By George Moore. and to literature in his ‘‘ Impressions and Opinions” are equally 
I2mo. $2.00. characteristic of these essays on art topics. 
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Octave Thanet’s new book is a vivacious account of the expe- 
riences of two amateur photographers who began at the beginning 
An Adventure of their art, and finally succeeded in producing very creditable 


Scribner’s Books for Summer Reading. 








° pictures. The author tells most delightfully the story of the 
in Photography. failures and good fortunes of the two photographers, and shows 

By Octave Thanet. what may be done by any amateur student without a very large 
expenditure of money or of time. The illustrations are from the 
portfolios of the two amateurs, and in number and in character 
add much to the interest of the volume. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 ze?. 








— 


Our Common Birds ) “ With the fine illustrations and the simple and comprehensive 





—— 


MR. THEODORE ROOSEVELT TO THE AUTHOR: “I am delighted Eighth Thousand. 

with it. . . . It is so exactly the kind of book needed for , 

out-door folks, who live in the country but who know little of How to Know the 
systematic botany, that it is a wonder no one has written it ° 

before. To me it appeals particularly, because you have com- Wild Flowers. 
bined love of out-door life with what gives a tenfold zest to this 
love—the trained literary appreciation of the writers who have With 104 illustrations. 
had eyes to see and the skill to write about what they have seen 
in the woods and fields.” 


By Mrs. W. S. Dana. 


Sq. 12mo, $1.50 ze. 








And Howto Know Them text there is no excuse for the lover of birds to remain in ignor- 


By John B. Grant. ance of all the information he needs to enable him to recognize 
With 64 illustrations. at sight, and to name unerringly, any bird he is likely to see in 
Oblong 12mo, $1.50 wet. his walks in wood and field.”—Boston Saturday Gazette. 


** A useful and dignified contribution to the literature of gardens. Art Out of Doors. 
It is sound, helpful, and well-written ; the different treatises are 
skilfully grouped, and fit well together, the whole work evincing 
study and reflection as well as wide experience and knowledge. 
It is a book to which the reader may often return for reference 
and advice.”—Garden and Forest. 


—_—_ 


Hints on Good Taste in 
Gardening. 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
12mo, $150. 











Homes in City and “ A beautiful book embellished with a hundred illustrations of 
city and country homes. The text is written by Russell Sturgis, 
Country. J. W. Root, Bruce Price, Donald G, Mitchell, Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
By Six Eminent Authors. and W. A. Linn. It abounds in suggestions of great value to 
every lover of a beautiful home, and is made so practical as to be 
not only an entertaining but a most useful book for the library.” 
8vo, $2.00. —Chicago /nter- Ocean. 





With 100 illustrations, 














Captain Coffin describes with spirit and humor how in 1851 the 

yacht ‘*‘America” won the international cup, and gives vivid em, 
accounts, which will prove of interest to sd cami of the The America’s Cup. 
races that were sailed for this trophy down to the great contest, By Capt. R. F. Coffin. 

so well remembered by all, between the Puritan and Genesta. 
The coming international races between Lord Dunraven’s 
Valkyrie and an American yacht give the book an unusual 
historical value at this time. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 
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Stories of a **What Octave Thanet has grasped in her characters is the 

Western Town. ) significant fact that there is a clear strain of refinement in the 

By Octave Thanet. heterogeneous population of an American town which is entirely 

Illustrated by A, B. Frost. independent of wealth or position. The stories are told with 
I2mo, $1.25. altogether admirable skill."—New York Life. 











The very air of the army post pervades the book; and while the 
author has succeeded in giving a flavor of humor to much of his 
narrative—which contains, by the way, a dainty love episode— 


In Blue Uniform. 
An Army Novel. 





the strongest scene of the story comes really within the region By George I. Putnam. 
of the tragic. I2mo, $1.00. 





—— 


‘*One of the cleverest society novels that has been published in 
some time. New York society is an ever new and interesting 


Social Strugglers. 


By Prof. H. H. Boyesen. topic. The author has treated both sides impartially. The 
12mo, $1.25. book is interesting from beginning toend. There is not a dry 


page in it.”—Detroit Free Press. 











‘* The first is a vivid story of life at one of the trading stations. ° ’ 
The other two are tales of magic, wonderful, fearful, and all quite Island Nights 
fresh and new and spiced with the wild fragrance of those far Entertainments. 
isles of the South Seas, where Mr. Stevenson seems to have found 
new vigor, both mental and physical.” 

—New Orleans 7imes-Democrat. 


By R. L. Stevenson. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 





Th k **It is a great story, a sublimated dime novel, a thrilling romance 
e Wrecker. ; Pages 

of seas and wrecks and hidden treasure, and of fights in strange, 
lone places. The style is everywhere beautiful and clear, and 
the fiction neat and apt.”—Chicago Datly News. 


By R. L. Stevenson. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 





‘‘The story fully deserves to take a place beside ‘ Treasure The Master of 
Island’ and ‘ Kidnapped’ in point of interest as a tale of incident Ballantrae 
and adventure. There is plenty of matter for admiration in the ‘ 
: . se . ENP ears By R. L. Stevenson. 
extraordinary terseness and vigor of the narrative. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
—London Atheneum. 





—— 





4 ‘Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater advantage than 
Kidnapped. yicilectneia ens a as nev pp great g 
in ‘Kidnapped.’ . . . No better book of its kind than these 
¢‘ Adventures of David Balfour’ has ever been written.” 
—The Nation. 


By R. L. Stevenson. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 














The stories in Mr. Sullivan’s new volume have the indescribable Day and Night 
air of having been written by a cultivated man of the world, Stories. 
whose knowledge of society and of human nature comes from Second Series. 
careful and intimate study and whose experience extends over a oe 5. M. Sere. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 


wide field. The style is refined and yet vigorous. 50 cents, 





‘‘ The stories are all artistically worked out, and each has the 
In the Three Zones. ; peat sige: 
necessary local color to made it realistic without being dull or 
unimaginative in coloring. The volume is the work of a born 
story-teller.”—Boston Saturday Gazette. 


By F. J. Stimson. 
I2mo, $1.00. 
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My Tropical America. ‘* The book is the latest that has appeared regarding South American 
i By Isaac N. Ford. countries, and it is standard, The book is a valuable addition to con- 
4 With 16 illustrations, temporaneous history, so far as our Southern Hemisphere is concerned. 
Cr. 8vo, $2.00. It is much more than a book of travel.”—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 
‘The clear setting forth of the facts and theories of painting has its Art for Art’s Sake. 
advantages in these days when there is so much art analysis that nobod 
; e y ; ie sii By John C. Van Dyke. 
4 can understand. This essayist deals with the subtleties, but in so i 
4 doing he illuminates them. Moreover he is very interesting, His book With 24 illustrations. 
q ‘reads itself’, as the phrase is.’—New York Suz. I2mo, $1.50. 
French Art. “ Brought to the judgment in this cool and scientific spirit, the whole 
course of French painting and sculpture, as shown by the masters pre- 
By W. C. Brownell. i snletnnee ih : ol I i he 3 ned, 
eminent in each era, is reviewed by a critic as certain of his criticisms } 
I2mo, $1.25, as he is capable in forming them.”—Springfield Republican. 
—~ ) 
‘*Mr, Field’s ‘Second Book of Verse’ may be read with unflagging A Second Book of 
interest from cover to cover, He is never dull. Frequently he writes Verse. 
nonsense and does it deliberately, but he never fails to make it interest- By Eugene Field. 
ing.”’—St. Louis Repzddic. 16mo, $1.25. 
tid tii a die dia aa a aaa —— 
A Tramp Across ‘*Mr. Lummis’s story of his tramp across the continent is told with 
' the Continent. remarkable vigor, freshness, and virility, It is a book that commends 
; By C. F. Lummis. itself to every reader who can enjoy what is novel and entertaining in 
I2mo, $1.25. experiences and adventures of odd traveling.”—Boston 7ranscript. 


m—_—_———e_eooeaeseeseesee eee ee see eee 











“‘Brimful of delicious descriptions of South Sea Island life. Mr. 
Howells well and truthfully says: ‘You have done them once for all; Suutiy Som: tapi. 
no one need ever write of the South Seas again.’ Neither Loti nor By C. W. Stoddard. 
Stevenson has expressed from tropical life the luscious, fruity delicacy, : 

or the rich, wine-like bouquet of these sketches.”— Zhe Jndependent. San TH ) 











Gallegher, “Mr. Davis’s stories are of the people and for the yoentns and their 
ad Oeiee Meacten. swift, concentrated style makes them grateful reading. Rarely failing 
in all their wide range to touch the original, they tell of types of human- 
ity which would be recognized as familiar friends the world over.” 

—The Nation. 


——— ' 


By R. H. Davis. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 





** Nothing is more entertaining than to have one’s familiar experiences 
take objective form ; and few experiences are more familiar than those 
which Mr, Grant here chronicles for us. Altogether Mr. Grant has 


Reflections of 
a Married Man. 











given us a capital little book, which should easily strike up literary com- By Robert Grant. 
radeship with ‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor.’””—Boston 7ranscrift. Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
An Index Guide 
To Travel and Art Study =< The value of the guide is incontestable. It would be worth pur- 
in Europe. chasing if only for the abundant maps of cities, plans of galleries, and 
By L. C. Loomis. charts of railway and river routes, to say nothing of the art illustrations.” 
With 160 illustrations, SW tiiialas Mois 
Roan, $3.00. —N. Y. Evening Post. 











Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. | 
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Stories from Scribner. 


~ 
Ss HE daintiest of books, fit only for Queen Titania, is the initial 

volume of a series to be issued under the general title of 

‘ Stories from Scribner,’ to be complete in six volumes, 

the first two appearing together and the other four at intervals 
of amonth. These are to be published in three styles of binding, 
and each edition is prepared with great care, and every effort has 
been made to secure an example of bookmaking as dainty and 
perfect as possible. The paper edition is enclosed in a transpar- 
ent wrapper, fastened by a gold seal. So entirely charming a 


fancy in book-making has not been seen in many a day.” 
—The Boston Budget. 


Stories of New York. Stories of the Railway. 
Contents :—From Four to Six, by Annie Eliot Contents:—As the Sparks Fly Upwards, by 
—The Commonest Possible Story, by Bliss George A. Hibbard—How J] Sent my Aunt to 
Perry—The End of the Beginning, by George A. Baltimore, by Charles S. Davison—Run to 
Hibbard—A Puritan Ingénue, by JohnS. Wood Seed, by Thomas Nelson Page—Flandroe’s 
—Mrs. Manstey’s View, by Edith Wharton. Mogul, by A. C. Gordon. 


Stories of the South. 


Contents:—No Haid Pawn, by Thomas Nelson Page—Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner, by Joel 
Chandler Harris—How the Derby was Won, by Harrison Robertson—Tirar y Soult, by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. 

In Press—Stories of the Sea, Stories of the Army, and Stories of Italy. 


Each volume illustrated, 16mo, uncut edges, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents; half calf, $1.50. 


Scribner’s List of Popular Fiction. 


In Yellow Paper Covers. 


NEW VOLUMES: 
Arthur Bonnicastle. Day and Night Stories. 


By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. 12mo, 50 cents. Second Series. By T, R. SULLIVAN, 12mo, 50 cents, 
‘In ‘Arthur Bonnicastle’, as all know, there ‘‘ Mr. Sullivan’s style is at once easy and refined, 
is an autobiographical element for which, if for conveying most happily that atmosphere of good 
nothing else, it will always be especially cher- breeding and polite society which is indispensa- 
ished by Dr. Holland’s admirers.” ble to the novel of manners, but which so many 

—Buffalo Courier. of them lamentably fail of.”— Zhe Nation. 


LATE VOLUMES: 

In addition to the foregoing books other attractive volumes to be announced later are in course of prepa- 
ration for early publication in the Yellow Paper Cover Series, The recent volumes that have appeared in this 
series include Reflections of a Married Man, by Rosert Grant; Silhouettes of American Life, 
by RepeccA HarpinG Davis ; The Governor and other Stories, by GEorGE A. HIBBARD, and 
Sevenoaks, by Dr. J. G. HoLLanp, The price of each of these is 50 cents. 


EARLIER ISSUES: 

Among the distinguished authors who are represented in this series by their best known novels and 
collections of stories are Robert Louis Stevenson, Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Octave Thanet, Richard Harding Davis, George W. Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, 
T. R. Sullivan, Robert Grant, F. J. Stimson, H. C. Bunner, H. H. Boyesen, Andrew Lang, 
James A. Froude, Edward Everett Hale, Andrew Carnegie, Brander Matthews, and many others. 
A circular of the Yellow Paper Cover Series will be sent to any address on application. 
































Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743-745 Broadway, New York. } 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Important New Educational Works. 








THE COLONIAL ERA. By Prof. G. P. FIsHEr, of Yale. 12mo, $1.25. 
“‘A marvel of literary success. So much in so small compass. yet attractive and readable.” 

—Prof. James Monrok, Oberlin College. 
‘The best of what we know concerning the age.”—Pres. C. K. Apams, Cornell University. 
‘“* Particularly adapted to Schools and Colleges.”—M. W. Hazetine, NV. Y. Sun. 
AMERICAN ({ THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. By Professor W. M. 


SLOANE, of Princeton, 1I2mo, $1.25. 


H ISTORY In addition to being a popular narrative of the events of the era which succeeded the colonial, it is a 
thoroughly philosophical account of political causes and effects and a picture of the times as well. 
SERIES “*A straightforward narrative; scholarly manner, with a clear understanding of the author’s purpose.” 
° —The Nation. 


THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND NATIONAL CON- 
SOLIDATION (1 vol.), by General F. A. WALKER; and FROIM THE CON- 
CLUSION OF PEACE IN 1815 TO THE END OF RECONSTRUCTION 
(2 vols.), by Professor J. W. BURGESS, are in preparation to complete the series. 
FROEBEL, AND EDUCATION BY SELF-ACTIVITY. By H. CourTHore New Volumes in 


BowENn, of Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00 xe?. 














‘“*No one, in England or America, is fitted to give a more sympathetic or lucid interpretation of THE 
Froebel than Mr. Courthope Bowen. . . . / A most important addition to any library, and no 

student of Froebel can afford to do without it.’—KatTe DouGLas WIGGIN. 

ABELARD, AND THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF UNIVER- GREAT 


SITIES. By Gaprier Compayrg, of France. 12mo, $1.25 ze. 


** Replete with manifold interest. The marvelous career as an educator and his influence for learning E DUCATO RS. 
are here told in an admirable way.” —7he Advance. 








~~ —~ 





THEISI1: BEING THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1876. By Rosertr 
FuInT, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S.E., author of ‘‘Anti-Theistic Theories,” etc. Seventh 
Edition, revised. I2mo, $1.50 zt. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY, Including the 
Fathers and Chief Heretical Writers of the Ante-Nicene Period. By Rev. C. T. 


NEW CRUTTWELL, author of ‘*A History of Roman Literature.” JZ Press. 
Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS take pleasure in making a preliminary an- 
SINGLE nouncement of an entirely new descriptive ‘* PSYCHOLOGY,”’ including Forms, 


Elements, and Developments of Mental Life. By Professor G. T. LApp, of Yale 
VOLUMES University, the distinguished author of ‘* Elements of Physiological Psychology.” 
° This new work covers a far wider field. [Early in 1894.] 
MANUAL OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Professor G. P. FISHER, of Yale. 
Uniform with his distinguished ‘‘ Manual of Christian Evidences” now in its 
thirty-third thousand. Each 16mo, 75 cents. 


** Has been needed ever since modern views of evolution obtained.”—Rev. JostAH STRONG. 
‘* A good pocket-book for the old student, and a good text-book for the young.””—BisHop VINCENT. 








inks 








New. *Adapted to Class Use. 
RENTON’S OUTLINES OF *ENGLISH LITERATURE. With diagrams 


and extracts. I2mo, $1.00 xe7¢. 

MINTO’S *LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. Frees the study from UNIVERS ITY 
much of its present complexity, 12mo, $1.25 ze. 

MALLET’S THE *FRENCH REVOLUTION. Gives to students the results } MANUALS. 


of all the great writers’ labors upon this most interesting period, 12mo, $1.00 wet, 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE *SENSES. By McKenprick and SNODGRASS. 
Prepares for physiological psychology. 127 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 ze?. ° 
*ELEPENTS OF ETHICS. $1.00 ze¢. *THE FINE ARTS. Illus. $1.00 zet. 
*LITERATURE OF FRANCE. $1.00 xe. MONEY, ITS USE AND ABUSE. $1.00 zt. 
*REALII OF NATURE. Illus. $1.50 ze¢. *STUDY OF ANITIAL LIFE. Illus. $1.50 xe¢. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 81.00 et. 

THE EARTH’S HISTORY. Geology. Illus. $1.50 ze?, 

ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EPIPIRE. $1.00 vez. 

CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. Illus. Zz Press. 


STANDARD TEXT=-BOOKS IMPORTED. Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular 
Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Trade. Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 


~ 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York City. 














BOOKS: Be 
CHARLES SGRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


Baedeker’s United States. 


THE UNITED STATES with an Excursion into Mexico, HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS, edited by KARL 
BAEDEKER. With 17 maps and 22 plans, 12mo, $3.60 wet. 


Included in this volume are ‘saeaiiare chapters on “‘A Short History of American Politics,” by Joun Bach McMaster: ‘Cons 
stitution and Government of the United States,’ by JAMES Bryce; “ Physio graphy of North America,” by Professor M.S. SHALER; 
**Climate and Climatic Resorts of the United States,” by E. C. Wenpt, M.D.; ** The Fine Arts in America,” by W. A. CorFin and 
MonTGoMERY SCHUYLER, etc., etc. 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDES ALREADY ISSUED. ALL PRICES NET. 











Alps (Eastern), ; : ji ‘ : $2.40 | Greece, . : ‘ : ; , $3.00 
Belgium and Holland, : ‘ : : 1.80 | Italy (Northern), ‘ ; s ‘ é - 2.40 
_ Egypt (Lower), bye mes) te . 4.80 | Italy (Central) and Rome, . : 1.80 
“ott sealing . . : . . gee Italy (Southern), and Sicily, ao. . 1.80 
France (Southern), from the Loire to the ee piece stn i ; ; pn 
Spanish and Italian Frontiers, including ign dtey ay . A : : ao 
Cues, Bic, . ; : 7 2.70 Paris and its Environs, . . : ; 1.80 
Germany (Northern), . , 2.40 | Switzerland, _ —_ 
Germany (Southern) and Austria, ; . 2.40 Traveller’s Manual of Conversation, in 
Germany ‘oe from Rotterdam to English, German, French, and Italian, é -90 
Constance, a r ; 4 < 2.10 | Conversation Dictionary, in four languages 
Great Britain, . ; ° ‘ , - 3:00 —English, French, German, and Italian, -  .90 


cia as We Saw It. 


By Miss M. BICKERSTETH, With Preface by the Bishop of Exeter. With 38 illustrations, maps, and por- 


traits. Cr. 8vo, $5.00. 

The author of this new book on Japan is the daughter of the Bishop of Exeter, with whom she made the tour. The narrative of 
her observations and experiences is both entertaining and instructive. They were at Osaka during the earthquake, and among the 
illustrations are some taken during that upheaval. 


Religion and Myth. 


By the Rev. JAMES MACDONALD. 8vo, $2.25. 

This book is the fruit of a long residence in Africa, and gives the author’s observations of the religious observances and social 
customs of African tribes. Sacrifices, taboos, expulsion of demons, witchcraft, prophecy, social usages, myths, woman, and dress, 
are among the subjects treated. 

Recollections of Dr. John Brown. 
With a Selection from his Correspondence. By ALEXANDER PEDDIE. With 13 portraits and illustrations, 
I2mo, $1.50. 
These recollections of the famous author of ‘* Rab and His Friends” form in reality a biography, and will fill a place hitherto 


vacant. Mr. MacDonald has had access to Dr. Brown’s private correspondence as well as his public papers, and having the advantage 
of a long personal acquaintance with his subject, is able to portray him and to describe his career in a delightful manner. 


The History of Music from the Earliest Times. 


By JOHN FREDERICK ROWBOTHAM. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


This work is specially valuable for its admirable treatment of the early history of music, about which so little is to be found in the 
7 histories. Prehistoric music, the music of the ancients, and that of the Middle Ages are discussed with great fullness and 


‘The Influence of Buddhism on Primitive Christianity. 


By ARTHUR LILLIE. 12mo, $1.00. 
A compact and careful study of the origins of Christianity and the parallelisms between it and Buddhism. 


The Scottish Clans and Their Tartans. 


With notes and illustrated by 96 double-page colored plates. Thick crown 16mo, $1.00 
This little book contains a list of the clans, with double-page productions in colors of the tartans worn by them. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
The Aavteste nip a rae NEW VOLUMES. 
e Agricultura’ ourer. $1.00. 
Drunkenness. By Grorce R. Witson. $1.00. Modern Meteorology. By FranK WALDO, $1.25. 
The Eight Hours Question. By Joun M. Public Health Problems. By Dr. J. F. J. SyKgs. 
ROBERTSON. $1.00. $1.25. 





— of Woman. By A. Crepar. | Volcanoes, Past and Present. By E. HULL. 
1,00. $1.25. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


The Mermaid Series: 
THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


Each volume containing about 500 pages and an etched frontispiece. Post 8vo, decorated cloth. Per 
volume, $1.00. 








New volumes of the Series. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF BEN JONSON. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BRINSLEY NICHOLSON 


and C, H. HERFORD. Vol. I now ready, vols. 2 and 3 shortly. 
Volumes already issued, 
Christopher Marlowe. Edited, with Critical | Nero, and Other Plays. Edited, with Introductory 


Memoir and Notes, by HAVELOCK ELLIS, and Essays and Notes, by H. P. HorRNE, A. SYMONS, 

containing a General Introduction to the Series, A. W. VERITY, and H. ELLis. 

by J. A. SYMONDS. Beaumont and Fletcher. 2 vols. With Introduc- 
Thomas Otway. Introduction and Notes by the tion and Notes by J. St. LOE STRACHEY. 

Hon. RopEN NOEL. William Congreve. Edited and Annotated by 


ALEX. C, EWALD. 


John Ford. Edited by HaveLock ELLIs. 
no, Webster and Tourneur. With an Introduction 





Philip Massinger. 2 vols. _ With Critical and and Notes by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Biographical Essay and Notes by ARTHUR | Thomas Middleton. 2 vols. Withan Introduction 
SYMONS. by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Thomas Heywood. Edited by A. W. Verity. | James Shirley. With Introduction by Epmunp 
With Introduction by J. A. SYMONDs. GOSSE. 

William Wycherley. Edited, with Introduction | Thomas Dekker. Introductory Essay and Notes by 
and Notes, by W. C. WARD. ERNEST Ruys., 


Muses’ Library, New Volumes. 


A new and dainty edition of a series of English Poets, well edited and beautifully printed. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN GAY. Edited, with a Life and Notes, by JoHN UNDERHILL, 
Frontispieces. 2 vols. $3.50. 

Previous volumes, 

The Poems of Edmund Waller. Edited by G. | The Poems and Satires of Andrew Marvell. 
THORN Drury. With portraits of Waller and | Edited by G. A. AITKEN, 2 vols., 18mo, 
Lady Dorothy Sidney. 1 vol., 18mo, $1.75. $3.50. 

Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by A. W. Pottarp., With a Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2 vols., 


18mo, $3 50. 
Ideal Series, New Volume. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. With Introductory Essay by 
LAWRENCE HousMAN. With frontispiece. 1I2mo, $1.75. 


Books About Books. 


A Series of Six Volumes, arranged and edited by ALFRED POLLARD, intended to give in a convenient form infor- 
mation on all the chief points which invest old books in the eyes of their lovers and collectors with an interest 
unattainable by modern reprints. Each with numerous illustrations, Price, per volume, $2.50. 

The Great Book Collectors. By C. L. and M. | Early Printed Books. By E.G. Durr. Ready. 

A. ELTON. Ready. 

Book Plates. By W. J. Harpy. Ready. 

Books in Manuscript. By F. Mapan. Ready. | Book Bindings. By H. P. Horne. 


A Hand-book of Architectural Styles. 


Translated from the German of A. Rosengarten, by W. COLLETT-SANDERS. A new edition, with 639 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, $2.50. 


“It is sufficiently minute and exact to be valuable as a hand-book to the professional student ; but it is at the same time so free from 
burdensome technicalities that it will interest non-professional readers.”— PREFACE. 


The Decoration of Books. By A. W. PoLvarp. 





*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. New Catalogue 
of *‘ Musical Books” ready, also General Catalogue of Importations, also new Clearance Catalogue. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM. 

(Successors to the Misses Green.) Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. ESTABLISHED IN 1816, this school continues the careful 
training and thorough instruction in every department, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. Re-opens Oct. 4th at the 
new location, 176 West 72d Street, cor. Sherman Square. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 


31st year begins Oct. 4h. 
32 West goth Street. 


MADEMOISELLE RUEL. 
School for Girls. 
(Number limited.) 


Re-opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. 
26 East 56th St., near Madison Ave. 





Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES. 
School for Young Ladies and Children. Re-opens Oct. 2, 1893. 
10 East 75th Street. 
Miss SUSAN M. VAN AMRINGE. 
Primary, Intermediate, Advanced Depart- 
Preparation for College. Re-opens Oct. sth. 
106 East 38th St., near Park Avenue. 





School for Girls. 
ments. 





Miss E. M. NEWELL. 
Home and Day School. English, French, German, Classical 
Courses. Preparatory, Collegiate. 


57 West 130th Street. 
THE MISSES WREAKS. 
With Kindergarten. Re-opens Oct. 3rd. 

21 East 74th Street. 


School for girls. 


WEST END AVENUE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 

Miss MartHa S. Tuompson, Principal. Primary, Preparatory, 
Collegiate. Thorough studio work, Re-opens Oct. 2, 1893. 
281 West End Ave., cor. 78th Street. 


Miss CHISHOLM. 
Scuoot For Giris. Re-opens Oct. oth. 
15 E. 6sth Street. 
THE MISSES MERINGTON 
French and English School. Resident Pupils. Re-opens Oct. 2. 
183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
MADEMOISELLE VELTIN. 
School for Girls. Kindergarten conducted entirely in French. 
Seventh year. New fire-proof school building, 160~-162 W, 74th St. 





=) 





MRS. GRAHAM YOUNGS. 
Home and day school for girls. 

Oct. 4th. 

Rev. DR. AND MRS. CHARLES H. CARDNER. 
Mrs. GARDNER, author of ‘‘ History in Rhyme.” Home School 

for Girls. 607 Fifth Avenue. 


Class for Boys. Re-opens 
40 West 45th Street. 


THE REED SCHOOL. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Classes. 


Courses include 
all studies required at University Entrance Examinations, Thirtieth 
year begins Oct. 3rd. 

Mrs. Sy_vaAnus RED, Resident. 

Mr. J. RAMSEY MontTizAMBERT, M.A., Head Master. 
6, 8 and ro East 53d St. 


THE AUDUBON SCHOOL. WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 
Advantages of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to 
ten. M, Exiza AupuBon, Principal, 
152d St, and Boulevard. 





MADAME DA SILVA. 
French the language of the school and the 
Re-opens Monday, Oct. 2, 1893. 


School for Girls. 


family. 
24 West 38th Street. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates accepted by Wellesley 
and other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. 
Lita V. Nort, Epirn H. Grecory and EvizaApetu P. Getty, 
Principals, 1961 Madison Avenue. 





Miss CROCKER. 
School for Girls. Re-eopens Oct. 4th. 
Work. Classes for little boys. 


Primary and Advanced 
69 East 52d St. 








THE SALISBURY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Eleventh year. New Equipment. Personal Instruction. 
College-Preparatory and Finishing. 
741 Fifth Ave., Central Park Entrance, N. Y. 


30th 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Primary, Academic, and Collegiate Departments. 
admits to Wells, Smith, or Wellesley College. 
Rev. ALFrep C. Rok, Principal. 233 Lenox Ave. 


Certificate 


THE MISSES MOSES. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, Prepares for Barnard and 


other colleges. Re-opens Sept. 28th. 
647 Madison Ave. 





THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Riverside Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


MisS PEEBLES AND MiSS THOMPSON. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
School year 1893 and ’94 will open Thursday, October sth. 


Circulars sent on application. 
32 and 34 East 57th Street. 





MADAME MEARS. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 51st year. 
222 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 





Miss SPENCE. 

3oarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 W. 48th Street. 








New York City continued on next page. 
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NEW YORK CITY (CONTINUED). 








MME. ALBERTI’S DELSARTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste, re- 
fined accomplishments, and graceful expression. 

Average cost of board and tuition, with extras, $900. Circulars. 

Wn. M. ALBERTI. 

557 Fifth Avenue. 





ALBERT W. BERG. 


Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Office, 25 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 
Residence, 356 West 2oth St. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S VOCAL SCHOOL. 


(A merica’s recognized exponent of Lamperti.) 
Summer School Catskill Mountains. 

Oratorio, Opera, and Concert training. 

Special course. . Circular. 





12 West 6oth Street, N. Y. 





Miss S. D. DOREMUS’ 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opens, October 5. 


735 Madison Avenue. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
OF Music 
opens July 1, 1893. Boarding accommodations. ll advantages 
of the regular season retained. Dudley Buck, Pres., Albert Ross 
Parsons, Vice-Pres. Address H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas. 
1g and 21 East 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 














NEW YORK. 


Miss KATHERINE ie MALTBY, B.A... 
will reopen her Home and School September 28, 1893. 
art, musical, and academic advantages. 
tion. Fifth year. 


Highest 
Circulars upon applica- 


160 Joralemon St., 


THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


A school for the thorough teaching of young women. Collegiate, 
Academic, and Primary Departments. ‘The next term will begin 
September 20, 1893. New students will be assigned to classes 
September 20, 21, and 22. There are no extra charges for instruc- 
tion in Latin, Greek, German, French, Drawing, and Gymnastics. 
The forty~ -eighth annual catalogue will be sent on application. 

. Backus, President of the Faculty. 
Joralemon St., between Clinton and Court Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MRS. PIATT’'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Applications should be made early. 


3rooklyn, N. Y. 








Utica, N. ¥ 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
58th year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the government 
academies, and business. Military organization. 
Bispre & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
offers to young women finest advantages for culture and scholar- 
ship amid delightful surroundings. Sanitation perfect. Address 

A. G. Benrvict, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 
ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four Courses 
of Study for graduation. Special studies may be taken, or the 
Harvard Course for Women. For Catalogue address 
_ Miss E. W. Bovyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 
ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL. a 


Boys under twelve. Kindness and Training. Healthful location. 
end for circular, Terms, $460 a year. 
Mrs. Daniet D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 





Peekskill, N. Y. 





ALL EXPENSES PAID. 

The Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music offers free for the school 
year beginning Sept. 11, room, board, piano, and $127.50 of tuition 
to each ‘student who may induce six others to enter the institution for 
“*One Vear Course.” Other advantages to those who induce fewer 
than six. Details and catalogue s¢ sent tree. » Louis LOMBARD, Director. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. 


SaMvuEL WELLs Buck, A.M. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN. 

Institute Courses in Arts, Chemistry, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering, for the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Civil Engineer, and Electrical Engineer. 

Academic Department preparatory for the Institute, for other 
Colleges, or for Mercantile career. Gymnasium, swimming baths, 
etc., completely equipped. Fall term begins Sept. 20, 1893. For 
catalogue, address Davip H. Cocuran, Ph. D., LL.D., President, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

Open all the year. A ¢ééve school for the training of /éve busi- 
ness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and 
carefully prepared for honorable positions. Thorough instruction 
in Book-keeping, Banking,. Commercial Law, Penmanship, 
Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc.; Telegraphing, Stenography, 
Typewriting, etc. Business men supplied with competent assist- 
ants on short notice. No charge for situations furnished. Terms 
reasonable. Time short. For information address 

CaRRINGTON GAINES, President. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
6oth year. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Joun N. Tivpen, A.M., M.D., Principal. 





Peekskill, N. Y. 





DELANCEY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
14th year opens Sept. 20th. Complete organization, including 
Primary and Academic Departments. Thorough preparation for 
leading Colleges for Women. 
Miss M. S. Smart, Principal. 
_ Geneva, Hamilton Heights, N. ¥. 


SIGLAR' ‘Ss PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

$600 a year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. Almost all parents 
agree on one mistake; that is, in keeping their boys at home till too 
late. An amiable mistake. My pamphlet argues the question. 
Free, and parents congerned had better read it. 

Henry W. SIGLAR. Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
BUFFALO SEMINARY. 

The forty-third year. For Circulars address 


Mrs. C. F. HarTT. 








284 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


WELLS COLLEGE, F FOR - WOMEN. 

Three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. 
and healthful. New building with modern improvements. 
sion begins Sept. 20, 1893. Send for catalogue. 

Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 





Location beautifu 
Ses- 





SAINT PAUL'S SCHOOL 
Prepares for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Business. 
Fifteen masters. Thoroughly ee laboratories and gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. Army Officer. Application 
should be made to Head-master. 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
CHAPPAQUA MounrTAIN | INSTITUTE. 
Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New York. 
and Girls. Send for circular for 1893-1894. 
S. C, Cotuins, Principal. 
ST. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntincton, President. 
Wo. VERBECK, Superintendent. 
ist, Lt. W. P. BuRNHAM, 6th Infantry, U. S. A., Commandant. 
Apply to Superintendent for circular. 
Manlius, N. Y. 


New York continued on next page. 
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NEW YORK (CONTINUED). 


NEW JERSEY (CONTINUED). 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


For Young Women. Six Courses and 
Preparatory. 


Jos, E. Kine, D.D. 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading private 
preparatory school for this University ; 800 sent to it in sixteen 
years. Easy access to its libraries, museums, and general lecture 
courses. Teachers all specialists. Board and thorough instruction. 
Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special courses for boys 
not preparing for college. Military drill in University companies. 
Refined home. Summer school fitting for college entrance exam- 
inations in the fall. Register sent on application. Charles V. 
Parsell, A.M., for the past fourteen years president of one of the 
largest preparatory schools in the country, will assume the prin- 
cipalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best prepara- 
tory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHURMAN, President of 
Cornell University. 


36th year, Sept. 26th. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Culture. 


Fort Edward, N. Y. 





Ithaca, N. Y. 





Cook ACADEMY. 
For both sexes. 
Music and Art. 
A. C. Hitz, Ph.D. 


Classical, Scientific, and Literary Courses. 


Havana, N. Y. 





ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
offers superior advantages in Classical and Scientific Courses 
of Study ; also in Music and Art. Heated by steam. Lighted 
by electricity. Furnished with an elevator. Charges Moderate, 
Send for Catalogue to 

Rev. A. W. Cow es, LL.D. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY. 

















LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL (FOR Boys). 


James W. Morey, A.M., Principal. 
Among the Pines, Lakewood. 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Location on Salt Water, 8 miles from New York. 
A. E. Stoan, M.A., Principal. 
Lepua N. Cvarke, B.A., Lady Principal. 
Bergen Point, N. J. 





THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Opens Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to President Patton, 
of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. Fixe, Head-master. Princeton, N. J. 
THE MISSES ANABLE’'S 
English, French, and German Boarding and Day School. 
preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


College 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid foundations in 
English Academic Studies. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Music. U.S. Drill Regulations. Capt. 
T. D. Lanpon, Com’'d’t. 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M.. Principal. Bordentown, N J. 





ivy HALL. 


Home and College-preparatory School for Young Ladies. 
lished 1861. 
rs. J. ALLEN Maxwe t, Principal. 


Estab- 
3ridgeton. N. J. 





MONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Summit of Orange Mountains. Graduates admitted to leading 
Colleges without examination. Large Gymnasium, with special 
instructor. Cadets live in cottages. 

. G. MacVicakr, A. M., Prin. 


hirteen miles from New York. Montclair, N. J. 
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ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL. 
Boarding School for Girls. 

Summer Session July 1st. 
SIsTeR SuPERIOR. 


School year begins Sept. 25th- 
For terms and circulars, address 
Morristown, N. J. 





HARNED ACADEMY. 

Select Boarding School. New buildings, single rooms. 
ough preparation for the best colleges and for business. Send for 
circulars. Plainfield, N. J. 
THE HENRY C. DEMILLE PREPARATORY BOARDING 

SCHOOL 
for Boys opens October 3, 1893. School Buildings heated by hot 
water, open sanitary plumbing. Primary, Intermediate, Junior, 
and Senior Departments. Address 

Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE. Pompton, N. J. 





MOUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR Boys. 

Summer term. Catalogues. 

Rev. J. J. CoaLe, A.M. (Princeton), Principal. 

Mount Holly, N. J. 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 

John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 46th year. 
for College and for Business. Music, Physical Culture. New fire- 
proof building for ladies. Low Rates. Superior Advantages. 
Send for Catalogue. 


W. S. Everso.e, Ph.D., Principal. Blairstown, N. J. 





Miss DANA'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
re-opens Sept. 2oth. College preparation. Resident native French 
and German teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 

Morristown, N. J. 





FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 
Boys’ Boarding School. 
soth year begins Sept. 12th. 
A. A. Chambers, A.M., Principal. 
Freehold, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


A THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
FOR TWENTY CIRLS. 


French is warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, $300 a. 
year. Address Mme. H. Cuerc, or Miss M. L. Pecxe. 
4315 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








MisS MARSHALL'S PREPARATORY AND COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, 
for boarding and day pupils, is in one of the most desirable localities 
of the city. The School of Oratory and Belles-lettres and Music 
Department in charge of ablest instructors. Opens Sept. 23rd. 
1408 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 





Miss BOYER’S 
English, French, and Music School. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1893. 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Miss CGORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR: 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 13th year opens Sept. 
20, 1893. French. Music, and College preparatory. 
Circular on application. 
4110 & 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and absolute 


safety of its methods Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. Every 
branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. Ninth year 
opens Sept. 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. Illustrated 


Catalogue free. 
GitBert R. Comps, Director. 
1331 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL. 
A high-class Preparatory School for Boys. Illustrated catalogue. 


Cuas. H. Strout, 


F. E. Moutton, \ Principals. 


Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pennsylvania continued on next page. 
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PENNSYLVANIA (CONTINUED). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
Academical and college preparatory courses. 
Mrs. THEoporA B. RicHarps, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


37th year opens Sept. 27th. 
For circular, address 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Re-opens September 21, 1893. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. 
Miss Vrytinc WILDER BurFum, A.B., Principal. 
Amherst, Mass. 








SUMMER SCHOOL AT ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Latin and Greek spoken, written, and read fluently like modern 
languages by pupils. Classes, circles taught personally or by mail. 
For Circular address, with 2 cent stamp, 

SoctETAS KUGBIANA. 

Rugby Academy, 1415 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL. FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Established in 1850. Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, to Ogontz. For circulars apply to Principals. Opens 
Sept. 27, 1893. 

Ogontz School P. -0., Montgomery C Co., 





BISHOPTHORPE. 
A Boarding School for Girls. Pupils prepared for College. 25th 
year. Semper Fidelis. Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 


F. I. Watsu, Principal. South Bethlehem, Pa. 
BRYN MAwWR COLLEGE. 

A College for Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. 

10 miles from Philadelphia. 





Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 38th regular winter session opens Oct. 2, 1893. A three 
years’ graded course of lectures. Clinics and Quizzes offer every 
opportunity for instruction in dentistry. Women admitted. 


Address 


Dr. C. N. Perrce, Dean. 
1415 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27, 1893. A four years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory. and Clinical 
work offers superior advantages to students who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
Ciara MarsHatt, M.D., Dean. 
131 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Fifty-five miles South-west of Harrisburg. Classical, Scientific, 
and Special Courses. Music and Art. Music Department this 
year 164. Handsome park, buildings, laboratories, gymnasium, 
etc. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends. Opens oth month rath, 1893. Full 
College Courses for young men and young women, leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine 


shops, laboratories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particulars, 
address 


CuarLes DeGarmo, Ph.D., President. Swarthmore, Pa. 





CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 
(Trinity, Lehigh, and University of Chicago, 1893-1894.) 

Joun Cavin Rick, Principal. 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Location unsurpassed for beauty and _healthfulness. 
department well equipped. Session opens September 12, 
For catalogue, apply to 

Miss HeLen FE, PELLETREAU. 


Every 
1893. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miss ANABLE'S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Established in 1848. Opens September 28th. 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











MOUNTAIN SEMINARY. 

A thorough school for Young Ladies. Situation noted for health. 
Home comforts. 36th year. Finest school grounds in the State 
zoo acres). New gymnasium. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

A. R. Grier, Business Manager. 


Miss N. J. Davis, Principal. Birmingham, Pa. 








| 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established 1874. 
Mrs. A. P. Potter, Principal. 
Everett, Mass. 


net 





THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Begins Thirty-Eighth year Sept 13 1893. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics En- 
couraged. Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JoserH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head-master. 

Worcester, Mass. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares boys for any coliege or scientific school. 
tories with electrical plant. All buildings heated by steam. 
term opens Sept. 7, 1893. Address 

Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


New laboras 
Fall 


Easthampton, Mass. 


MITCHELL’S Boys’ SCHOOL. 


Eighteen miles from Boston, B. 
Family School. $500 per year. 
clusive. Special care and training to young boys. 
technology, and business. Send for circular to 

M. C. Mitcue t, Principal. 


& L. R.R. Strictly Select 
Admits ages from 7 to 15 in: 

Fits tor coliege, 
Billerica, Mass. 





MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. Library, Labora 
tories, Cabinets, ‘and Observ: atory, The fifty-seventh year opens 
a 4. 1893. Board and tuition, ‘$250. 

. E. S. MEAD, President. 
Mass. 


South Hadley, 


Mes. R. G. WILLIAMS’S SELECT FAMILY SCHOOL 
Amherst (suburbs, Mass. 


for Girls. Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 

Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Art, and 
Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages at mod- 
erate expense. 77th year opens Sept. 13. For catalogue address 

Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 

Wilbraham, Mass. 





PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
for girls. 24th year. Prepares for College. 
and Music. 

James C. Parsons, Principal. 


Also Science, Art, 


Greenfield, Mass. 





SEDGWICK INSTITUTE. | 
A strictly select and limited school for young men and boys. 
Prepares for college and business. Students are members of the 


Principal’ s family and receive constant personal attention. Address 
E. J. Van Lennep, Principal. 
(Berkshire County) Great Barrington, Mass. 


THE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
will re-open Tuesday, October 3, 1893. A limited number of Joard- 
ing pupils will be received into the family. 

112 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE HOME SCHOOL. 

Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. 
gressive. College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
illustrated circular. 


Wide awake, thorough, pro 
Send for 


Worcester, Mass. 





Massachusetts continued on next page. 
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CONNECTICUT (CONTINUED). 








WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 
Thorough prepar: ation for any Coliege or Scientific School. 
cate admits to various colleges. Three New Buildings : 

School House, admirably equipped with laboratories, libraries, 
and superb Gymnasium. 

Dormitory, rooms en suite, with every modern improvement, 
including fire-place in each room. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Dining Hall, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 

All buildings heated by steam. Ample play-grounds. 

D. W. Asercrompir, A.M., Principal. Worcester, Mass. 


6oth year begins Sept. 6th. 
Certifi- 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, where protection 
from inclement winters and unsurpassed advantages in education 
are secured. The grounds, four acres, the handsomest of any 
school in the South, make a winter garden attractive for out-door 
exercise. Same climate as Summerville, Aiken, or California. 
Music and Art specialties French and German spoken. Buildings 
heated by hot-water heaters. Appointments and sanitary arrange- 
ments first class. 
Rev. W. R. Atkinson, D D., 





President. Columbia, S. C. 








: MAINE. 


Miss ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 

Opens October 4th, in Portland, the largest city in Maine; 
healthful climate; beautiful situation on Casco Bay. School 
located in most desirable part of the city. College preparatory and 
French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. 


advanced courses. 
Excellent musical advantages. 


Prospectus on application. 
_ Portland, _Maine. _ 


CONNECTICUT. | 
WOODSIDE SEMINARY FOR CIRLS. 


Terms $500 to $600. Every advantage for culture, study, and 
health. uber limited. Aoply for circulars with full particulars. 

Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 
Hartford (77 ¢ 












he suburbs), Conn. _ 


MCLEAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
College Preparatory, Literary, and English courses. 
German, Art, Music. 
Location attractive, healthful, accessible. 
Address Kev. J. B. McLean, 


French, 


_.. Simsbury, Conn. 
Miss Low’s 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Opens last Wednesday in 
September. Circulars sent on application. 


Miss Low. Miss Heywoop. Stamford, Conn. 





Miss BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR CIRLS. 


Twenty-second year. Primary, Intermediate, and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music, Art, and the Languages. Careful at- 
tention to morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light, gymnasium. Norwalk, Conn. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL ror CIRLS ano YOUNG LADIES 
re-opens Sept. 28, 1893. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Special departments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, 
Languages. Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 
Hillside, Norw alk. Conn. 


ST. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 
Nineteenth Year opens Sept. 20, 1893. The Rev. Francis T. 
Russel], M.A., 
Miss Mary R. HILLARD, Princip al. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 Boys. 

68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Preparation for college or 
business. Absolutely healthy location and genuine home, with re- 
fined surroundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. Root, Principal. Greenwich, Conn. 


Rector. 
Waterbury, Conn. 





HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


1660-1893. Prepares thoroughly for colleges and scientific schools, 
For catalogue, address 


Georce L. Fox, Rector. New Haven, Conn. 
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SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prin- 
cipals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 
Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 

56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn. 





THE MISSES STOWE'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


On high ground overlooking the Sound; limited number received 
into the family. _ Greenwich, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOuNG Boys. 
$500. roth year. My 60-page book tells what education means 
for a boy here. Development of character stands first with us. 
No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. Curtis, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69) 


9). 
__Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 





BETTS ACADEMY. 
ssth year. Send for illustrated circular. 


Wo. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale), Principal, Stamford, Conn. 





BoxwooD BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
at Old Lyme, Connecticut, will re-open September 2oth, 1893. 


Mrs. R. S. Griswo.p. 
é Old Lyme, Conn. 





RHODE ISLAND. 





FRIENDS SCHOOL 
for Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. 
from 18 States. All denominations. 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
college. Address 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 


Excellent home. Students 
Thorough work in English, 
Our certificate admits to 


Providence, R. I. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Steam 
heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. $200 a year. 
September 12. Write for illustrated catalogue. 

F, D. Buaxes.ee, D.D., Principal. 

_ East Greenwich, R. I. | 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





HOLDERNESS SCHOOL. 

New Hampshire’s Diocesan School for Boys. Preparation for 
College, Scientific Schools, Business. For catalogue and par- 
ticular information, apply to the 

Rev. Lorin Wesster, M A., 
Miss A. C. MORGAN'S 
School for Young Ladies and Misses. 
27, 1893. 


Rector. Plymouth, N. H. 





zoth year. Re-opens Sept. 


Ph, 5. 3. 





ILLINOIS. 





WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Fifteenth year. An old and thorough preparatory school, with 
graduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and other colleges. Cadets 
prepared for college or for business. Circulars sent on application. 

Upper Alton, II. 





ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Forty-fifth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and ex- 
cellent preparatory school. Specially organized departments of 
music and art. Four well-equipped laboratories. Good, growing 
library. Fine gymnasium. Resident physician. Memorial Hall 
enables students to much reduce expenses. For catalogue, address 

Saran F. ANDERSON, Principal. 

Lock Box 15, Rockford, Ill. 





TODD SEMINARY. 

A delightful home school for twenty-five boys. 
prospectus, address 

Nose Hit, Principal. 


45th year. For 
Woodstock, III, 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
LAW DEPARTMENT LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three year course. For information, address 
E. E, Barrett, LL.B., Secretary. 
1501 Unity Building, Chicago, Il 

















OHIO. 














MisS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


Women. 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all Colleges for 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


for young women who desire a course of study beyond that of the 


preparatory or high school. 
Mary Evans, ‘Principal. 


Painesville, Ohio. 





Ee MT. AUBURN YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
‘i School of Language, Literature, and History. 
8 Elective Courses of Study. Eminent Lecturers. 
: Foreign Travel. Special Courses in History of Art. 
Training and Social Culture. Pupils limited in number. 
for Annual Announcement. 

Address H. THANE MILLER. 


Mt. 


Music and Art. 
Preparation for 
Careful Home 


Send 


Auburn, Cincinnati. 





for Young Ladies. 
Music, Art, Oratory, Physical and Social Culture. 
aration. Fall term begins Sept. 28, 1893. 


MiSS PHELPS'S ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Special advantages in Language, Literature, 
College Prep- 


151 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 





HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY. 


For Young Ladies and Girls. 
and growing rapidly. 
applicants declined for want of room. 

Miss Apa I. Ayer, B.A., Principal. 


A school of the highest grade, 
New building last year; otherwise many 
For Catalogue, address 


Gambier, Ohio. 





KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY. 


health, habits, and manners. 
LAWRENCE Rust, LL.D., Rector. 


This old and remarkably successful school provides thorough 
preparation for college or business, and careful supervision of 
For Illustrated Catalogue, address 


Gambier, Ohio, 





MICHICAN. 





MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
A superior school and refined home. Now building. 
Sept. 14th, 1893. Terms $250. For catalogue, address 
Kate M. A.itnG, M.A., Principal. 


Opens 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF Music. 


Unique advantages. For catalogue, address 
Avpert A. STANLEY, A.M., Director. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 





MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 


Dressing and Field Geology. 
well equipped. Tuition free. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


A State School of Mining, Engineering, and allied subjects. 
Summer Schools in Surveying, ‘Shop Practice, Assaying, and Ore 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill 
For catalogue write the Director. 

Houghton, Mich. 


Has 





BINGHAM SCHOOL, FOR Boys. 
1793. Established in 1793. 

201st session begins Sept. rst, 1893. 

Maj. R. Bincuam, Superintendent. 


1893. 





Asheville, N. C, 





TENNESSEE. 








WARD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Opens September 7th. Without a rival in its delightful location, 
buildings, and equipment. Finest Art Department in the South. 
Conservatory of Music. Best advantages in Literature, Languages 
and Elocution. 


J. D. Banton, Prest. Nashville, Tenn. 








MINNESOTA. 





STANLEY HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 14 instructors, g resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, and Languages. Two 
years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers Scholarship, 
value $400, to Bryn ‘Mawr College. For Catalogue, address 

Miss Ottve ADELE Evers, Principal. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ST. MARY'S HALL FOR GIRLS. 


28th year opens September 21st, 1893. 
Pupils are prepared for College Examinations. 
to Wellesley. 

Rt. Rev. H. B. Wuirrce, D.D., Rector. 

Miss Evia F, LAwkENCE, Principal. 

For Catalogue, address St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 











Terms, $350 per year. 
Certificate admits 





VIRGINIA. 
FARQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Thirty-third year begins Sept. 21, 1893. Situated in the Pied- 
mont region of Virginia, on R.& D. RR. -» 54 miles from Wash- 
ington. Terms reasonable. For catalogues, address 

Gro. G. Butter, A.M., Principal. Warrenton, Va. 





AUGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY. 

Term begins Sept. 7, 1893. Unsurpassed climate, location, 
grounds, and appointments. -Full corps of teachers. For cata- 
logue, apply to 

Miss Mary J. Batpwin, Principal. 

Staunton, Va. 








MARYLAND. 


LUTHERVILLE SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 225 per year. Music and Art Specialties. 
Non-sectarian. Modern conveniences. Home comforts. Forty 


~— year. 14 States represented. Address 
Rev. J. H. Turner, A. M., Principal. Lutherville, Md. 


THE ‘MISSES BOND'S 
School for Girls. Boarding Pupils limited to ten. 
Course. 





(Near Baltimore) 





Complete 


21 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 
KEE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC AND ART CONSERV- 
ATORY. 





A choice school. Finest climate in the worl<, beautiful grounds, 
elegant buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty, all home 
comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. Send for Catalogue 
and i al to 

. Keepy, President. 


THE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Founded by Miss S. N. Randolph of Virginia. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
1214 Eutaw Place, near Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, Md. 


MT. DE SALES. 

This old and most successful school for young ladies, in charge 
of the Sisters of the Visitation, offers every advantage for culture, 
study, and health. Terms reasonable. 


_ Hagerstown, Md. _ 





Catonsville, Md. 


ST. JOHN'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For boys 12 to 16 preparing for college, U. S. Naval Academy, 

or business. Careful supervision of health and habits. Masters 

all graduates. Address o_o 
James W. Cain, M.A 

NOTRE DAME wT aan 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparatory School for 
Little Girls, 


Annapolis, Md. 





Embla P. O.. near Baltimore, Md. 


MOUNT VERNON INSTITUTE. 
English, 
Sept. 27th. 








Will re-open 
Students pre- 


French, and German School for Girls. 
3oarding pupils limited to twenty. 


pared for college. 
Mrs. Jutia R. TuTwIiter, Principal. 
706 Saint Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 































~— Healthfully and beautifully loca- 
-ted in the Hudson River Valley. 
l= A ffords superior advantages for 


gn and systematic education to boys and girls. 
=. Careful attention given by a strong faculty of experi- 

“enced professors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and 
physical culture. A Conservatory of Music and Art of high grade. 
40th year opens September 18th. 


For illustrated catalogue, address 


Rev. A. H. FLACK, eenined Pres’t, Claverack, N. Y. 





London is the healthtest city in Canada. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE. 


A first-class BoarpinG Scuoor for the elementary 
and higher education of YounG Lapis and Gir.s. 

Primary and Full Academic Courses. Conservatory 
of Music. School of Art, Elocution, etc. Beautiful 
Home. Moderate and EXTREMELY HEALTHY Climate. 
150 acres. Riding School. On 
through route between East and West—Grand Trunk, 
Canadian Pacific, and Michigan Central Railways, 
Students from all parts of America. Number re- 
ceived limited. See Hellmuth College Exhibit in 
Women’s Building, World's Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago. For illustrated catalogue, address 

Rev. E. N. EnGuisn, M.A., Principal. 

London, Ontario, Canada. 


Passenger elevator. 








CLINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 
Co-educational. Comprises: Seminar 
with four courses: Collegiate, heoee 
usical, Civil Engineering, Scientitic 
2. Fitting Sonodl, tor any College, 
8. School of Fine ts, Music 
_» (Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, un- 
_. der superior foreign teachers), 
=, Elocution, Art. 4. Porter 
School of Business Train- 

™ ing. 5 Military Acade- 

‘li; ) my. Officer detailed by 

ig U.S. Government. Lim- 

es ited to 150 Cadets. Ar- 

mory 150x80. All de- 

Ss cern ert partments open to Ca- 

dets. Main a as complete as a fine hotel in furnishings ; ele- 
vator, steam. ampus 9 acres. Gymnasium, Overlooking the 
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Mohawk Vailey. * English Prep. Dept, 





New England Conservatory 
Founded by of Music. CARL FAELTEN, 


Dr. Eben Tourjee. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Calendar Free. FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Mgr., Boston, Mass- 


THE LEADING 
CANADIAN £ 
COLLEGE ONTARIO. 


5 Graduating Courses. 20 Professors. 200 Students. 60 pp. 
illustrated Catalogue. Address Principat Austin, A.M. 





@ YOUNG WOMEN, 
ST. THOMAS, 





Micnican, Orchard Lake. 
Michigan Military Academy. 
A thoroughly optioned College Preparatory School, abreast of 
the most progressive Eastern Academies, Catalogue sent upon 
application. Cor. J. S. RoGers, Supt. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 


West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


A home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and certificates 
students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary training, with 
wide choice of electives (including Music, Art, and Langu: ages); 
excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine buildings, with Li- 
brary, Gymnasium, and Laboratory ; location quiet, healthful, ac- 





cessible. References in all parts of the country. Send for 
illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 
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GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

Eighteenth year begins September 20th. Prepares for college 
and gives special courses of study. For young ladies and children. 

Miss R. S. Rice, A.M., lp... 

Miss M. E. Beep, A.M., 5 Principals. 

470-481 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
School for Girls. The next year will open October 4th. Circulars 
sent on application. 64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Take a Course in the 
STUDY 23533: 
Correspondence 
School of Law. 
(Incorporated.) 


J.COTNER, Jr.,Sec’y. 
.DETROIT, M ICH 














.—"s 10c. stamps fo 
particulars. 


W 5 CT Easily and re taught by the 
AMES WHIST LESSON CARDS 
while playing the game. Correct play of each card 


shown on its face. A fine pack of cards and full 
instruction in the American Leads system for 75 cts. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

















IF YOU WANT 

PEOPLE TO KNOW 

*‘WHERE YOU ARE AT,”’ 
ADVERTISE IN THE 


St. Louis 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 











St. Louis, Mo., or No. 64 Tribune Building, N. Y. City. 
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PARA AAARA™ 





Moses—Michael Angelo. 





Original Photographs in all Sizes. 
SEE OUR CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN 
VIEWS AND PAINTINGS OF EUROPE. 


Braun’s Carbon Prints always 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 136 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 


eteniantit from the Works of 





“MICHAEL ANGELO. 


OO eeesrwO—mOOOOoOOOOOeEeOOOOOOOrm" 


Unmounted, $1.50 and $3.00 per dozen. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 





Mailed for ro cents. 


in stock. 





FIREWORKS for Lawn, Aquatic, and other celebrations. 
Catalogue free. MASTEN & WELLS, 18 Hawley St., Boston. 


VOSE PIANOS srie‘ano Tone. 


Write for ‘Facts on Cut Glass” at the World’s 
Fair. Sent free. THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., TOLEDO, 0. 


TH D. & H.R’ 
DECKER PIANO 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY ‘Vavtev tine. 


DENVER—SAN FRANCISCO—-PORTLAND 
VIA CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y. 


TO CALIFORNIA sentc¥e ‘Route. 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL sxacares Fars. 


CHICACO, ST. PAUL, AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
13% BY THE CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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: Niel DRESS STAY 
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Alexipre we te THROUGH 
BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR WHALEBONE 


Send 15c, for one set—suflicient for a dress—to your nearest dry goods store, 











From New York 
to Montreal. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS’ 


“& NIAGARA, FIRST AND LAST,” 


MARK TWAIN, 


‘* The Earliest Authentic Mention of Niagara Falls,” 
being “ Extracts from Adam's Diary,” 
HIS LATEST SKETCH, 
APPEAR IN 


“THE NIAGARA BOOK.” 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST SOUVENIR. 
OTHER CONTENTS ARE: 


The Geology of Niagara Falls. 
Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
Historie Niagara. 
Hon. Peter A. Porter. 
Famous Visitors at the Falls. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 
The Flora and Fauna of Niagara Falls. 
Hon. David F. Day. 
(A Delightful Humorous Sketch.) 
Edward S. Martin. 
The Utilization of Niagara’s Power. 
Coleman Sellers, E.D. 
AND IN ADDITION 
What to See. (A departure from the beaten track of cheap and 
commonplace guide-books, dealing in an exquisite way with beau- 
ties and wonders of Niagara Falls.) By Frederic Almy, 


** As It Rushes By.’’ 


Charts, Maps, etc. Fully Illustrated by HARRY FENN. 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. 
For sale by all bookse ler s, or sent by publishers, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 
UNDERHILL & NICHOLS, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 


There never has been a time when cyclopedias were in greater demand than in this Colum- 
bian year. Now we are greeting all nations of the earth, and we wish to be intelli- 
gently informed regarding their customs, arts, religions, governments, 
hence we need to consult a cyclopzdia and we want 


THE BEST, 


that is, the latest, most complete, convenient in ar- 
rangement, carefully edited, with abundant maps from _ latest 
surveys. The International is that one. It is sold on terms to suit even 
those who are saving money for a visit to the World’s Fair. Write for particulars. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK: ) : en vowaeda ( CHICAGO: 
5 East roth Street. | SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. (214 Clark Street. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


GORHAM SOLID SILVER. 


Our productions are not put forth at set times nor at 
widely intermittent periods. Our artists and designers 
are constantly engaged in the preparation of novel 
effects and new styles. 

Their efforts are offered for the approval of our 
patrons daily. The newest pieces in dinner ware, salad 
dishes, tea ware, and dessert services, are notable for 
effect in ornamentation which have never before been 
shown. Their simple beauty appeals to the best taste. 
Several new patterns of the same. character in spoons 
and forks have been recently added to the large assort- 
ment in this department. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., 


19th Street & Broadway, New York City. 











Good Soup, ve THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD ye 


| Well Served, | PERI \ 


how it refreshes 









aftera long fast 
—how fittingly 
== it begins all 
good dinners, 
yy 


especially if - ee A. 

. ee: aoe PURE, DELICIOUS, 

NOURISHING 

| Extract of BEEF. FoRNURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS ano 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use <Fri I iDfFe EN 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a FORE N VALI ID Sanp 


CONVALE SCENTS, 


different soup for each day in the month. FOR DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND 
We mail Cook Book free; send us AN wien ee fone THE 
your address. SiChK-ROONM 


‘ “SHIPPING DEROT—~-. 
SBP DRUGGISTS. 2 SOnN CARLES sons, new very 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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THE LIFE OF THE MERCHANT SAILOR. 


By W. Clark Russell. 


THe ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


NAVAL reader of 

Dana’s “'Two Years 

Before the Mast” 

must wonder at 

the insignificance 

of the organic 

changes which have 

happened in the 

vocation of the sea 
since that inimitable and exquisite min- 
iature of forecastle life was given to 
the world. We use iron and steel and 
rivets where our fathers employed wood 
and treenails and copper bolts; masts 
are supported by wire when the old 
shrouds and stays were of hemp; we 
have got rid of the cathead and the 
spritsail yard ; our tops are no longer 
big enough to give a dance in ; we have 
ground off the channels into smooth 
sides, hove the deadeyes overboard, and 
“set up” the rigging, as it is called, 
with a convenient machinery of screws 
—everything coming inboards, spite of 
an ever-narrowing beam. And still the 
organic and structural changes are so 
few that, bring Dana out of his lit- 
tle brig Pilgrim and put him aboard 
one of your four-masted metal fabrics 
of to-day, with her double topsail and 
double top-gallant yards complicating 
the heavens which her yard-arms span 
into a very nightmare of bewildering 
interlacery, and after a few hours he 
shall be jumping and running to the 
shouts of the quarter-deck with as dis- 
cerning an eye and as unerring a hand 


Copyright, 1893, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


as any that may have made a round 
voyage in the same vessel. 

Of course in speaking of ships I 
shall be understood to mean tacks and 
sheets—not the funnel and the propel- 
ler. The steamboat is a supplement- 
al condition of the marine life—a par- 
ticular happy after-thought! She is 
no more a ship than a locomotive is a 
stagve-coach. Her sentience is mechan- 
ic ; her wings are of steam. 

The sailing ship is informed and pos- 
sessed by the spirit of the “viewless 
winds.” Hers is the life, and hers the 
beauty, too, of the cloud. It is the 
conditions of her being which create 
and shape the sailor’s calling. If I am 
asked how it is with Jack on board the 
steamboat, my answer must be, I don’t 
know. 

I have gone to several 
companies for information about the 
duties of the A. B. and O. S. aboard the 
propelled keel, and have not been able 
to make much of the information sent 
tome. The quarter-master has charge 
of the helm. He is doubtless an able 
seaman, and an able seaman, therefore, 
on board a steamer, apparently knows 
how to steer a ship. But is this neces- 
sarily so? An amidship helm at twen- 
ty-three knots an hour is searcely the 
same as having to “meet her” with a 
taut bowline and lifting leeches and a 
thunderous head-sea within seven points 
of the how. 

An able seaman 


steamship 


aboard a steamer 
All rights reserved. 
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probably knows how to heave the lead 
and the log, how to sing out when he 
sees a green ora red light ahead, how 
to wash down and secure the ropes 
which fasten a vessel to a wharf. But 
for further duties my gaze explores the 
steamer in vain; I look aloft at the 
pole-mast, which any boy in a bowline 
may grease down. Some mysterious 
machinery forward supplies the place 
of the windlass. The anchor comes 
up to the music of the engine, and 
the grand old full-throated hurricane 
chorus—the “Fare ye well, my pretty 
young girl,” * Old Stormy, he is dead 
and gone,” “ Across the plains of Mex- 
ico "—are as hushed as the dead rat in 
the Geordie’s mainchains. 

Therefore, in writing about the life 
of the Merchant Sailor at sea, I luff and 
shake it out of her to let the steamer 
go by quickly, as there is no business 


On the Lookout in Thick Weather. 


to be done in her forecastle—nothing 
that a young fellow who is thinking of 
going to sea would care for me to talk 
about. 





Many fleets of sailing ships are still 
afloat, and the old sailor goes to his 
grave happy in the reflection that not 
in his time anyhow has the smoke of 
the funnel blackened the delicate gleam 
of the distant sail off the horizon. In- 
deed sailing tonnage is on the increase 
in Great Britain, however it may be 
with the Protection-waistcoated yards 
of the United States. It is of interest, 
then, to lads contemplating the sea as 
a career to know that the vocation, in 
its essentials, is as it was almost in the 
beginning. They may get from records 
of old voyages, and the works of such 
writers as Fenimore Cooper, Dana, 
and Melville, as clear an idea of what is 
going on now as though they should 
make a voyage round the world in 
something brand-new out of Boston or 
the Thames. 

The reason why it is imagined that 
the essentials of the ocean voca- 
tion are wholly changed is be- 
rause the landsman obstinately 
persists in confounding the na- 
vies of the State with the ships 
of the Mercantile Marine. In 
the Navy the transformation is 
undoubtedly absolute. The 
three-decker, the frigate, the cor- 
vette, the ten-gun “ pelter,” the 
smart little schooner with her 
pennon like a beam of light and 
her “long-tom” keeping a thirsty 
forecastle lookout with a grin- 
ning iron eye for the slaver and 
the pirate; these and the like : 
are hopelessly vanished types. 
Hence it is that Marryat, to all 
intents and purposes, is as an- 
tiquated as Smollett, and Smol- 
lett as any ancient mariner who 
seems to lean out of the black- 
letter frame of old Hakluyt, 
leering at you with a jelly-lke 
eye under the sharp of a hand 
as wrinkled and lean and long 
as his who shot the albatross in 
Coleridge’s poem. The landsman 
looks at an iron-clad and then he 
reads “ Peter Simple,” and he un- 
derstands that there has hap- 
pened a mighty change, unparalleled in 
the history of mutation. A merchant 
sailor on the other hand reads “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” or Cooper's 
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Stowing a 


“Homeward Bound,” or Melville’s “ Red- 
burn ;” he signs articles out of London 
or Liverpool, out of any European or 
American port, and finds the old life 
almost identical with the descriptions 
he is fresh from. There is the same 
food ; there are the same captains and 
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Topsail. 


mates ; the same sort of hold to fill up 
with the same sort of goods; the same 
poor pay, hard work, hard words, and 
foul weather. 

The few alterations aloft, a screw in- 
stead of wheel-chains, a short metal 
bowsprit instead of long spars full of 
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Riding Down a Stay. 


jibs and stay-sail yearning to the flying- 
jibboom-end, make no difference ; the 
life is as it was; as, while it remains 
under canvas, it will ever be ; and it is 
well ‘that young fellows who mean to 
go to sea should know this to begin 
with, because there are shelves full of 
human experiences extant to tell them 
what to expect. 

I suppose no life has such a fascina- 
tion for boys as the sea, certainly for 
the British boy. I have sometimes, 
while wondering how a lad’s thoughts 
run when a passion for the sea is mak- 
ing a pirate of him to the marrow, 
looked into my own memory. I went 
to sea when I was thirteen and a few 
months. I followed the calling for 
nearly eight years, and claim knowl- 
edge of it on every merit of service and 
suffering. It was not Marryat and the 
other novelists that sent me to sea. It 
was simply and wholly the love of a 
ship. I was “ brought up” at the sea- 
side and was never weary of looking at 
the vessels loading and discharging at 
the wharves. They were dirty old col- 


liers chiefly; worn, lean, and 
ragged fabrics out of Newcastle 
and the North, but to my boyish 
sight they were as lovely as the 
most poetic in grace and beauty 
of the Symondite keels. I loved 
the old caboose with its grimy, 
smoking chimney, the greasy 
one-eyed rogue of a cook, look- 
ing up at me with a shark’s lan- 
guishing leer; the inverted boat 
amidships; the weather - worn 
skylight aft sealing from my 
sight the romantic mysteries of 
the cabin, out of whose gloom, 
through the companion-way, 
there would sometimes stagger, 
with drunken stateliness, the fig- 
ure of a skipper, with legs like 
the prongs of a pitchfork. 

All sorts of marvellous ro- 
mancing thoughts visited me out 
of those crazy old barks and 
brigs ; dreams of a distant gold- 
en land, vague but sweet as a 
child’s fancy of heaven ; visions 
of the lonely Pacific islands, with 
the oily gleam of a black man’s 
body in the shadow of a cocoa- 
nut-tree, and a canoe riding eas- 
ily upon the boiling wash of the ocean 
comber. Of how many things of this 
sort did I dream! I guess when I was 
a little boy I was much like others, 
who are little boys now, and who want 
to go to sea in this year as I did in that. 
Well, let me here put down what I 
think of it all, from stem to stern, from 
truck to keel, plumbing the foremast 
from the seaman’s chest at the foot of 
it, to the royalmast head, where Blue 
Peter is flying. 

Nothing is more familiar than a ship, 
and nobody has been written, talked 
of, sung about more abundantly than 
the sailor ; and of ships and sailors the 
landsman knows absolutely nothing at 
all. How and where is Jack housed? 
What does he eat and drink? What 
are his pleasures? What his griev- 
ances, hopes, prospects? To answer 
these questions you must go to sea as 
a sailor ; you must sit round the mess- 
kid with the crew, you must drink, 
with a face of loathing, if you will, of 
the contents of the scuttle-butt ; you 
must be imperfectly clothed; your 
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baggage must be a bundle, your bed an 
armful of straw ; you must know what 
it is to work twenty-four hours in the 
day, and to receive not half-pence, but 
curses, as overtime wages. 

The landsman thought —he still 
thinks —he will forever go on think- 
in¢g—that a sailor has little more to 
do on board ship than to lean over the 
windlass-end, pipe in mouth, while the 
wind blows him along, shifting his po- 
sition only when the dog-watch comes 


Heaving the Lead. 


round, that he may shake a foot to the 
noise of a fiddle on the booms. “We 
are merry folks, we sailors,” says Ben, 
in the old comedy of ‘ Love for Love.” 
“We haven't much to care for. Thus 
we live at sea, eat biscuit, and drink 
flip; put on a clean shirt once a quar- 





ter — come home, get rid of a little 
money, and then put off with the next 
fair wind. How d’ye like us?” ‘ Oh,” 
says the lady in answer, “you are the 
happiest, merriest men alive.” 

William Congreve was writing this 
stuff in King Charles's time. More 
than a hundred years later Charles 
Dibdin was warbling the like nonsense. 
Are we not singing and believing in the 
same absurdities to this day in the 
blatant bosh which makes the rafters 


of the music-hall tremble and the ribs 
of the country visitor heave with patri- 
otic afflatus? A sailor is not the more 
willing to forgive the lies of the ballad 
and the play, the novel and the song, 
because the writers never were at sea. 
What did William Congreve, in his 
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vast flowing curly wig, know about 
weevils and bilge-water, when he 
charged the throat of that caricature, 
Ben, with long-shore jargon about the 
delights of the deep? Neither ever 
went Dibdin to sea as a sailor—though 
everything must be forgiven to the 
composer of “Tom Bowline,” especial- 
ly when you consider that Great Brit- 
ain was savagely at war in Dibdin’s 
time ; that the press-gangs were blood- 
ily busy with truncheon and cutlass ; 
seamen hard to get, seeing how the 
very best of them—from Tweed to 
Thames, were to be found under the 
Stars and Stripes ; and that Dibdin was 
hired by the State to court the hayseed 
to the tenders with melodious assur- 
ances that life on board ship was made 
up of fiddling, drinking, dancing, the 
humors of Saturday night, hats full of 
prize money, and ahome ashore at the 
public expense, until death, for the tim- 
ber-toed heart of oak. 

The sea is a hard life—none harder ; 
and if you make up your mind to go to 
sea before the mast, you must expect 
coarse fare, rough usage, cheerless 
toil. There are three grades of afore- 
mast folks: boys who are in every- 
body’s way and have everything to 
learn ; ordinary seamen who are able 
seamen in the making; and able sea- 
men who are supposed to be thorough 
sailors, “every hair a ropeyarn and 
every finger a fish-hook.” An able sea- 
man is expected to know (expectation 
is often disappointed!) how to steer, 
how to heave the lead and the log, how 
to furl and set a sail, how to bend and 
unbend canvas, how to send down yards 
and masts, how to set up rigging. If 
he is a true sailor and a lover of his 
calling he will possess as exact an 
acquaintance with the fabric of a ship 
as a clockmaker with the mechanism of 
a timepiece. Nor need a young fellow 
long follow the sea to know all that any 
old boatswain could teach him. A full- 
rigged ship is a complicated object to 
the eye. It is in reality as simple to 
understand as a chimney-stack. Only 
consider the sort of intellects which 
have proved supreme as master-rig- 
gers! A young fellow need never 
doubt that he will pick up all about a 
ship as swiftly as his brains will per- 


mit him to look and to think if he will 
but dedicate himself wholly to the eall- 
ing. I can claim for myself that when 
I first went to sea, before we were 
abreast of Agulhas, outward bound to 
Sydney, New South Wales, there were 
few questions left for me to ask, little 
remaining for me to learn. 

Iam speaking of practical seaman- 
ship. The art of the sextant and chro- 
nometer is another matter. But more 
is wanted in a seaman than the art- 
fullest acquaintance with the mechan- 
ism of his ship. He needs a spirit 
that is in perfect sympathy with the 
whole bounding fabric. It is this 
spirit which in its perfection makes 
the exquisite helmsman, who feels the 
life of the vessel in a single spoke of 
her wheel as the uttermost link of 
the spider's delicate principality of silk 
trembles its sensibility to the insect’s 
fore-claw resting on a single thread. 
So with heaving the lead or the log; 
with innumerable details of daily rou- 
tine, the “swigging off” on a vope, the 
pillowing of the midship slack of a sail 
into the grace of a frigate-like bunt, 
the jockeying of a yardarm for reef- 
ing or sending down canvas ; in such 
things will show that sympathetic spir- 
it which, in a seaman, must inform and 
make the soul of his mechanic knowl- 
edge, or he is no true sailor. 

When once the ship is out of sound- 
ings and the anchors stowed, the disci- 
pline of the sea-life is as monotonously 
recurrent as the pulse of the ocean 
swell. Decks are washed down at day- 
break; the hands go to breakfast at 
half-past seven ; throughout the fore- 
noon watch there are fifty jobs for the 
mate and the boatswain to put the men 
to. I should need every page of this 
mmagazine to catalogue the needs of a 
sailing ship even in these days of ma- 
chinery and wire rope, when much of 
the old serving, parcelling, tarring, set- 
ting up, and the like is at an end. 
There are sails to be mended. The 
men are kept at work aloft, on the fore- 
-astle, in the waist. There is always 
something to be done; a sailor is never 
allowed to be idle. And though it’s a 
midnight black as the tomb, all snugg¢ed 
down perhaps toa band of topsail, a 
breathless calm, Jack must still keep 
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the deck under the bare black eye of 
heaven, if only that he may feel how 
hard it rains. 

No matter what the weather, the sail- 
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souls—to close reef the fore and main- 
topsails one after the other. I have 


seen the whole watch “tailing on ” to the 
reef tackles, and scarcely able to make 





Washing Down the Deck at Dawn. 


ing ship will find work for every min- 
ute of the hour. Sail must be trimmed, 
shortened, enlarged, reefed, expanded 
afresh over and over again. In one re- 
spect the sailor of to-day is better off 
than the mariner of an earlier time ; he 
has the double topsail yard—a notable 
American invention which, consistently 
with Bullish traditions, the English 
shipowner was very slow to adopt. 
You let go your upper topsail halliards 
and are at once under close-reefed can- 
vas with the upper cloths almost be- 
calmed by the lower till they can be 
stowed. 

In my time it sometimes took all 
hands—a ship’s company of thirty 


“two blocks” of them. I have seen the 
topsail with the yard on the cap blow- 
ing up bladder-shaped, hard as cast 
iron, with men on the cloths dancing 
and stamping to bring the reef-band 
down to the grip of the fellows on the 
yard, with a seaman at the weather ear- 
ing shrieking to the captain on the 
poop to luff and shake it out of her, 
the captain meanwhile with a sullen 
nod, “ holding on all,” fearing not only 
the weight of a green sea aboard, but 
the loss of half the men off the yard 
should he put the helm down by a 
spoke or two. As with the studding- 
sail so with the single topsail ; the age 
of reefing in the full old sense of that 
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word is over; and let those who con- 
template the ocean as a career be thank- 
ful that it is so. 

I wish I could drawa picture of Jack’s 
pleasures while on the high seas. I 
would do so if I knew where to look 
for them. My experience is that there 
is no section of the working classes less 
saved for by their employers than sea- 
men. Do you ever hear, for example, 
of a shipowner putting a little library 
of books, not necessarily religious, into 
a forecastle or deckhouse for the use of 
the crew? In olden times few sailors 
could read ; in these days there is scarce 
a Jack who cannot spell through a news- 
paper or a volume ; many can flourish 
the pen and write fairly good English ; 
but the sailor is still accepted as the 
traditional dog of the centuries, and if 
his chest lacks the things he may sing 
out in vain for a sheet of paper and a 
drop of ink ; there is nothing for him 
aft, and he may hunt the forepeak to 
no purpose for the means of sending a 
message home to his mother or wife 
or sweetheart. 

Fielding, in the account he wrote of 
his voyage to Lisbon, wonders that the 
gentlemen of the jacket should 
prove the cursing, blaspheming, 
erowling fellows the great nov- 
elist seems to have found them. 
Did he hope to witness the po!- 
ish of the footman in the fore- 
castle hand of his day? You 
will not surely look for refine- 
ment in men whom you flog and 
feed on food which maddens 
with constipation ; whose work 
is man- killing, whose wage is 
soul-subduing ; who, themselves 
sprung from the humblest, you 
embrutalize yet by neglect, by 
leaving them in their leisure to 
the indulgence of their own wild 
and often inhuman passions. 
Yet in this manner was the sail- 
or of Fielding’s and of a much 
later day treated. In this age 
we do not flog, but to what de- 
gree is the sailor better off than was the 
tarpaulin of Fielding’s time? Jack goes 
to sea in a bigger ship than the old salt 
sailed in, but is his life the securer for 
that? Is his deckhouse drier than the 
black old forecastle, when the freight of 


iron or coal sinks the hull to the wash- 
streak and when a shift of cargo will 
give a list which there is no virtue in 
the axe, in this day of metal shrouds 
and back-stays, to remedy ? 

That the average British merchant 
sailor was ever in any century the ruf- 
fian Fielding would have us believe, I 
doubt ; that he is no ruffian in this age, 
but on the contrary a worthy overtaxed 
poor fellow with twenty grievances he 
is unable to submit or obtain redress 
for we all know. And I wish I could 
say that the growth and maintenance of 
what is honest and virtuous in Jack was 
due to the recognition of him as a man 
with human needs and feelings by those 
who employ him. Every young fellow 
with a taste for the sea has read or heard 
much of the quality of the food that is 
served out to sailors. This matter of 
provisions is one of the bitterest trou- 
bles of the seaman. I understood the 
significance of it years ago ; it was, as 
it is, a perpetual menace ; it involved a 
ceaseless threat of peril, mutiny, blood- 
shed on the high seas; and with the 
hope of making the subject clear to the 
landsman I wrote “The Wreck of the 





In the Forecastle. 


Grosvenor.” In Great Britain at the 
time I am dictatine this article, the 
pressing marine question and problem 
of the hour is this same subject of the 
quality of the provisions served out to 
merchant sailors. People are begin- 
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ning to agree that the sailor has been 
poisoned or starved long enough, and 
that it is about time humanity or sci- 
ence gave him wholesome food to help 
him through about the hardest toil a 
man undergoes in this world. 

Steele, in the “Tatler” (No. 39), tells 
us that when Charles IL.’s fleet was to 
be victualled they brought two sam- 
ples of ships’ bread to the king, who, 
not knowing which to choose, threw 
them to a dog, and the piece the beast 
snatched was the biscuit the sailors got. 
This may account for the old saying 
that sailors’ food is fit only for a dog ; 
but in sad truth much of the provisions 
that are shipped for seamen’s use the 
hungriest dog would keck at. Nothing 
but a man could live upon it. Nobody 
but a sailor could chew it. I hope to 
live to see this great wrong put right. 
For years I have dealt with it in arti- 
cles and novels, and done my best to 
accentuate it to the attention of a peo- 
ple for whom maritime affairs seem to 
have no interest, though they are the 
greatest naval power in the world and 
first of all nations as owners and build- 
ers. 

I am asked to write the truth about 
the merchant sailor, and I must frankly 
tell my young readers whose leaning 
may be toward the sea that, as things 
stand, they must look to be ill-fed if 
they enter a merchantman’s forecastle. 
I believe the American seaman, when 
he is to be found, is better used in this 
way than the British ; his scale of diet- 
ary is not larger than ours, but the 
food is of better quality. His flour is 
white ; his biscuit does not wriggle at 
the pores; his pork and beef are sweet. 
There would be little to complain of if 
sounds meant things; if the names in 
a catalogue of forecastle provisions ex- 
pressed the true nature of the stuff they 
labelled or indicated. For example, in 
1844, the Committee of the General 
Shipowners’ Society recommended a 
scale of forecastle eating that com- 
prised bread, beef, pork, flour, rice, 
pease, tea, sugar, mustard, and vinegar. 
Here seems plenty for a poor man’s 
meal. A yokel, bent on going to sea, 
might never have heard of half of these 
delicacies in his father’s ill-thatched 
cottage ; and I believe no sailor would 


complain if the pound and a quarter of 
beef, the pound and a quarter of pork, 
the half pound of flour, and the like 
served out day after day, were as these 
same things are in butchers’ shops and 
grocery stores ashore. 

But open the average harness cask in 
which the meat is kept, and the odor is 
that of the trough ; hand up a piece of 
biscuit out of the bread-barge and let 
it lie in the sun—the baker’s biscuit 
ashore does not crawl like that! Ob. 
serve the dingy hue of this sample of 
flour. Where grew the wheat, and 
where revolved the mill by which that 
cask was filled? Doubtless in some of 
the steam mail-lines, the crews are well- 
fed ; that is, the provisions served out 
to them are of excellent quality. This 
is notably the case in the forecastles 
of some of the Atlantic liners and in 
the vessels belonging to the Union 
Steamship Company, where the dietary 
scale besides beef, pork, and so forth as 
above, includes fresh bread, butter or 
marmalade, suet, molasses, pickles, fresh 
potatoes, raisins, and other articles cal- 
culated to keep Jack content. But the 
owner of the sailing ship will say : “The 
Union craft are steamers ; the passage 
to the Cape of Good Hope is made 
within three weeks ; they can very well 
manage to give fresh potatoes and fresh 
meat also; my ships are sometimes 
three and sometimes four months be- 
tween port and port without touching.” 
But my answer is, the time occupied in 
a voyage is no excuse for shipping bad 
forecastle provisions to start with. If 
you carry passengers in your saloon or 
cuddy, your cook and steward contrive 
to manufacture a wholesome bill of fare 
for them, meal after meal, though your 
ship be a hundred days at sea. It is not 
dogs, but men, who have “signed on” 
with vou forward for your round voy 
age. You have no right to expect will- 
ingness in servants you starve. You 
may point to your tierces and your 
hogsheads, but the spirit of famine will 
lurk in a crammed harness cask if the 
meat in it stinks. 

This food-question is not understood 
ashore because the ship-owners hold 
up their dietary scales and the public 
read the list and think there is plenty, 
and that Jack should be satisfied. I 
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have known what it is to work when 
half-starved—to toil like a very demon 
for life almost, famine-stricken — but 
through no fault of the captain’s. We 





and drink than a bit of ship’s biscuit 
(which I, as a boy, would overlay with 
moist sugar), and a pannikin of putrid 
water. Even a sailor cannot toil cheer- 





Man Overboard—Rescuers Getting into Quarter Boat. 


were off the Horn, ice all about us, a 
mountainous sea rolling, the galley fire 
washed out, six hours of daylight in 
the twenty-four, and sails to be bent, 
ranvas to be reefed, all aloft to be 
snugged by a slender ship’s company 
frozen to the marrow throughout an 
eternity of howling icy blackness—an 
Antarctic darkness visible by the ghast- 
ly glare of the frothing head of the 
surge. All hands of us worked through 
such nights with nothing more to eat 


fully on an empty stomach. I have 
known a watch fling their allowance of 
meat overboard as regularly as pork 
day came round; yet they had to slave 
like horses all the same on the worse 
than lenten fare of mouldy ship’s bread 
and greasy tepid water, gravelly with a 
sort of shot, called pease soup. When- 
ever I hear of a crew brought ashore, 
charged with mutinously refusing to 
proceed on account of the badness of 
the provisions, I recall my Cape Horn 
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experiences, I dwell upon my own sen- 
sations when I had to work out and 
away harder than a pitman or a brick- 
layer, on a flatulent diet of sickly bis- 
cuit and stale water; and with all my 
heart I pity the men, knowing that in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
the complaint is well founded. 

This condition of the life should be 
borne in mind by the young fellow who 
wants to go to sea. I exageerate noth- 
ing. It has been suggested that the 
rottenness and wretchedness of the 
forecastle food is mainly owing to the 
ill manner in which it is dressed, and 
there are proposals afloat for establish- 
ing a school of marine cookery. I will 
not say that the trained ship’s cook 
might not mend matters a little, but I 
am afraid that those who are for teach- 
ing people how to cook for sailors at 
sea, have but a very slender acquaint- 
ance with the quality and character of 
the stuff their artists of the galley 
would be called upon to boil. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
new Victualling Scale will satisfy the 
sailor. The forecastle menu “reads ” 
very well; but so did the old ones. 
Nothing to a hungry man sounds nicer 
than beef and pork and pudding. But 
Oh, the beef of the sea! And Oh, the 
puddings! Jack’s bill of fare is now, it 
seems, to run thus: 


of an undermanned forecastle of which 
perhaps a full half of the men prove 
themselves, when at sea, utterly unfit 
for their duties—ignorant of the very 
elements of the vocation, unable to 
steer or to furl, trustless when on .the 
look-out, absolutely afraid some of 
them to go aloft! The work in a ship 
thus manned obviously falls on the few 
competent men who get no additional 
pay for the extra duty imposed; nor 
dare they murmur; it is mutiny to 
step aft even to respectfully protest. 
A young fellow on first going to sea 
should contrive at all events to get 
aboard a ship where there are numbers 
enough to comfortably work her. But 
I fear he will not easily find such a ship 
in an English port. 

There is now with us a system of fill- 
ing a deckhouse or a living-room below 
with a number of apprentices, sons of 
respectable men who bind their lads at 
the cost of a trifling premium. This 
worthily supersedes an old fraud that 
was largely practised in my time; I 
mean that of taking lads into a ship 
and calling them midshipmen. Fathers 
paid heavily in premiums for each voy- 
age ; some of the lines used to. charge 
seventy guineas for the first, sixty 
guineas for the second, and fifty for 
the third voyage. The boys were 
taught nothing. I never knew a cap- 





Breakfast. Dinner. Supper. 
Sunday ..... Dry hash, soft bread. Sea-pie and plum-duff.................. Cold beef and pickles. 
Monday..... SRAGROOW .. 5.025505 Pea-soup, pork, calavances ............. Dry hash. 
Tuesday .... Rice and molasses .... Salt beef, potatoes, plum-duff........... Coid meat and pickles. 
Wednesday,..| Porridge and molasses.| Sea-pie .............0.sceccceccscoevces Potato-stew. 
Thursday .... Bread scowse ........ Pea-soup, pork, calavances ............. Cold pork and pickles. 
PNSGRY ..555 Lp ee Preserved meat, or salt fish and potatoes... Twice laid of fish. 
Saturday .... Porridgeand molasses. Salt beef, rice and molasses ............ Cold meat and pickles. 


Coffee, biscuit, butter, 
and marmalade, daily. 


Another trouble which bears heavily 
on the British sailor, and which in fair- 
ness should be submitted to the seafar- 
ing aspirant, is undermanning. Nor is 
it undermanning only in the sense of in- 
sufficiency of numbers: ships are sent 
to sea with companies inadequate to 
the need of their tonnage, even if all 
hands of them were able seamen of first- 
rate quality: but what shall we think 


Biscuit and switchel, daily. 





Tea, biscuits, butter, and 
marmalade, daily. 


tain to teach a midshipman how to 
take sights. The lads were put to 
work upon all the dirty jobs of the 
poop, such as an able seaman would 
refuse to touch; they tended the miz- 
zenmast and were a sort of cheap after- 
euard, having signed for a shilling a 
month. They were charged ten guineas 
apiece mess-money, but got nothing for 
it. They obtained no other privilege 
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for the heavy premiums exacted than 
a right to wear a livery designed by 
the shipowner with the assistance of 


the outfitters. 


be what it will. 


The ship-owner con- 
tradicts this, and contends that the pro- 


portion of foreign seamen employed is 
I g pio} 


ridiculously small, about 12.4 per cent. 





Stowing the Jib. 


This swindle is exploded. Here and 
there, indeed, in the advertisements you 
read of “ midshipmen wanted for a fine 
clipper ship; uniform worn.” But it 
usually comes to the lads being appren- 
ticed and clothed for about one-third 
the amount they used to charge to fill 
a boy's chest with drill breeches and 
bars of marine soap. 

A young fellow in England who 
wants to go to sea should undoubtedly 
start as anapprentice. Indeed, I don't 
see how he is going to get into the 
forecastle as a sailor in any capacity 
without previous experience. The 
shipping-yards of Great Britain swarm 
with respectable English seamen who 
loaf about all day long for weeks, una- 
ble to obtain a berth. The Dutchman 
is taking Jack’s place with us ; Yawcob 
will sign on for a trifling wage, and 
set his teeth and choke his growl 
over the mess kid, let the scent of it 


The seaman’s parliamentary represent- 
ative recently stated in the House of 
Commons that the British Mercantile 
Marine was composed of 150,000 men, 
of which 27,000 were foreigners, exclu- 
sive of between 20,000 and 30,000 China- 
men and Lascars, reducing the total of 
the British-born to 100,000 seamen. 
One cannot get a proportion of 12.4 per 
cent. out of these statistics. The ship- 
owners declare that the foreigners and 
Lascars combined do not greatly exceed 
50,000 men. When the Right Honor- 
able Joseph Chamberlain was President 
of the Board of Trade, he and the late 
Thomas Gray, C.B., as worthy and 
kindly a gentleman as ever filled an 
official position, went closely into this 
matter of the number of foreigners em- 
ployed in the British Merchant Service ; 
but, if I remember rightly, the figures 
they submitted with a view to legisla- 
tion widely differed from the statistics 











Burial at Sea. 


which were obtained and diligently cir- 
culated by representatives of the ship- 
owning industry. What is the sailor 
then to believe? But the point really 
comes to this: Do you or do you not 
find plenty of “ Dutchmen” sailing un- 
der the red flag of Great Britain? How 
many of these gentry there may be I do 
not know; enough, anyhow, to block 
the road. They abound in the forecas- 
tle and swarm in the shipping yards. 
I shall long remember a visit I once 
paid to the Shipping Yard at Tower 
Hill; I watched crew after crew of for- 
eigners called in to sign on, leaving the 
Englishmen without a ship, seemingly 
hopeless. Many of these poor fellows 
came about me and explained their 
grievance. They flourished certificates 
of good conduct; their eyes sparkled 
as they raged against the “ Dutchman ;” 
they nearly suffocated me as they pressed 
round, eager to find one who could un- 
derstand them, more eager yet to obtain 
an exponent and a representation. One 
man, a plain, steady, respectable ship's 
carpenter who had served in several 


employs I was acquainted with, and 
who showed me anumber of certificates 
indicating the grades he had filled, as- 
sured me he had been hanging about 
that yard for upward of four months ; 
he had seen scores of foreigners called 
in, but to him never once in that time 
had a berth in any capacity been offered. 
These are facts which Mr. Thomas 
Scrutton and others should look into 
before they challenge the statements of 
men who, like Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P., 
seek to give expression to a calling that 
for centuries has been practically voice- 
less on the forecastle side of it. 

A young apprentice bound to a re- 
spectable line, and despatched in a ship 
commanded by a captain who respects 
himself and his calling, stands, at all 
events, a professional chance: I can say 
no more. Every ship afloat, steam and 
sail, must have a master and mates ; 
the young sailor should remember this, 
work on, and hope on. 

The great British mail lines, such as 
the Peninsular & Oriental Company, 
the Union Steamship Company, and 
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others, demand that a young fellow 
shall have served in a square-rigged 
ship before he can be deemed suitable 
for a post. This also is comprised in 
the Board of Trade regulations for 
obtaining certificates of competency. 
The system of taking apprentices, not 
as formerly under the obligations of 
the old Navigation Laws, but as now 
practised, should be encouraged. Young 
fellows of good families are going to 
sea in a branch of the marine where 
culture, education, and manners are 
wanted. Every lover of the ocean life 
must wish to see the purple - faced 
swaggerer of the quarter-deck, the 
typical Blowhard with his fiery nose 
and profane tongue, swept over the 
side, and set ashore forever. We have 
had too much of that sort of dog. I 
never can believe that the Merchant 
Service has been degraded by the fore- 
castle; I look aft when they talk to 
me of the debasement of the red flag. 
You don’t expect a sea career to pol- 
ish aman; yet you find few but gen- 
tlemen in the Navy, and there is no 
reason why there should not be a high- 
er tone than now exists among the 
masters and mates of merchant ships. 
How much higher it is than it was 
may be gathered from the following 
statement made by an eminent ship- 
owner in regard to the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. “I get,” he said, “a 
couple of hundred of ships that I char- 
ter every year, and I have an opportu- 
nity of seeing the captains, and as a 
sample I must state that of one hun- 
dred out of those two hundred ships 
the captains can hardly sign their 
names to the charter-party. I ascribe 
the inferiority of the captains chiefly 
to the poverty of the ship-owners. You 
must pass an Act of Parliament com- 
pelling the ship-owner to pay double 
the rate to the captain that he pays 
now, because you will not get an edu- 
cated man to serve at a low rate. And 
that operates downward, because if 
you have an uneducated and brutal 
captain he makes his ship a hell upon 
earth to his crew, and you will not get 
a superior class of seamen to serve on 
board, and your best seamen will be 
doing what they are now doing—going 
in shoals to the United States.” 
Vou. XIV.—2 


This was said above forty years ago. 
So far ahead were the people in the 
United States in the theory of marine 
needs when they had a great shipping 
industry of their own that they were 
training some of the best of the youth 
of their country to the sea, and embel- 
lishing their white quarter-decks with 
seamen who were educated gentlemen, 
when we in Great Britain were protest- 
ing against the compulsory examina- 
tion of men as to their fitness and com- 
petency to take charge of ships. The 
late Mr. Lindsay has a note on this 
subject in his excellent “History of 
Merchant Shipping.” “In my own 
time,” he says, “I remember a ship- 
owner saying to me that he never would 
have a ‘scholar’ in command of any of 
his vessels, because education taught 
him how to make up false accounts and 
the art of cheating; while another 
whom I knew only retained one ‘ edu- 
cated’ master in his service, because he 
was flattered by being invariably ad- 
dressed by him as ‘Mr. Joseph Per- 
kins, Esquire.’” It was then that the 
Americans were submitting an example 
which our obstinate pride rendered us 
very slow to follow. A lad intended 
for the higher grades of the American 
Merchant Service was sent to school 
where he was taught mathematics, 
navigation, ship’s husbandry, and per- 
haps French; he was then bound to a 
merchant in whose counting-house he 
learned all about exchanges and other 
such commercial knowledge as a ship- 
master should possess. He then went 
to sea. The American captain often 
invested his savings in his ship. 
“Thus,” says Lindsay, “young men of 
good position and talent were led to 
enter the American merchant service, 
and had much greater inducements 
than they would have had in Great 
Britain to take a zealous interest in the 
economy, discipline, and success of the 
ship they commanded. Captains of the 
larger class of packets or “merchant 
ships, therefore, could not only afford 
to live as gentlemen, but, if men of 
good character and manners (which 
they generally were), they were received 
in the best mercantile circles on shore.” 

I dwell upon this point because I re- 
gard it as of vital interest and signifi- 
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cance to the seaman. When you ask 
about the every-day life of the merchant 
sailor, when you inquire into his pros- 
pects, labor, pleasures, a reference to the 
quarter-deck is inevitable. What sort 
of captain commands? Is he a gentle- 
man, a man of education, a humane 
man, though a sailor first of all? Then 
you will find that the every-day life of 
the sailor who serves under him is as 
pleasant, hearty, cheerful a routine as 
the ocean and all the hard conditions of 
‘the ocean will allow human endeavor to 
contrive. The sailor’s comfort will be 
regarded, his complaints wisely in- 
quired into and judiciously dealt with ; 
there will be no undue exaction of toil 
from him, even in moments which a 
worthless skipper might regard as a 
time of stress; harmless indulgences 
will be permitted; the noise of the 
fiddle will be constant in the fine 
weather dog-watch, the laugh in the 
hour of leisure frequent and hearty. 
There will be good feeling among the 
men, who will work together as one, 
with an honest, cordial rivalry between 
the watches. Ships filled with content- 
ed men in charge of educated, humane 
commanders, have been afloat by the 
score ; some in this age—as I am very 
well informed—the winds continue to 
blow to their several destinations. It 
was Lord Collingwood, Nelson’s famous 
second at Trafalgar, who, whenever he 
heard of trouble and mutiny in a ship, 
charged the captain with the difficulty. 
“Tt must be the fault of the officers,” he 
would say, and investigation invariably 
proved him right. 

The sailor’s pleasures at sea, as I 
have said, are few: it is ashore that he 
steps for the dance and the drink, and 
if he is not considerably more artful 
than the folks who lay in wait for him 
his land-going carouse is commonly 
but a brief one. “Rise up, Jack, let 
John sit down” is a very old seaman’s 
boarding-house joke. ‘You have spent 
all your money, Jack, so out you go; 
here is John, new from an eighteen 
months’ voyage. Let him sit.” But 
there is one side of the ocean life that 
must not be overlooked, and in it lies 
the fascination of the vocation to the 
young and the curious. Its possibil- 
ities of adventure are unlimited. Yes, 


even in this prosaic age, much that is 
extraordinarily picturesque and roman- 
tic is every day happening at sea. Nor 
are the old-fashioned horrors any longer 
plentiful. Science has proved a good 
angel to Jack; she has munificently 
equipped the captain’s cabin, enlarged 
the horizon of the ship’s steward ; and, 
however ill-fed the seaman may be, it 
should be wholly the owner’s fault if 
ever the poor fellow perishes for want 
of a drink of water. 

I do not attempt to follow the mer- 
chant sailor ashore. The crimp, the 
boarding-house, the sailor's home, the 
“Midge” system, as it is called, the con- 
tract note, the penalties for failing to 
join after signing articles, though the 
ship may be overloaded and under- 
manned, charged with the menace of 
death even as she floats motionless on 
the smooth stream of a river; these 
and the like are features of the mer- 
chant sailor’s life when he quits his 
vessel, which I have no space to enter 
upon here. Enough that the ocean is 
finding employment for countless per- 
sons ; it is a vocation, and its chances, 
taking them all round, are at least as 
promising as you find in many of the 
shore-going walks. I am personally 
acquainted with some, I have also 
heard of many, men now in command 
in receipt of salaries averaging from 
£400 to £800 a year, who have worked 
their way to the bridge or quarter- 
deck from the forecastle ; and they are 
the more trustworthy as commanders 
of ships, and the wiser and more re- 
spected as commanders of men, be- 
cause of the rough and practical ex- 
perience they gained before the mast. 
In the English Army the man who 
rises from the ranks is never much 
loved, nor his good qualities appreci- 
ated by the privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers of his regiment. It is 
otherwise at sea—at least in the mer- 
chant service ; a sailor good or bad ap- 
preciates a thoroughly practical sea- 
man whenever he encounters him. I 
am often asked by young fellows if I 
would advise them to go to sea; I al- 
ways answer no, not if you can get a 
living ashore. Yet, if the seafaring 
yearnings of a lad prove unconquer- 
able, he will find an ocean career not 
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without its chances and opportunities. 
But he must be prepared to fare hard 
and to work hard; he must be thrifty 
and cautious, and keep his eye steadily 
lifting in the direction of the quarter- 
deck ; he must take his sailors’ pleas- 
ures ashore very warily indeed; at 
sea he must be obstinately observant, 
cheerfully alert, heartily willing; he 


must never sacrifice an opportunity to 
learn by neglecting to inquire; and, 
above all, he must occupy his leisure, 
of which he will not get much, in read- 
ing and furnishing his mind in nauti- 
cal literature mainly, though he will 
not err in striving to obtain a view of 
things outside the limited horizon of 
his own vocation. 





























The High Water Mark Monument, Gettysburg. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF TWO VISITS TO 
GETTYSBURG. 


By A. H. 
THE FIRST VISIT. 


On the morning of July 1, 1863, 
the Second Corps, Army of the Po- 
tomae, General Hancock command- 
ing, marched to Taneytown, Md., 
where it stacked arms and _pre- 
pared to bivouac on the supposition 
that its day’s work was done. The 
men were busy preparing their coffee 
when a mounted officer came through 
the camp at a furious pace. His horse 
was reeking with perspiration, and both 
horse and rider gave unmistakable 
evidence that they were the bearers 
of portentous news. All eyes were 
turned upon the ominous messenger 
as he dashed up to corps headquar- 
ters, flung himself from his saddle, and 
delivered a message to the corps com- 
mander. Hancock always was the most 
energetic and impetuous of generals. 
In the execution of an order he impart- 
ed his vigorous personality to every- 
thing and everybody about him, from 
the chief of staff to the orderly who 
brought him his horse. No one could 
ever truthfully accuse him of failing to 
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do what he was commanded, or of exe- 
cuting an order in a lukewarm or 
slothful manner. When he received 
a command, he stood not on the order 
of going, but went at once with the 
vim and the élan, as well as the intelli- 
gence, born of his superb personality, 
his soldierly instincts, and his loyal nat- 
ure. It did not seem to us that a 
minute had elapsed from the time the 
messenger arrived before we received 
the order to “ fall in ;” and even while 
our ranks were being formed, the gen- 
eral, with his whole staff, dashed out 
upon the road toward Gettysburg. 
Then everyone turned to his neigh- 
bor to know what had occurred or 
was occurring. The answer sped 
through the ranks with the speed and 
shock of an electric current: “The 
battle is on at Gettysburg ; General 
Reynolds has been killed; General 
Meade has ordered Hancock to go at 
once to the front and assume com- 
mand, representing him ”— the corps 
to follow as fast as its many legs could 
carry it. 

Our column had not been long en 








route when we met an ambulance bear- 
ing the dead body of Reynolds, and 
soon after we were halted, drawn up in 
line, and General Meade’s field order to 
his army was read at the head of each 
regiment. While this order did not 
tell us that forty centuries were look- 
ing down upon us, it did call attention 
to what was, to us, of greater import: 
The eyes of our whole country, our na- 
tive land, were turned toward us in the 
expectation that in that momentous 
hour we would do our duty. Closing 
this exhortation, the order authorized 
corps commanders to execute sum- 
mary punishment upon any man who, 
in this crisis, failed. The whole order 
was couched in excellent terms ; its ef- 
fect was admirable, and I do not re- 
member an occasion when the Army 
of the Potomac was more thoroughly 
impressed with its grave responsibil- 
ity, and so determined that its friends 
should not be disappointed in their 
hopes. 

As we drew nearer to the scene of 
the overture to America’s Waterloo, 
though still some distance away, we 
could see the wreaths of smoke curl- 
ing up over the hills, and occasionally 
there came to our ears the dull roar of 
the guns that were covering the retreat 
of the First and the Eleventh Corps, as 
they fell back into their new positions 
on Cemetéry Hill. We were marching 
at the route step, without much in the 
way of impedimenta, and yet, when the 
sun went down, those hills which we 
afterward learned were Little and Great 
Round Top, seemed almost as far away 
as ever ; and it was very late when we 
finally halted, stacked arms, and laid 
down for a brief rest. As we had 
made a fair day’s march previous to 
the halt at Taneytown, we were much 
exhausted and fell asleep before our 
tired bodies had fairly touched the 
ground. It did not seem as though 
our eyes were fully closed before we 
were aroused, and day had not yet 
broken when we moved down to the 
front and took our position in line of 
battle with our right resting on Cem- 
etery Hill and our left extending to- 
ward Round Top. Here, all day long 
on the 2d, we supported our bat- 
teries and watched the manceuvres of 
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our comrades and the enemy on our 
left, until at about four o'clock p.m., 
when they joined in the series of 
fierce struggles in front of Round Top, 
now known as the “Peach Orchard,” 
“Devil’s Den,” ete. 

It was growing dark when, just be- 
fore Early made his assault upon the 
Cemetery Hill front, an order came for 
my regiment to go down to the ex- 
treme front, deploy two companies as 
skirmishers, and support them with the 
other eight companies to be posted 
along the Emittsburg road. My com- 
pany was one of those selected for the 
advance line, and being the senior offi- 
cer in rank, I was placed in command. 

The companies we were to relieve 
had already been pressed back some 
distance by the aggressiveness of the 
enemy, so that we had a sharp fight to 
recover the ground we were directed to 
occupy. The struggle for this position 
was all the more fierce because Early’s 
assaulting column was just then mov- 
ing upon Cemetery Hill, in our imme- 
diate right rear. At the precise moment 
when we recovered this position, we 
heard the cheers of the rest of our 
comrades of the old brigade, as they 
hurled Early and his “tigers” back 
from their fierce onslaught upon the 
salient point of our whole line—Ceme- 
tery Hill. From this time forward, 
slacking a little with the darkness of the 
night, but renewed at the first glimpse 
of dawn, the skirmishing on our line 
was continuous until at one p.m. the 
next day, when it found its culmina- 
tion in the charge of Pickett’s assault- 
ing column. How those veteran sol- 
diers swept up to and well-nigh pen- 
etrated the main Union line of battle, 
still farther back than was my sup- 
port; how they were grappled with 
in front, while we hung upon their 
flanks, until, in one of the fiercest 
conflicts of the war, they were hurled 
back, let us hope forever, has often 
been told in speech, song, and story. 
It is a matter of some personal as well 
as State pride, that the detailed maps of 
the battle show that the Eighth Ohio 
occupied the post of honor on this oc- 
casion, on the extreme front line and 
far in advance of the spot now known as 
“the high-water mark of the Rebellion.” 
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During the latter part of this struggle 
I was hors de combat and lying on the 
high ground, not far from the spot ori- 
ginally dedicated by President Lincoln, 
for the battle monument. When Lee’s 
batteries reopened fire to cover the re- 
treat of Pickett’s broken columns, the 
shells coming from the right rear and 
front enfiladed the position and ap- 
peared to cover every foot of ground. 
Men lying near me were cut in two and 
others torn in pieces by the jagged 
missiles. I thought a change of loca- 
tion, no matter how slight, might take 
me out of their immediate range. Cer- 
tainly it could not be worse, so I 
dragged myself a short distance only to 
find that I was in a worse place, if pos- 
sible, than where Ihad been. Then, by 
a supreme effort, for I had been shot 
through one arm and through the lungs, 
I struggled to my feet and started to 
run. I had taken but a few steps when 
the blood gushed from my mouth in a 
torrent, and I fainted and fell. 

When consciousness returned, an am- 
bulance attendant was bathing my face, 
and as soon as I opened my eyes he, 
with the aid of the driver, placed me in 
his ambulance. Even while they were 
doing this a conical shell went crash- 
ing through one of the wheels of the 
vehicle. The driver very properly did 
not wait to see whether his wheel could 
hold together, or if the shell exploded, 
but went tearing over the fields at full 
speed. The ground was awfully rough 
and covered with débris, but he turned 
out for nothing. There were two of us 
in the ambulance, but how we remained 
there is, to this day, a mystery to me. 
In the mad fury of that drive we were 
dashed against each other until the aw- 
ful torture made us both unconscious. 
In this comparatively happy state we 
remained until the nurses, at the barn 
where we next found ourselves, revived 
us with brandy. Here Ifound that the 
attending surgeon was an old friend 
from my native State, and I felt that he 
would not hide the truth of my condi- 
tion from me. When he came to exam- 
ine me, I remarked that it looked very 
badly for me. 

“Very badly,” said he, “sententious- 
ly ; as his hand came to the great jag- 
ged hole made by the bullet in its exit. 


“You know,” said I, “I am not afraid 
to hear the worst; is there any hope 
for me, doctor?” 

“No,” said he, very kindly, as he 
patted me gently on the forehead, and 
looked away ; “no, my boy, none what- 
ever.” 

And yet poor Surgeon McAbee is 
many years dead, and I am still here. 

What took us from this barn hospi- 
tal, which was near Meade’s headquar- 
ters, I do not know. I have an indis- 
tinct remembrance of another ambu- 
lance ride across the fields, another jolt- 
ing and banging, and finally being laid 
not too tenderly on the ground, where 
there were no less than two thousand 
more companions in misery, Union and 
Confederate, and all of the worst charac- 
ter of wounds. The location was in a 
bend of Rock Creek ; the ground was 
very low and spongy, and, in accordance 
with the usual custom after a heavy can- 
nonade, it commenced to rain soon after 
we got there and continued to doso all 
night. Many years have passed since 
then, and yet the recollection of the hor- 
rors of that awful night almost wrench 
a groan from me now. 

By astrange piece of luck, one of the 
hospital attendants had picked up my 
servant, whom he brought to me. 
“Jerry ” was a mite of a fellow whom it 
would be base slander to mention as a 
“colored” boy, for he was the blackest 
negro I ever saw. He was very young, 
too, and about as broad as he was tall. 
His duties had heretofore been confined 
to blacking my shoes when in camp, 
and carrying my haversack and rubber 
coat when onthe march. To these lat- 
ter-mentioned articles he had still clung, 
so that when it commenced to rain the 
little rubber coat was used to partially 
cover me. It would only cover a small 
portion of my person, but, inadequate as 
it was, it was more than many of my 
comrades had. The rain poured down 
in torrents, saturating the exposed por- 
tions of my clothing until, with the aid 
of a shallow pool that formed where I 
lay, it permeated the whole and I was 
thoroughly drenched. At times I be- 
came unconscious, but recovered enough 
to miss the little cover which the rubber 
coat had afforded. Although it was 
very dark, I felt all around for it and 








could not imagine where it had gone, 
but gone it certainly had. The next 
day the mystery was explained. Little 
Jerry had visited me during one of the 
unconscious spells and, believing that I 
was dead, had constituted himself my 
executor and sole administrator, and as 
such had taken charge of my effects, 
consisting of the haversack and the 
aforesaid rubber coat. To add to this 
uninterrupted round of pleasure, tow- 
ard morning I was seized with an awful 
thirst. Though the rain was pouring 
down my face and over my now totally 
unprotected body, I wanted water as I 
had never before wanted it. I called, 
and called again and again, but no one 
came. Those who were not disabled 
were sleeping too soundly for one feeble 
voice to awaken them. Finally a ser- 
geant of my regiment, who was lying 
near, answered and said that he would 
try and get some waterforme. Iheard 
him get up and the rattling of his can- 
teen, as he started down to the creek 
for the coveted drink, but he did not 
return. He had been badly wounded 
himself, and daylight showed that in his 
effort to succor his fellow-soldier, he 
had fallen near the banks of the stream 
and there bled to death. “Greater love 
hath no man,” than was here shown by 
poor Sergeant Tracy. 

The hope that had been raised and 
disappointed seemed to make me more 
thirsty than ever. A stream of water 
was boiling, bubbling, and running 
within my hearing; my face and body 
were drenched ; and yet it seemed as 
though I should die of thirst. 

Since then I have been on the des- 
erts of Arizona when the mercury 
would have registered not less than a 
hundred and ten in the shade—had 
there been any such luxury—and no 
one knows how much higher “in the 
open;” not a drop of water within a 
distance of forty miles, and so thirsty 
that-my tongue was swollen till I could 
not speak ; and yet the thirst endured 
on that July night at Gettysburg lives 
in my memory as exceeding in intensity 
that of all other occasions. 

At last a blessing, though terribly 
disguised, came to my relief ; I became 
delirious, unconscious. The first thing 
I afterward recalled, except the wild 
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phantasmagoria that always accom- 
panies hours like these, was when, on 
the day following, an old-friend, a cap- 
tain in my regiment, lifted me out from 
among the dead, who had died during 
the night, and the muddy pool in 
which I had been lying. 

Little Jerry had returned to camp 
that morning and reported that “De 
captain done gone died last night.” 
So my friend, with several other officers 
of the regiment, had come to try and 
find my body. Poor Jerry! he little 
knew how nearly the carrying away of 
the rubber coat came to finishing me, 
and thus confirming his story. 

Our visitors only remained with us 
for a very short time, as the regiment 
with the remainder of the army was 
already on the march following Lee. 
Every available man was ordered for- 
ward, and the fate of the immense num- 
ber of wounded was left to the care of 
the citizen-nurses who were expected 
to soon be there to assist the few sol- 
dier-attendants left with us. Of course 
no one foresaw that the little stream 
which ran around us would soon over- 
flow its banks, or doubtless more men 
would have been left, at least for this 
emergency. As it was, the stream, 
swollen to an unusual height, did 
soon overflow its banks, and sweeping 
through our dismal ranks, drowned 
many helpless fellows before the few 
attendants there could get them out of 
the way. 

The man who was looking after me, 
finding that he could not, alone, carry 
me to higher ground, cut some stakes, 
drove them into the ground, placed 
poles on them, and then breaking up 
an old barrel, took the staves and laid 
them across the poles, thus making 
quite a comfortable bunk, several feet 
above the water. Upon this, after 
great labor on his part, and no little 
anguish on my own, this faithful man 
succeeded in placing me out of reach 
of the angry waters that swept through 
our camp and under my cot. The 
overflow was probably not over two 
feet in depth, but to men who could 
not raise their heads, this, like Mercu- 
tio’s wound, was enough—it sufficed. 
The few attendants there worked like 
Trojans, but it was impossible to save 
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all, and quite a number of the more 
helpless ones were drowned within the 
range of my. limited vision. It was 
some days before the citizens began to 
arrive on the field; a delay that was 
quite natural, in view of the confused 
state of the railroads in that vicinity. 
When, however, they commenced to 
come, there was no limit either in the 
number or high character of the volun- 
teer nurses. In accordance with the 
prerogative established on the occasion 
of sacred memory, when she was last 
at the cross and first at the sepulchre, 
the first volunteer attendant I saw on 
the field of Gettysburg was a woman. 
I find that she wrote her name in my 
diary, on July 7, 1863, “Miss Cor- 
nelia Hancock, New Salem, N. J.” 
She carried writing materials, envel- 
opes, and postage stamps, and wrote 
letters to the friends of those who 
were too desperately wounded to do so 
themselves. She took down just what 
each wanted to say, without abridg- 
ment, and in this manner many a 
mother, sister, and sweetheart received 
their first, last, and only message from 
their loved ones, whose lives ebbed out 
on this fatal field. It was a thoughtful, 
sensible, and delicate service, faithfully 
performed. Soon there was no lack of 
attendants. Every walk in life ap- 
peared to be represented. Some gen- 
tlemen brought their wives and daugh- 
ters, and remained for weeks doing 
with their own hands the most disa- 
greeable drudgery, sleeping on the 
ground, and enduring other privations 
with the heroism of veteran soldiers. 
The old Keystone State outdid her- 
self; her quota being filled thrice over 
by some of the wealthiest and most 
accomplished men and women within 
her borders. One group from Chester 
County was composed entirely of Quak- 
ers, or members of the Society of 
Friends. They were of the best and 
most reputable of that exceedingly re- 
spectable county. I saw ladies of this 
delegation, with their own hands, cook- 
ing delicacies at an open fire, where the 
wind blew the smoke and ashes in their 
faces with the persistence proverbial of 
all such out-of-door cooking “ ranges.” 
Clergymen from all denominations 
were there. They may, however, be 


divided into two classes—those who de- 
pended upon prayer and works, and 
those who relied exclusively on prayer 
without works. The difference between 
the two will be better understood by a 
brief description of the course pursued 
by one of each class, who, during the 
early part of my stay, paid daily visits 
to me. One was a portly man, about 
fifty-five years of age. He carried with 
him a large bible and a hymn-book. Ido 
not recall that he ever brought anything 
else, or even asked a patient to take a 
glass of water. When he came in he 
asked me how I felt, and if I was pre- 
pared to die. Then he adjusted his 
spectacles and read a chapter from his 
bible. That finished, he selected what 
seemed to be the longest hymn he 
could find, and in a wheezy voice sang 
it all through without skipping a stan- 
za. These interesting exercises were 
then closed by a lengthy prayer in 
which advice to the Creator was the 
most prominent feature. He daily in- 
flicted this programme upon me at a 
time when every breath I drew was like 
the thrust of a dozen daggers, until the 
surgeons finally found it out, and then 
they forbade his entering my tent at 
all. 

In striking contrast with this was 
the course pursued by another wearer 
of the cloth—a stout, energetic man of 
about thirty-five years of age. As he 
never troubled me with any of the co- 
nundrums which others of his profes- 
sion considered it their duty to pro- 
pound to those of us who were loitering 
along on the brink of eternity, it was 
some time before I knew that he was a 
minister of the Gospel. He never came 
into my tent that he did not do some- 
thing for my comfort. Without being 
told, he seemed to have an intuition of 
what was needed, and then off came his 
coat and the thing was done. One of 
the many bad features in my case was 
the utter distaste I had for anything in 
the way of food. Such nourishnient as 
I did take was taken like any other 
medicine, because the surgeons pre- 
scribed it. Everyone who came to 
see me brought something that they 
thought might tempt the appetite. 
The Hon. and Colonel Levi Maish, 
who was himself convalescing from 








wounds received at Antietam, made 
several journeys from his home at 
York, Pa., to Gettysburg, to bring me 
delicacies that would have been the 
delight of an epicure. One corner of 
the tent was literally packed with all 
sorts of canned provisions, baskets of 
champagne, native and foreign still 
wines and liquors of all kinds; and 
yet with.the whimsical notions of a 
sick man, I had conceived the idea that 
there was nothing in the world I want- 
ed or could eat except a roasted po- 
tato ; and as it was said that there was 
not a potato to be had within miles of 
our camp, of course I wanted one more 
than ever. I had long since ceased ask- 
ing for them, but when food was men- 
tioned that simple vegetable was the 
only thing that suggested itself to my 
mind. My clergyman friend was locat- 
ed in the Second Division hospital, some 
distance from ours, which was the Third 
Division, Second Corps. But he always 
came to see me at least once a day, and 
I had my tent flaps turned back so that 
I could watch for his coming. One very 
hot Sunday morning I caught sight of 
him coming considerably earlier than 
was his usual custom. His coat was 
thrown across his arm, and the perspi- 
ration was rolling down his face, but 
when he looked up and saw me watch- 
ing his approach he swung a little bun- 
dle he had tied in his handkerchief, and 
exclaimed, with all the enthusiasm of a 
boy: “I’ve got them, captain, I’ve got 
them!” Sure enough, he soon laid be- 
fore me a dozen potatoes, two of which 
he immediately washed with his own 
hands and roasted in the ashes. 

T saw Tiffany’s collection of diamonds 
at the Centennial of 1876, and also the 
most notable display of jewels ever 
made by one person in this country, 
when the wife of a distinguished New 
York millionaire wore her gorgeous 
collection at a Presidential reception 
in the White House, not many years 
ago; and yet I have never seen any dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, or pearls that 
were at all comparable with the exqui- 
site beauty of that cluster of Irish po- 
tatoes, brought to me at Gettysburg, 
on Sunday morning, so many years 
ago, by the Rev. J. E. Adams, of New 
Sharon, Me. He had walked in the 
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broiling sun over ten miles to gratify 
an invalid’s whim. 

Up to this time he had never held 
any religious services in my tent. So, 
while he was preparing another potato 
for one of my fellow-soldiers, I told the 
attendant that he might give my com- 
pliments to him and say that, as it was 
Sunday morning, I should be very glad, 
if he could spare the time, to have him 
offer a prayer. 

“Certainly,” he replied, when they 
told him, and walking over to my tent 
he laid aside his hat and knelt by my 
rude bunk. He was still without his 
coat, his sleeves were rolled up, and his 
hands were grimy with the ashes from 
his potato roast. His throat was bare 
of necktie, the collar thrown wide open, 
and great beads of perspiration stood 
on his broad forehead; but what a 
prayer! Like his works it was fervid, 
earnest, and apropos. Nothing seemed 
to have been forgotten, and yet it ap- 
peared to be sucha short prayer. A 
wounded Confederate soldier was lying 
in one corner of my tent, and knowing 
what firm friends we now were, our advo- 
cate at the bar of God used that circum- 
stance as the basis of an appeal that 
these two whilom enemies, between 
whom there subsisted no real ground 
for enmity, might both live to see their 
country at peace. It was a grand ap- 
peal, bearing malice toward none, and 
charity for all, When it was finished 
and the worthy man had gone, I felt as 
though I had really been with one who 
walked arm in arm with the Master, 
and knew when and how to work as 
well as when and how to pray. 

My father had been summoned from 
a neighboring State, and soon after he 
came an incident occurred that aptly 
illustrates the peculiar phases of this 
war. He became very much interested 
in the Confederate soldier who was ly- 
ing in my tent, and was careful to div- 
ide any luxury he got for me with him. 
The man, though apparently grateful, 
said little, and I think half suspected 
that my father was not aware that he 
belonged to the Confederate army. One 
day, however, the old gentleman had 
prepared a couple of milk-punches, and 
while “ Johnnie” was partaking of his, 
he suddenly asked him to what regi- 
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ment he belonged. The patient hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then an- 
swered : “The —th Mississippi.” 

“The —th Mississippi!” echoed the 
good Samaritan, as he staggered and 
nearly fell to the ground. “Why,” said 
he, “‘ you may be the very man who shot 
my boy!” and the tears sprang to his 
eyes at the thought. In a moment 
more he had recovered his equanimity, 
and taking the wounded Confederate 
by the hand, said: “ Never mind, my 
boy, pardon me for having such an un- 
welcome thought. I am sure you be- 
lieved you were doing your duty, what- 
ever you did.” 

I was quite proud that, from this 
time on until all the Confederates were 
removed from among the Union troops 
and placed in a camp by themselves, 
my father showed the man even more 
attention than he did me, so anxious 
was he to demonstrate that he made no 
difference because he might have “shot 
his boy.” 

While I was on duty in the Shenan- 
doah Valley and in the Peninsula cam- 
paign, I had become much attached to 


the adjutant of an Indiana regiment 


that belonged to our brigade. 
the time we left the Peninsula, in Aug- 
ust, 1862, he had resigned in a miff 
about some real or imagined slight in 
the way of promotion, and I had lost 
sight of him. On the evening of the 
second day’s battle, as I was about to 
take charge of my detachment for the 
skirmish line, an officer rode up and 
tapped me on the shoulder. I turned, 
and there was my old friend in the uni- 
form of an assistant adjutant-general. 
We had little time for exchange of 
greetings, but he told me he had been 
assigned to the staff of the general 
commanding a brigade in the division 
of my corps next on our left. Just 
then the adjutant announced that my 
companies were ready, my friend and 
I shook hands ; he returned to his di- 
vision, and I went down to the skir- 
mish line. One day, when the Reverend 
Adams was visiting me, he casually re- 
marked upon the similarity of my case 
with that of another officer in the Sec- 
ond Division hospital, in whom he was 
also greatly interested, and he men- 
tioned B ‘s name. I then found 
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that my friend was also so_ badly 
wounded that it was not thought pos- 
sible for him to recover. Mr. Adams 
said he was so anxious to live, at least 
until his widowed mother, who had been 
telegraphed for, came. I then sent a 
message to B , that if I was alive at 
ten the next morning, I would join him 
in a glass of wine, at least, we could 
each take one at the same moment. 
We continued this long-distance greet- 
ing for several mornings, until one 
day, just before the time for my glass 
with B , & message came to my fa- 
ther. Instead of opening the bottle of 
wine for me as had been his custom, he 
came over by my bunk, laid his hand 
gently on my forehead, and looking 
sadly out across the green fields tow- 
ard the hospital of the Second Divis- 
ion, he said: “Poor Captain B 
can’t drink with you this morning ; he 
is dead.” 

When I entered upon the third week 
of my enforced detention I began to 
have a great longing to be removed to 
my native State. The surgeons held a 
consultation and concluded that the 
change could not materially hasten or 
delay what appeared to them to be the 
inevitable. So they promised me that 
if, at the end of the next week, I was 
still alive, they would give their consent 
to my removal. 

The agents of the Christian Commis- 
sion had hung upon the wall of the 
tent facing me a calendar, or scroll, 
underneath each date of which were 
inscribed in large type numbers of texts 
or passages of the Scriptures supposed 
to be suited to the reader, the time, and 
place. Immediately on the doctors 
giving me the above-mentioned prom- 
ise, this calendar assumed an interest 
which no other calendar, before or since, 
has ever attained. From ten to twelve 
o'clock each night I do not think that 
five minutes were allowed to pass with- 
out my asking whoever was attending 
me, the hour ; and before the words an- 
nouncing the departure of the old day 
were fairly out of his mouth I begged 
him to “ please turn down that date.” 

Finally, on the last of the month, two 
attendants placed me on a stretcher, 
and while my father held an umbrella 
over me to keep off the rays of the mid- 
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summer sun, they carried me to the vil- 
lage. On entering the town we passed 
a large brick house that stood flush 
with the sidewalk, along which was a 
row of beautiful maples. Under the 
shade of the thick foliage the stretcher 
bearers set me down for a few minutes’ 
rest. The little procession attracted 
the attention of the occupants of the 
house, and a young lady, accosting my 
father from one of the upper windows, 
asked if I would not like a luncheon. 
The offer was made in such sympathetic 
tones that I felt a refusal would cause 
actual pain to the lady tendering the 
hospitality, so I accepted. 

While the dainty little spread was 
being prepared, the windows of the 
lower story, or parlor, were thrown 
open, another exceedingly attractive 
young lady appeared, and I had the first 
chat with a lady, in a real house, I had 
been privileged to enjoy for many a 
weary month. When I had finished so 
much of the delicious repast as I was 
able to do, we exchanged visiting cards, 
and the young ladies presented me with 
an exquisite national flag about two 
inches in length by half an inch in 
width. I still retain this little emblem 
among the most cherished mementos 
of my first visit to Gettysburg. 


THE SECOND VISIT. 


In the November succeeding my first 
visit to Gettysburg, I was in the Na- 
tional capital, partly convalescent but 
still not permitted to rejoin my regi- 
ment. While awaiting a decision of the 
surgeons in my case, the ceremonies 
that were to take place on the occasion 
of the dedication of the proposed monu- 
ment were announced, and I resolved to 
be present. On my way over, a friend 
of mine serving on the staff of General 
Tyler, at Baltimore, Lieutenant Mc- 
Dowell, joined me, and just at dusk we 
reached Hanover Junction, the station 
where we were to change for the train 
that would take us to Gettysburg. 
When our train stopped we imme- 
diately boarded another that was stand- 
ing on the Gettysburg track. We had 
barely gotten inside when a guard was 
placed at the entrance to each car to 
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prevent outsiders from crowding into 
it, as it was a special train carrying 
the governors of the several States who 
were the guests of Governor Curtin, of 
Pennsylvania. Being locked in, as it 
were, we concluded not to try to break 
out, and proceeded to find the delega- 
tion from our native State, Ohio. Me- 
Dowell went toward the head of the 
train and I toward the rear. In the 
first car I entered I saw Governor Todd, 
while near him were ex-Governor Den- 
nison and the Governor-elect, Brough. 
Thinking, perhaps, I might know some 
of his staff or retinue, I asked where the 
other members of the delegation were. 
He pointed to a group on the opposite 
side of the car, which upon joining, I 
found to contain several old acquaint- 
ances and one general officer, whom I 
had known as colonel of the Fourth 
Ohio, and who, when promoted, had 
afterward commanded our brigade, 
General John S. Mason, now a retired 
officer of the regular army. He knew 
the circumstances attending my former 
visit to Gettysburg, and insisted upon 
presenting me to the governor, al- 
though I said I had just spoken with 
him. 

In introducing me, the general told 
the governor that I had a better right 
to be there than any of them, with many 
other equally flattering things which a 
soldier most likes to hear of himself. 
The governor then told me that he 
would like to arrange it so that I could 
see and hear everything that transpired 
at the dedication ceremonies, and that 
he could best insure that if I and my 
friend were to accept the positions of 
aides-de-camp on his staff, which he 
then tendered. Of course we grate- 
fully accepted the proffered honor. 
The governor further informed us that 
although he had sent an agent ahead 
to secure accommodations for himself 
and staff, the latter had so increased in 
numbers since he started that he did 
not know whether all would have 
“downy pillows” to rest upon, but as 
we were soldiers he presumed we would 
not be troubled on that score. 

Remembering my hosts on the occa- 
sion of my former visit, and relying 
somewhat upon their hospitality, I 
assured the governor that we should 
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not only be able to take care of our- 
selves, but possibly, if his quarters 
were overcrowded, we might be able 
to find shelter ‘for some of the other 
members of his party. 

When we arrived at the station, 
though it was nearly eleven o'clock at 
night, I took McDowell and sought 
out the residence of my hosts of the 
previous July. Nearly everyone in the 
village was up, their houses illuminated 
and open in anticipation of their being 
called upon to entertain the immense 
crowds of incoming visitors. We found 
the house of my former hostesses open 
like the rest, and upon my making my- 
self known (for it must be remembered 
they had never seen me except for a 
few minutes, as I had laid upon the 
stretcher in front of their house) we 
were most cordially received. They 
could accommodate us, and if we 
chose, two more; an offer we accept- 
ed, and going back to the hotel we 
relieved the Governor of two of his 
party, George A. Benedict, editor and 
proprietor of the Cleveland Herald, 
and Mr. Clapp, of the Buffalo Express. 
Both of these gentlemen gave interest- 
ing accounts in their papers of their 
hostesses and their historic home, 
which bore the bullet marks of the 
strife that had raged around it. 

At the dedication ceremonies on the 
following day, November 19, 1863, I 
had a seat on the platform within a 
few feet of the speakers, and could hear 
not only every word, but could mark 
every expression on the face of Amer- 
ica’s most polished orator, Edward 
Everett, as he delivered that masterly 
oration, and could see every lineament 
in the sad, earnest face of Mr. Lincoln 
as he pronounced his immortal “ Ded- 
ication.” 

Mr. Everett's personality was pro- 
foundly impressive. He was as straight 
as an arrow, tall, portly, and faultless- 
ly dressed. Like many others of his 
time he wore an evening suit, the coat 
of which displayed his figure to advan- 
tage. Crowning all was that massive 
head covered with snow-white hair, 
which was in striking contrast with the 
great dark eyes that flashed from out 
clear-cut, classic features that were 
innocent of the semblance of beard or 
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mustache. I have not seen nor read 
the oration for more than twenty years, 
and yet many of his periods were at 
that time so impressed upon my 
memory that I cannot forget them. 
In closing one of them he said: 
“Standing on these heights; looking 
on these scenes ;” here he turned and 
looked, first at Round Top on the left 
and then at Wolf's and Culp’s Hills on 
the right, at the same time raising 
both hands slowly and impressively as 
high as he could, as if reaching toward 
the heavens for inspiration—‘“I feel 
how utterly inadequate words are to 
express the emotions that are swell- 
ing in my heart!” Toward the end of 
the sentence great tears suffused his 
eyes and rolled down his cheeks as his 
hands fell as if in utter helplessness. 

It was certainly a grand oration ; 
and when finished it seemed as though 
the subject had been exhausted and . 
there was absolutely nothing more to 
be said. When, therefore, Mr. Lin- 
coln arose in obedience to the an- 
nouncement that the President would 
now pronounce the dedication, every- 
one felt sorry for him. To say that 
Mr. Lincoln arose, can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have been near 
him when he got up to speak; but he 
had never before seemed to me to be 
so tall as he did on this occasion. He 
appeared to continue to arise as it 
were, until when he finally stood up I 
thought that he was the tallest and 
most awkward man I had ever seen. 

There has been considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among those who were 
present, as to whether or not he had 
any notes of this, undoubtedly the 
greatest speech of his life. My own 
impressions, whether correct or not, 
were received then, and have never 
since been changed by anything I have 
seen or heard on the subject. I think 
he had a card or a strip of paper the 
size of a visiting card in his hand. He 
did not, however, look at or refer to it 
in any way. Others, too, have differed 
as to the immediate effect of his re- 
marks. In this, also, I give the im- 
pressions received at the time, which 
were also identical with those of all 
with whom I spoke. I thought then, 
and still think, it was the shortest, 
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grandest speech, oration, sermon, or 
what you please to call it, to which I 
ever listened. It was the whole matter 
in a nutshell, delivered distinctly and 
impressively, so that all in that vast 
concourse could hear him. My own 
emotions may perhaps be imagined 
when it is remembered that he was 
facing the spot where only a short 
time before we had had our death- 
grapple with Pickett’s men, and he 
stood almost immediately over the 
place where I had lain and seen my 
comrades torn in fragments by the 
enemy's cannon-balls. 

Think, if you please, how these words 
fell upon my ears: “. . . We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for 
those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men living and dead who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. 


The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here.” 

If at that moment the Supreme 
Being had appeared with an offer to 
undo my past life; give back to me a 
sound body, free from the remembrance 
even of sufferings past, and the immi- 
nence of those that must necessarily 
embitter all the years to come, I should 
have indignantly spurned the offer, 
such was the effect upon me of this 
immortal “Dedication.” And even 
now, when the deeds performed on 
that field are rapidly becoming tradi- 
tions, the mention of which requires 
an apology; when the brilliant hopes 
of the living actors in the tragedy have 
become faded disappointments ; their 
promised rewards turned to dead-sea 
fruits; when they have nothing to 
show for them but maimed and shat- 
tered bodies, meaningless titles, and 
empty honors, there is still comfort for 
them in the great Martyr’s prophecy, 
that history will not forget to record 
what they did in the way of heroic 
achievement upon the battle-field of 
Gettysburg. 





FULFILLED. 


By Anna C. Brackett. 


Sue drank from out her curving palms 
A draught she could not see ; 
Full filled they were and running o'er, 
There had been space for not one more— 
Full filled with kisses three. 


A lover’s kisses, newly pressed 
On soft palms, tenderly ; 
With thirsty lips she eager quaffed, 
And smiled, until for joy she laughed 
Through tears, and could not see. 
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FOREGROUND AND VISTA AT 
THE. FAIR. 


By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


Y the time this brief sketch shall have appeared 
in print the world’s greatest international fair 
will have thrown open its gates to the impa- 
tient multitudes, and millions will have 
looked with rapture upon its impressive 
perspectives of palaces and enjoyed their 
treasures. Even to the great general public 
who are as yet awaiting with eager anticipa- 
tion the indispensable outing at the Fair, its 
surpassing architectural features are already en- 
ticingly familiar. The “ White City ” is already a 
heritage of delight and inspiration to a vast multi- 
tude who have spent their available days beneath 
the spell of its enchantment. 
A It is no small thing thus to have penetrated the veil, 
as it were, as is here actually done for many—to have 
materialized a vision—to have embodied a paradise. The 
“ Heavenly City,” the “ New Jerusalem,” with gates of gold 
and pearl, which in one questionable shape or another hovers in the hopeful, 
faithful fancy of so many of the sons of Adam will here find a realization, sup- 
planting or exalting the ideal which has hitherto not always been to the glory of 
Heaven. 

But in thus paying tribute to the architect we are perhaps unconsciously 
crediting him with more than his due; certainly more than he would himself 
claim. Of what avail were beautiful palaces if they could not be seen; and 
how easily might such an assemblage of heroic structures such as these at Jack- 
son Park, as in previous similar expositions, have been so disposed, with relation 
to each other and thei environment, as to have completely lost not only their 
individual impressiveness but the infinite advantage of their imposing ensemble. 

We traverse the winding lagoon for an hour in continual delight, every pass- 
ing moment, every quiet turn of our launch or gondola beneath arching bridge 
or jutting revetement opening up in either direction new and ravishing vistas of 
architectual beauty. Yet how little have we considered that the very means of 
our enjoyment, the pure blue water-way upon which our gond. la so listlessly 
floats, is the crowning artifice by which the work of the architect is glorified— 
a very triumph and inspiration in the great scheme of landscape—say rather 
water-scape—gardening, which has made this Columbian Fair a unique model 
for all others of its kind. I think it is conceded by the architects of the Fair 
that in no way are its buildings to be seen to such satisfaction or full effect as 
from the lagoon. And it is well to remember, if only as an instructive object- 
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lesson, as we glide upon this liquid 
street, how much of our present enjoy- 
ment is due to the forethought of a su- 
preme design, which, even before a sin- 
gle foundation-wall was laid, had taken 
into account the most effective group- 
ing of the architectural features. 

More than this, too, how many of 
these fortunate architects must have 
realized the rare satisfaction of having 
builded better than they knew, when 
for the first time they viewed their 
works from the vantage point afforded 
by their collaborator, the landscape ar- 
tist, and saw these superb creations 
given back to them in twofold beauty 
from the clear mirror of the lagoon. The 
unique character and important inno- 
vation of this lagoon feature may be 
inferred when we consider that we have 
here an Exposition covering over five 
hundred and fifty acres, comfortably 
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A Cove in Wooded Island. 


filled to its limits with the ample 
buildings, and yet no vehicles are 
to be allowed within its enclosure, 
and none will be required. The 
circuitous elevated railroad will of 
course transport the multitudes; 
while by the interior skilful distri- 
bution of the water-ways, rippling 
with gayly caparisoned gondolas by 
the score, and a hundred trim elec- 
tric launches and other equally pict- 
uresque craft, every portion of the 
grounds will be easily accessible. The 
entire circuit on this water-course, from 
any given point, will occupy nearly an 
hour. The luxurious tourist arriving at 
his destination is invited at the water’s 
edge by ascending terraces of marble 
steps, their balustrades on either side 
overtopped by picturesque masses of 
tropic and other luxuriant vegetation. 
Huge bronze-like agaves surmount the 
lofty marble urns ; cannas, musas, cala- 
diums, in most effective and artistic 
groups, are dispersed among broad 
expanses of velvety sward, begemmed 
with parterres of brilliant bloom. 

But it is not alone in these pictu- 
resque settings of lawn and garden 
which everywhere abound throughout 
the grounds that we find our fullest 
appreciation of the landscape art. In 
the spell of these imposing structures, 
towering above the revetement walls on 
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each side as we traverse the lagoon, 
we had utterly ignored another feature 
of its banks, or perhaps had our at- 
tention only momentarily inveigled 
thither by the invitation of the bevy of 
snowy ducks or geese or graceful swans 
hastening from our prow, and gliding 
beneath the overhanging boughs of 
feathery gray willows. Here indeed is 
a haven for a tired soul, a fairy realm 
whose modest charms are apt to be 
overlooked in the claims of the over- 
whelming architectural surroundings. 
But sooner or later its restful refuge 
will be discovered and welcomed. How 
many a foot-sore mortal, weary from 
the very excess of enthusiasm, will 
seek this quiet retirement, content for 
the moment to consign the architect to 
the accessory place of vista and hori- 
zon, while he roams and pries and muses 
among the labyrinthian paths, fragrant 
bowers, and shadowy glades, and along 
the reedy flowery borders of this sylvan 
fairy island, which the artistic genius 
of Olmsted and Codman has here, in 
two short years, conjured up like magic 
from the muddy, dreary marsh. 
Connected to the main-land by a 


half - dozen spans of so - called bridges, 
it is readily accessible from any ap- 
proach. It is a realm of strange in- 
consistencies and surprises, harmonies 
and pleasant discords, unified with the 
rarest skill. The familiar park or gar- 
den at one moment, its curving walks en- 
circling more or less—generally -less— 
conventional parterre, diversified with 
closely bedded mosaic of bright blos- 
soms; and now a path leading us be- 
tween high walls of blossom -laden 
shrubbery, skirting a rustic arbor, or 
winding beneath the shade of tall, 
dense branches of trees, which, how- 
ever at home they may appear, so won- 
derfully has the skill of the landscapist 
concealed his artifice, are still almost 
as much strangers to the soil as our- 
selves; the adjustment and grouping 
giving the complete illusion of nature’s 
random planting. 

Only a very few of the thousands of 
trees upon this “wooded island”— 
medium - sized white - oaks — are native 
tenants of the place. Only two years 
ago isolated in the more elevated 
dunes of a great morass, they now find 
themselves in strange company; the 
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The Border of the Lagoon. 


soil from the bed of the lagoon, having 
levelled the former slopes about their 
feet, is now peopled with individuals 
as large as themselves. Many a rare 
nook upon the island’s borders would 
defy the critical scrutiny of the botanist 
or artist to detect a single tell-tale evi- 
dence of artifice. Would you step from 
the conventional park to the wild gar- 
den in ten paces? Follow me through 


this winding path, embowered with its 
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snowy banks of spireea. Pry your way 
here beneath the branches. A few more 
steps, and the ripples gleam through 
the branches before us, and we emerge 
at the water’s edge beneath a tangle of 
willows, while a brood of white ducks, 
disturbed at our approach, glide out 
upon the mill-pond—for such indeed is 
the irresistible association from the sur- 
roundings. This hap-hazard chaos 
of willows and alders disarms all sus- 
picion of artificial planting. We al- 
ready anticipate the scene at the brink, 
and as we press our way among the 
yielding oziers, find ourselves listening 
for the familiar “c-r-o-n-k” among the 
spatter-docks. 

In a moment more we confront a 
tiny cove bordered with sedges and tall 
bulrushes, and intermingled gray-green 
willows and alders, while the water be- 
neath is hidden by dense clumps of 
lush pickerel-weed, luxuriant in their 
feathery spikes of azure bloom. A tiny 
sportive frog leaps from the border 
mud, and a dragon-fly darts past on 
shimmering wing. 

It is only as we contemplate the vista 
across the water that we realize the 
beautiful deception as yonder beetling 
dome, in its gilded splendor, or sunlit 
palaces everywhere gleaming through 
the waters are brought to our feet in 
ripples from gliding gondola, swan, or 
duck. 

Was ever border-tangle brushed by 
mill- pond raft or fishing- punt more 
wild or spontaneous than this! Fore- 
ground and vista in endless combina- 
tion and surprise greet us as we follow 
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our course about the shore, with Flora’s 
own wild calendar from neck to neck. 
Here a secluded harbor, bristling with 
arrowheads and white with its spires of 
bloom, its sedgy banks aflame with 
cardinal flowers, whose scarlet reflec- 
tions mingle with the snowy glints from 
the sunlit fagade or spangling flashes 
from the crystal dome across the water. 
Here we invade the sheltered retreat 
of a bittern or small heron, which stalks 
away with ruffled temper at our intru- 
sion. Creeping between the neighbor- 
ing bank of alders, we emerge upon a 
sequestered nook shut off from the 
main lagoon by a small, straggling 
islet, plumy with willows and sedges, 
the main banks fringed with rushes 
and burr-marigolds and tall galingales 
that wave their graceful heads above a 
wild garden of blossoming blue flag. 
In and out among its willows beyond, 
the ever present fleet of ducks glides 
among the dancing ripples, or snow- 





An Aged Japanese Dwarf, One Hundred Years Old—A ; 
Corner of the Horticultural Building. 


white swans “float double—swan and 
shadow,” as in the enchanted vision of 
“St. Mary’s Isle.” 

As we leave this beguiling haunt the 
air is suddenly bewitched with entranc- 
ing perfume, and our fancy lit with 
luminous visions of the Orient from 
the great golden doorway which glows 
through the branches from the oppo- 
site brink and floods the water with its 
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liquid replica. Attar of roses! One such 
inviting whiff is sufficient. Leaving the 
water’s edge we return toward the in- 
terior of the island, and are soon con- 
fronted by the wonderful rose-garden 
wherein are assembled all the roses of 
the world, with their thousands of vari- 
eties. Roses single and double, pink 
roses, white roses, roses yellow, crim- 
son, orange, and saffron, and, indeed, 
of every hue but blue, mingling their 
beauty and their fragrance in an acre 
of bloom, and sprinkling the ground 
in showers of petals with every breeze. 

The now famous rose-garden lies in 
the southern end of the island, ap- 
proached through winding walks, gar- 
landed with flowery shrubs of every 
habit and hue, of graceful blossom- 
burdened spireas, drooping as with a 
weight of snow, or varied with rare 
foliaged plants which vie with the 
flowers in the endless play of their 
brilliant colors. Through the skilful 


; 


foresight and planning of Mr. John 
Thorpe, the custodian of this realm 
dedicated to Flora, the fair goddess 
will crown him with a new decora- 
tion of wreath or laurel for every 
week, from the earliest yellow glow 
of May to the brilliant maples and 
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the final autumnal glory of the chrys- 
anthemum. 

Japonica! Japonica! How contin- 
ually does the spirit of the flowery 
land hover here! It is, indeed, scarce- 
ly a surprise that the actual, familiar 
outlines of its quaint massive gables 
suddenly confronts us, looking down 
above a mass of the Mikado’s own 
chrysanthemum, and we suddenly find 
ourselves transported to Tokio or Yoko- 
hama, surrounded by a veritable epitome 
of Japan, embracing all the actual feat- 
ures, floral, ornamental, and utilitarian, 
with which, through the educational in- 
fluence of painted fan and screen and 
household gods of vase and kakemono, 
we have become so pleasantly familiar. 

The long, low-roofed, wooden temple 
is surrounded from its foundation by a 





Japanese Buiiding on Wooded Island. 


characteristic terraced garden, embrac- 
ing many examples of those “ precious 
goods done up in small parcels,” which 
have always been the particular fad of 
the Japanese horticulturist—tiny giants 
of trees, so to speak, arranged in minia- 


ture parks, which, for the moment, 
make the beholder seem to be upon a 
mighty cliff or in flight with the soar- 
ing falcon, else how could he thus gaze 
down upon the summit of such a huge, 
lofty pine as this which he now sees 
beneath him! A fine example of one 
of these arboreal paradoxes is to be 
seen in the Japanese exhibit in the 
Horticultural Building—an aged dwarf 
of an arbor vite (Thuja) like a gigan- 
tic cedar of Lebanon, which, while hav- 
ing all the inherent characteristics of 
an actual age and dignity of over one 
hundred years, is still, with the big vase 
which it occupies, barely the height of 
one’s shoulders. 

In no structure within the grounds is 
the outward expression so sympatheti- 
cally reflective of its architectural pur- 
pose as in the Fisheries 
Building. Itself reflect- 
ed in the blue lagoon, 
in its architectural fune- 
tions and sculptural or- 
nament, it in turn re- 
flects the lacustrine life 
of the waters, which not 
only almost lave its foun- 
dation walls but actually 
pour into its interior in 
fountain and cascade 
and gigantic aquaria. 
As we follow around 
these green translucent 
walls within, our pas- 
sage lit only from the 
diffused light transmit- 
ted from above the wa- 
ter, we can almost fancy our- 
selves walking on the actual river- 
bed, ogled by familiar forms of 
sun-fish, perch, or pickerel ; or per- 
haps wandering as in a dream 
among fair ocean caves abloom with 
brilliant sea-anemones, and embow- 
ered with mimic groves of branch- 
ing corals and all manner of softly 
swaying sea - weed — graceful crimson 
laminaria reaching to the surface of the 
water, responding in serpentine grace 
to the soft invasion of waving fin. 
Rare living gems of fishes, very butter- 
flies of the deep, float past flashing in 
iridescence with every subtile turn of 
their painted bodies. Star-fish, at first 
apparently stationary, as though in mid- 
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Elkhorn Fern, a Suggestion for an Archi- 
tect—In the Australian Exhibit, Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


water, glide across the illusive 
plane of glass, with their thou- 
sand fringy discs of feet. 
Strange crabs and mollusks and 
bivalves sport on the pebbly 
bottoms, and portentous mon- 
sters, with great gaping mouths, 
threaten us as they emerge from their 
nebulous obscurity and steal to within 
a few inches of our faces. 

All of its interior ichthyological feat- 
ures might have been anticipated even 
at the threshold of the building, with 
its rich and effective portals, where so 
many of these very forms are seen pet- 
rified in surface ornament. The build- 
ing is in the form of a rectangular 
central structure with two octagonal 
annexes, each with its own beautiful por- 
tal, and connected to the main edifice 
by curved colonnades, with arch and 


balustrade—portal and pillar, 


&, capital, entablature and arch 
/ and panel—everywhere sculpt- 
) ured with ornaments whose 


themes are drawn from 

pee the subaqueous life to 
. which the building is 
dedicated. The very bal- 

a cony upon which we lean 
o is supported by col- 
umns composed of 
four ingeniously 
and gracefully in- 
terlocked dolphins, 
; while the pillars on 
= ‘right and left and 
a throughout the en- 
tire exterior sug- 
om gest curious geo- 
> ff metric fossils 
from the deeps. 

7 Here a spiral 
procession of 


huge toads, whose uncouth shapes thus 
embodied in conventional ornament are 
singularly agreeable and effective. Each 
successive pillar is a study alike for the 
naturalist or designer — here a sinu- 
ous procession of river-horses (hippo- 
campus), the incurved tail forming a vo- 
lute repeated with pleasant effect in the 
spiral bands of ornament. Accommo- 
dating star-fishes embrace their respec- 
tive pillars, touching points in geometric 













The Edge of the Rose Garden, Wooded Island. 


design. Here are eels and fishes mean- 
dering among bulrushes and arrow- 
heads, Lizards, crabs, and turtles, each 
combine in effective ornament about their partic- 
ular columns, which are surmounted by capitals 
of even greater ingenuity and effectiveness of 
design, perhaps because less geometric. Gaping 
frogs leaping among water-weeds ; lobsters cap- 
tive and sprawling in their wicker “ pots ;” fishes 
entangled in the meshes of nets, or engaged 
- in mortal combat, their gaping mouths finely utilized 
in effective points of shadow—the modelling of each 
and all suggests the perfection of a cast from nature. 
To those who look for a happy blending of architect- 
ural purpose and harmonious ornament, this building 
will be a welcome innovation. To the naturalist or the 
idler in quest of the mere picturesque, the Fisheries Build- 
ing with its wandering fagade and colonnade, its roof of 
ruddy tiles and almost Mooresque richness of surface orna- 
ment in high relief, will be found well worth careful study. 

How many are the obvious natural themes yet awaiting their sculptured 
memorial in the temple of architecture. Must the classical and testy acanthus 
forever guard that exalted basket unchallenged, and the antique, indeed al- 
most palzontologic lotus forever keep us oblivious to the abounding wealth of 
natural suggestion of even surpassing opportunity? What a rare suggestion 
for a national architectural theme, for instance, has nature thus far wasted on 
the wilderness in that elk-horn fern of Australia, which forms one of the most 
conspicuous features of the arboreal exhibit of that land of tropic contradic- 
tions and zoélogical anomalies. Where can there be found another such ready- 
made and graceful model for a massive capital ? 

Had this remarkable plant chanced to have been a native of ancient Egypt or 
Rome or Greece, it is difficult to conceive of its having escaped being im- 
mortalized in stone. Will the future national architecture of Australia ever 
embody its opportunities? Here is a veritable capital of clustered fern-forms. 
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A Bit of the Californian 
Building. 


springing in graceful 
relief from a solid 
- ae sculptured base. In some 
etapa of the examples shown it 

erm simply surrounds the 

trunk upon which it is a 

a parasite, and in others, 
the architectural suggestion is height- 
ened by the cluster appearing at the 
summit of its pillar, the dead con- 
tinuation of the trunk above having 
fallen. 


Superlative anticipation of our hopes 
is often disastrous to their full realiza- 
tion. But no such danger awaits the 
visitor to the Columbian fair. The 
most extreme glorification of this su- 
perb achievement at Chicago still leaves 
us the superlative of actual experience. 

Dull indeed must be the intelligence 


which fails to respond to the vision of 
beauty which the genius of architect- 
ure has here created. Whatever obliv- 
ion may await the other features of the 
Exposition, the fame of the architect is 
secure. Even though in their substance 
his creations here are but as the flowers 
of a day, to be cut down ere the coming 
of winter, their very evanescence consti- 
tutes their most abiding charm. 

Though we may spend weeks in the 
enjoyment of the unexampled treas- 
ures within these walls, confusion will 
at length claim most of our minor rem- 
iniscences and the winnowing process 
of the years will at last leave few to- 
kens. But the glamour of this celestial 
city, this throng of ethereal palaces 
hovering between sky and sky, buoyant 
as uplifting archangel wings from dome 
and pinnacle and acroteria—these will 
abide to the end of our days. 





Portal of the Fisheries Building. 





LONELINESS. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. 


O rxov! whom God in wisdom limitless 
Hath taken from me to His realm unknown, 
About me countless myriads surge and press, 
Yet must I wander in my grief alone. 


VoL. XIV.—4 
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HORTLY before we 
moved to the sea-side 
this summer, it was 
evident to me that 
Josephine had some- 
thing on her mind 
which she hesitated to 
broach to me. I sus- 
pect that the dear girl 
realized that we had had 
rather a trying winter in 
our new establishment, 
and was accordingly a little nervous as 
to how I would receive a new sugges- 
tion, which was aimed directly at my 
personal comfort. I had indeed found 
the winter somewhat trying on account 
of the number of small repairs which 
had proved to be necessary. Most of 
the doors would not open except by 
the application of brute force, and 
many of the windows rattled, so that 
carpenters were in possession of the 
premises a total of one hundred and 
twenty-eight hours in the course of 
nine calendar months, and I was com- 
pelled to listen in hang-dog silence to 
Josephine’s sibilant commentary, that 
this was the natural result of buying 
a ready-made house. Still I must 
admit that on the whole she behaved 
extraordinarily well under these trying 
circumstances, and said nothing more 
tart than that, if she ever were so 
foolish as to move again, she should 
insist on building a house to suit her- 
self; which struck me as rather a 
boomerang of a speech, seeing that it 
implied a lurking doubt on her part 
as to whether she had been wise in 
moving at all. I even came near ad- 
mitting to her in consequence that I 
was thankful we had moved, and that, 
surface indications to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I was extremely happy 
in my new surroundings, and egre- 
giously proud of her taste and clever- 
ness in the selection of wall-papers and 


upholstery. I could have truthfully 
added also that, though a slippery 
hump had replaced the cosey hollow in 
my renovated easy-chair, I had found 
one of the new chairs exactly suited to 
my sensibilities, and should be secretly 
pleased if the old one were to softly 
and suddenly vanish away during our 
absence at the sea-side, after the man- 
ner of the Boojum of ditty. I have 
really no adequate reason to give why 
I delayed to make this amiable con- 
fession. It was the consciousness, 
however, that I had it to make which 
prompted me to help my darling out 
of her quandary when I perceived that 
she seemed afraid to beard the lion in 
his den. 

“Tt has been very evident to me, 
Josephine, for the last two days, that 
you are keeping back something. If 
your mind is really set on altering the 
tinting of the drawing-room ceiling, I 
will consent to have it done while we 
are out of town.” 

“It isn’t that at all, Fred. I agree 
with you that we can’t afford it this 
year.” 

“Ts it the extra tub in the laundry 
then?” 

“Of course it would be very nice if 
we could have an extra tub. But it 
isn’t that.” 

“Then there is something?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. “Oh, Fred, 
I do hope, now that the doctor has 
ordered you to take more exercise, you 
will get one of those pretty, striped 
tennis suits.” 

* Yes, do, father dear,” exclaimed my 
eldest daughter, who happened to enter 
the room at the moment and overheard 
her mother’s speech. ‘You would look 
perfectly lovely in one.” 

“Tt would be a satisfaction for once 
to see you wear something a little joy- 
ous,” continued my wife, emboldened 
by the enthusiasm of her offspring. 

“You seem to forget, dear, that I 
am a plain man,” I answered, though 
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to tell the truth I was asking myself 
whether I was not a trifle weary of 
posing in that sublime capacity. Now 
that I thought of it, what was the 
especial virtue of being a plain citizen ? 

When I came to reflect on the mat- 
ter further, I realized that my pro- 
gramme for the past fifteen years has 
been to put on a plain pepper-and-salt 
suit of modest demeanor in the morn- 
ing, eat two plain-boiled eggs for 
breakfast, walk down town in a plain 
black overcoat to my office in a plain- 





The funereal dress-clothes of commerce and convention. 


looking building, where I pursue my 
calling until it is time to go home and 
doff my pepper-and-salt of modest de- 
meanor for a plain suit of sables, the 
funereal dress-clothes of commerce 
and convention. Even this coal-black 
tribute to ceremony has discredited 
me with some, who argue that I am not 
a plain man because I do not prefer 
to dine in the same old pepper-and- 
salt. Verily the only bits of warm 
color in my wardrobe have been a 
robin’s-egg-blue necktie, which I have 
never dared to wear except once at a 
wedding, and a pair of pajamas re- 
served for very occasional jaunts on 
yachts and sleeping-cars. And now 
that I had the doctor’s orders to take 
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more exercise, I had been on the point 
of selecting an ordinary, plain, pepper- 
and-salt flannel shirt, and condemning 
one of my oldest and plainest pairs 
of pepper-and- salt trousers for the 
purpose. 

And yet it was not always so. I 
remember that when I was a young 
fellow and a bachelor I used to be, if 
not a dandy exactly, very particular 
regarding my personal appearance, and 
that I was willing to approach the 
border line of gaudiness as closely as 
any of my contemporaries. It took 
courage too then: the youth who wore 
down town even a garden flower in his 
button-hole was liable to be suspected 
of a lack of purpose. One got very 
little encouragement at the best in any 
effort to fly in the face of the perpetual 
black tie and black broadcloth frock- 
coat of the plain American citizen, and 
he who chose not to wear the garb of 
the Republic not merely cut himself 
off from the possibility of ever becom- 
ing President, but ran the risk of be- 
ing refused employment of any kind. 
Naturally, therefore, I began after I 
was married to do pretty much as the 
rest of my fellow-citizens did, save in 
the matter of a dress-coat at dinner, 
which I continued to don daily out of 
respect to Josephine’s feelings. (This 
has been one of the few points in 
my behavior upon which she has ever 
laid particular stress, and I thank her 
here publicly for her pertinacity. It 
has saved me from the slough of utter 
carelessness.) Barring the single blue 
necktie and the pajamas, I drifted into 
and have stuck to blacks and browns 
and the least ostentatious cuts until my 
own wife and children have felt called 
upon to proclaim me fusty. 

To tell the truth, I had been more or 
less conscious for some time of my de- 
generation in this respect, but it is no 
easy matter to escape from a rut when 
one is middle-aged. Josephine’s strict- 
ure concerning the lack of joyousness 
in my apparel, however, brought me up 
standing, as the phrase is, and served 
not merely to spur me to action, but to 
crystallize a tissue of reflections which 
had been churning in my brain during 
a considerable period. One evening a 
fortnight later I sauntered into the 
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drawing-room, where my wife and four 
children were congregated round the 
family lamps, and drew attention to my 
appearance by a timorous cough. 

Josephine was the first to look up. 
My foot-fall will usually draw from her 
a welcoming smile, but she happened to 
be absorbed at the moment in the end 
of a novel, the beginning of which she 
was going to read later, so that it was 
not until I coughed that she raised her 
eyes from her book. For a moment 
she stared at me as though she were 
doubtful whether I was not one of the 
characters in whose vicissitudes she had 
been engrossed, then, letting the vol- 
ume fall to the ground, she exclaimed in 
a voice of rapture, “Children, look at 
your father!” 

Roused from their respective volumes 
by the ardor of this exhortation, my two 





‘| look like a perfect idiot.” 


sons and two daughters bent their criti- 
cal eyes upon the male author of their 
being. It was a moment of sweet tri- 
umph for the old man for which he 
had made the most careful prepara- 
tions. It was in vain that their gimlet- 
like faculties sought to discover flaws 
in the eminently fashionable costume 
of white striped serge, the brand-new 


yellow shoes, the jaunty summer neck- 
tie, and the appropriate hat, whereby I 
was transformed from a plain man to a 
respectable-looking member of society. 
The father who can run the gauntlet of 
his children’s censorship may look the 
cold world in the face without a quaver. 
Philosophy has taught me this, and it 
was under the spur of the philosophic 
spirit that I had sought out the most 
expensive and most fashionable tailor 
in town, and told him to build me a 
summer outfit such as no one could 
carp at. Expense? He was to spare 
none. Cut? The latest and most joy- 
ous. 

The children clapped their hands and 
there was a lively chorus of approval, 
and I had the satisfaction of hearing 
Josie, whose hair is ornamentally au- 
burn, and whose face reminds me of her 
mother at the same age, declare that I 
looked ‘ perfectly scrumptious,” a sen- 
timent which, in spite of its flavor of 
school-girl slang, seemed to express the 
critical estimate of the family circle. 

“T look like a perfect idiot,” I re- 
marked, with becoming modesty as I 
surveyed myself in the glass. I did 
not think so, all the same. Indeed, I 
was saying to myself that I had had no 
idea I could look so well. Yet after all 
it is other people who decide whether 
one looks like an idiot or not. 

“On the contrary,” said Josephine, 
having surveyed me once more from 
head to foot to make sure that I was 
in nowise peculiar, but just like every- 
body else (only nicer, as she would say), 
“you look neat, and cool as a cucum- 
ber, and five years younger. Doesn’t 
he, dears?” 

“T should think so,” said little Fred, 
who is aiming to be a dandy himself. 
“Father has cut us all out completely.” 

“Tt is a comfort to think that I shall 
no longer be a disgrace to my family,” 
I remarked, with humble mien. “I may 
add that this is not all. I possess not 
merely this costume, but I have replen- 
ished my wardrobe utterly. When you 
see my new trousers, my new summer 
overcoat, my assortment of neckties, 
my brilliant shoes—both patent leather 
and strawberry roan—you will no 
longer be able to state, Josephine, that 
my clothes lack joyousness.” 
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Later in the evening, after the chil- 
dren had gone to bed, Josephine, who 
had been upstairs to inspect my pur- 
chases, sat down beside me on the sofa, 
and nestled her head against my shoul- 
der. 

‘Fred, you are very good,” she said, 
“Tt must have bothered you terribly to 
get all those things—you, who are so 
busy. Everything is lovely, and the 
latest and prettiest of its kind. You 
have shown exquisite taste, dear; but I 
feel as though I had badgered you into 
it, following as it does on top of the 
house and everything else.” 

“ No, dearest,” I answered, stroking 
her hair. “I am proud of you—I am 
grateful to you. A man falls behind 
the times before he is aware of it. The 
world changes and paterfamilias ought 
to change with it out of consideration 
for his children. You were perfectly 
right, Josephine, just as you were right 
about the moving. Our house was too 
small and I was getting to look fusty 
and frowsy.” 

* Not so bad as that, Fred. I never 
said that you didn’t look perfectly clean 
and respectable. All I meant was that 
there are such pretty things now, it 
seems a pity not to wear them. It 
wasn’t the fashion to wear them when 
you were young. I mean younger than 
you are now,” she added, patting my 
cheek. “Iam glad, Fred, that you are 
reconciled to the house. I know that 
I have been a thorn in your flesh for 
the last eighteen months on account 
of it. I didn’t mean to be irritating 
about the moving, but I was, and my 
soul has been wearing sackcloth and 
ashes ever since because I was so nasty. 
You see, Fred, in the first place, though 
I pretended to be pleased at your select- 
ing the house, I was really dreadfully 
disappointed, for half the fun of a new 
house is choosing it. Of course a new 
house chosen by some one else is bet- 
ter than none at all, but a woman hates 
surprises of that sort, and somehow my 
teeth were set on edge by the few things 
about the house that didn’t suit me. 
And then, dear,” she continued, caress- 
ingly, “I don’t think it was very nice 
of me to meddle with your great-grand- 
father Plunkett’s portrait. It was too 
much in the line of the people who have 


their ancestors painted to order. I 
think of it quite often at night and 
blush, which shows that I have a guilty 
conscience on the subject, though I 
can’t help feeling that it has been * very 
much improved whenever I look at it.” 

‘It was a very trifling amelioration,” 
Tanswered. “And, if I remember right- 
ly, it was I who put you up to it.” 

“Yes, but you were only in jest, and 





"Fred, you are very good,"’ she said. 


I was base enough to adopt the idea 
and act upon it. No, Fred, though I 
agree that everything has worked out 
a great deal more satisfactorily than I 
deserve, and that we are infinitely bet- 
ter off than we have ever been before 
in point of comfort and general happi- 
ness, I look back on the last year and a 
half as a sort of nightmare. You were 
content to live along steadily in the 
dear old house and to toil unselfishly for 
us all, and I was perpetually prodding 
you. It has made me feel myself to be 
a perfect ogre of a woman. And yet it 
seemed to me to be necessary, Fr ed.” 

“Tt was not merely necessary, Jo- 
sephine. It was essential. Thank good- 
ness we have got through it so lightly ! 
It is not every man who survives the 
operation. But, as I have said to you 
already, I am the one who should be 
erateful, and I too was the one at fault. 
Had you waited for me to make the 
suggestion, we should have been still 
in that dirty little box of a house, and 
I should have been wearing the same 
black wisp of a necktie such as I have 
worn for the last fifteen years. Kiss 
me, darling.” 
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She did so, and as she leaned her 
head lovingly against my breast she 
looked up and said, tremulously: “It 
was all on account of the children, Fred. 
I wish them to have every chance there 
is.” There spoke the fond mother-bird. 
The children! Are these young giants 
and giantesses our children? Seem- 
ingly but yesterday they were little 
tots pottering in the sand with spade 
and shovel, alternately angelic and de- 
moniac, supplying annual testimony to 
the inability of green apples to oppress 
a hardy digestion, and free from every 
inkling of responsibility save a faint, 
intermittent respect for parental man- 
date. Now they tower before me in 
the glory of budding manhood and 
maidenhood; lovable, yet haughty ; 
with star-like eyes and brows per- 
plexed by all the problems of the uni- 
verse ; God-like in their devotion to 
principle, though distressingly eager 
tor pocket-money. 

“Fred,” whispers the dear woman at 
my side, breaking in upon my cogita- 
tion, “what were you like as a boy— 
er—a young man, I mean?” 

Her words are the answering echo to 
my own secret thought. Like myself 
she is groping for light and counsel. 
May not the cleverest man and woman 
fitly quail before the soul-hunger of 
eager adolescent youth? And I do not 
profess to be clever. 

“What were you like as a young 
woman ?” 

“TI was afraid you would make that 
answer,” she murmurs, reproachfully. 
“Oh, I have forgotten!” 

“ And if we could remember, Joseph- 
ine, it would not help us very much. 
Each generation finds the world a vir- 
gin field. Somehow, though, I had 
fancied that when we had seen them 
through the scarlet fever and ‘landed 
them in college, it would be plain sail- 
ing. We have to begin all over again, 
though, and the second half promises 
to be the most difficult.” 

“T know it. And think how we wor- 
ried, or rather tried not to worry, over 
them when they were little things, and 
how we fancied there were no problems 
to compare in difficulty with supplying 
them with proper food and proper mas- 
ters. In the last fifteen years they have 


had everything—chicken-pox, measles, 
whooping-cough, mumps, and scarlet 
fever. And they've collected every- 
thing — postage-stamps, minerals, but- 
terflies, coins, and cigarette pictures. 
And they've kept everything—rabbits, 
goats, bull-terriers, white mice, a pony, 
and guinea-pigs.” 

“And owned, and subsequently dis- 
carded, to my certain knowledge, a 
music-box, doll’s-house, puppet -show, 
printing-press, steam-engine, aquarium, 
and camera.” 

“Yes, and over and above their school 
learning they've been taught to swim, 
ride, dance, use tools, play on the piano, 
and speak fair to middling French. 
Yet, as you say, Fred, the most difficult 
part is to come, just as we fancied that 
we were through. And the terrible re- 
flection is that we’re not so sure now 
what we ought to do for them as we 
were when they were younger.” 

“Precisely, dear.” 

“ And it seems sometimes very strange 
to me, Fred, that though they’ve eaten 
out. of the same dish, as it were, all 
their days, and had the same opportuni- 
ties, they should be so totally unlike 
one another physically, mentally, and 
morally. It’s impossible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule for them now, as 
one could when they were little.” 

It is indeed. I see them on the 
threshold of manhood and maidenhood 
looking up to my wife and me for guid- 
ance and counsel, though they pretend 
to be sufficient to themselves in mat- 
ters of judgment. A word of encour- 
agement or of disapproval from us may 
be the turning-point in their destinies, 
may set the seal on what they are to 
become. Even as the flowers are drawn 
by the sun and the willows follow the 
prevailing wind, their young lives may 
be turned to good or saved from ill by 
our loving sympathy or remonstrance 
in the nick of time. We clinch our fin- 
gers in the stress of uncertainty. Good 
counsel? Yes, a thousand times yes; 
but who will counsel the counsellors ? 

How the world has changed since 
Josephine and I were their age! More 
particularly that choicest section of it 
which we were taught to think and 
speak of as the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. As I look back now 
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in philosophic mood, simplicity seems 
to me to have been the keynote of our 
day. Not merely had the gladsome 
flannel costume and the Indian pajamas 
not yet begun to force an issue with 
the oratorical black broadcloth coat 
and the up-and-down white nightgown. 
There were no shingle stains to speak 
of but those of time and eternity, and 
he who owned a vehicle of any kind 
must needs be careful that it was of som- 
bre hue and homely pattern. Among 
the fixed truths which we imbibed with 
the maternal milk, and from the prej- 
udice of which I never expect to be 
wholly free, were these: That though 
the blatant blast of the Western poli- 
tician offend the sensitive ear of culture 
by exaggeration, it is still true that we 
are the greatest nation under the sun 
by virtue of our total disregard of 
everything which other nations have 
held fast to; that the American woman 
is a newly created species ; that George 
Washington never told a lie; that though 
France was on our side in our struggle 
for Independence, for which we should 
ever be profoundly grateful, the custom 
of handing over young people to be 
married at parental dictate, coupled 
with certain hoarse suspicions of an 
unmentionable character, must be an 
everlasting barrier between us and the 
Gaul; that nevertheless, if a man will 
have his fling, he may do so in Paris 
once without being held to strict ac- 
count for it, provided that he comes 
home and lives a respectable life ever 
after on this side the water; that Rus- 
sia’s ill treatment of the serf and gen- 
eral barbaric conditions are to be over- 
looked on account of the friendliness 
she displayed toward us in our hour of 
need, barbarism being on the whole a 
less crucial blemish than the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of our other 
ally ; and that everyone should hitch his 
wagon to a star. 

In this last injunction lay, perhaps, 
the gist of the whole matter. To hitch 
one’s wagon to a star was to be, pri- 
marily, a plain person, to go in for truth, 
patriotism, fineness of soul, long hours 
of labor, little exercise and no vaca- 
tions, pies and doughnuts, ugliness of 
physical surroundings, and squeaky 
feminine voices. Public opinion justi- 


fied making all the money one could, 
provided it was not spent in rendering 
life ornate or beautiful. So lived our 
fathers and mothers, our upright, vig- 
orous, single-minded, ascetic predeces- 
sors; and in our day their precepts 
were still held in reverence. Yet even 
then there were indications of a change. 
The newly created species took it into 
her head to look around her, especially 
in summer, first by itineraries along 
the rock-bound coast of her native land, 
and later by amazon-like pilgrimages 
abroad. She invented Bar Harbor, and 
while electrified Europe held its breath 
perambulated Paris alone and climbed 
Mont Blanc with a single man. - She 
also made the pertinent discovery that 
her popper’s purse was pudgy with the 
proceeds of wheat, corn, dry goods, and 
railway shares. Though she still urged 
the successive youths who strolled and 
sat under her Japanese sunshade to 
hitch their wagons to heavenly bodies, 
she gave it sweetly, and little by little 
to be understood that chastity among 
women and high resolve among men 
need not preclude more picturesque 
paraphernalia and a broader field of 
investigation. She bought French 
clothes; her brothers took the hint 
from her, and hied them to Paris and 
Vienna to pursue their studies ; pene- 
trated to Pekin and Constantinople, 
and hunted the tiger in the jungles of 
India, while popper’s pudgy purse grew 
more and more plethoric despite the 
drafts upon it. Purification by pie 
waned, and the first Queen Anne cot- 
tage reared its head. 

I wooed and won Josephine in those 
early, transitory days when the influ- 
ence of the past was still upon us, 
though we foresaw and caught glimpses 
of the new. We were simple souls. I 
believed that Josephine’s wagon was 
hitched to a star ;.else I could not have 
loved her. And she believed the same 
of mine. She wandered in the panoply 
of her maiden independence to far-off 
rookeries attended by me only (or some 
other swain only). Though we were 
fain to discuss De Musset and Herbert 
Spencer, Darwin and Dobson, George 
Eliot and Philip Gilbert Hamerton— 
strange names to the elder generation 
—our scheme of life was still essen- 
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tially grave and plain for all Josephine’s 
Japanese sunshade and tendency to 
make the most of her willowy figure. 
Little did we dream of the later de- 
velopment which, like a huge wave, was 
to sweep over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, overwhelming 
its native simplicity with the virtues, 
tastes, and vices of the other nations 
against which our forefathers barred 
the door. Palaces in all but the name 
stand where the buffalo was wont to 
disport himself, and where the Ameri- 
can eagle in human form once flapped 
his wings and screamed most viciously 
in contempt of the effete civilization 
of the older world. Sons and daugh- 
ters of the pioneers who bolted their 
dinners on the stroke of twelve find 
seven too early for elegant convenience. 
Among the reddest and palest of hot- 
house roses, which deck their tables, 
glisten glass of Venetian pattern and 
china from the bankrupt stock of kings. 
According to their intellectualities their 
talk is of labor and capital, of working- 
girls’ clubs and model tenement-houses, 
of Buddha and Zola, of foreign titles, 
and transplanted fox-hunting. To-day 
a hundred thousand dollars is barely a 
competency, and a building less than a 
dozen stories high dwarfs the highway 
of trade. The vestibule limited, the 
ocean greyhound, the Atlantic cable, 
and the voice - bearing telephone have 
made all nations kin, and bid fair to 
amalgamate society. Even the newly 
created species condescends to swap 
her birthright for a coronet. 

All this has come to pass while Jo- 
sephine and I have been plodding along 
the route of all flesh, trying not to for- 
get our early aspirations. We have 
changed our dinner-hour with the rest 
of the world; we have learned to talk 
more or less unintelligently about the 
sweating system and Buddhism; we 
have bowed our necks to the yoke of 
the electric wire. Now that Josephine 
has spurred me on to it, I have even 
bought a modern house, and replen- 
ished my wardrobe so as to keep pace 
with thought and custom. But, never- 
theless, sitting here in my renovated 
easy-chair, with my feet stretched to- 
ward the brass andirons which were the 
pride of one of my great-grandmothers, 


listening to the ticking of the old-fash- 
ioned clock which belonged to another 
of them, and conscious that the eyes of 
my most distinguished ancestor are 
looking down at me from the wall, I 
feel bewildered, as it were, by this lat- 
ter-day metamorphosis, bristling with 
new and formidable problems. Whither 
is civilization tending ? What is one to 
think of it all? And by the shades of 
my forefathers, purified by pie, how 
shall we best help our sons and daugh- 
ters to hitch their wagons to stars? 
That is what is worrying Josephine and 
me. 


IV. 


,E have just faced our first se- 

’ rious problem. 

| Said my wife to 

|| me one day not 
long ago, handing 
me the newspaper 
as she spoke, 
* Look at this, my 
dear. Little Fred 
has been selected 
to play on the Uni- 
versity foot - ball 
eleven.” 

By way of con- 
tradistinction to 
me, who am rather 

short and slight, my namesake and eld- 
est son is still habitually spoken of in 
the family as Little Fred, notwithstand- 
ing that he is a head taller than I, and a 
strongly built, muscular youth into the 
bargain. He is in college —a sopho- 
more—and I do not hesitate to declare 
that when he left school he was about 
as clean cut a young fellow, both men- 
tally and physically, as anyone would 
wish to see. I have always encouraged 
him to take a sensible amount of exer- 
cise and have been glad that he seemed 
fond of the athletic sports in vogue 
among the growing lads of the country 
and did not need to be prodded, like 
his brother David for instance, to keep 
out of doors. I have been aware that 
he has been a prominent member of an 
amateur base-ball nine and foot-ball 
eleven, and I have been proud to follow 
in a confused sort of fashion, for the 
technical terms have changed sadly 
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since I was a boy, the defeats and 
victories, principally the latter, I think, 
of those illustrious organizations. Al- 
though I was never his equal physi- 
cally, I look back with considerable 
pride to my own foot-ball days, and 
my children have heard me repeated- 
ly describe the famous dash which I 
once made with the ball from one end 
of the field to the other, with Tom 
Ruggs, the butcher’s boy, at my heels, 
and how he never caught me until after 
I had sent it flying over the goal line, 
and we had won the game. That was 
a long time ago now, and we played a 
very different game, as I have since 
discovered. I hear a great deal said 
nowadays about the lack of attention 
which the older generation gave to 
manly sports. We did not make much 
fuss about them, I agree, and conse- 
quently some boys may have been 
allowed to grow to manhood without 
proper physical train- 
ing; but it seems to me 
that most of us were 
playing something in 
the fresh air the greater 
portion of the time. 
However, I have always 
been a great believer in 
manly sports and I wish 
to continue to be. 
When my boy en- 
tered college I remem- 


but explicitly that it 
was a costly matter to 
send him there, and 
that I should expect 
him to make the most 
of the opportunities for 
improvement which 
were offered him. I 
knew that he was not 
especially clever at his 
books like his brother 
David, yet at the same 
time I had set him 
down as a sensible, 
wide-awake fellow with 
at least an average 
amount of brains and with plenty of 
tact and common-sense. It was my 
hope that he would devote himself to 
political economy and mathematics, in 
which case I should try and find an 





He is in college—a sophomore. 


opening for him after graduation with 
the firm of Leggatt & Paine, our lead- 
ing bankers. I expected, of course, 
that he would continue to take a suit- 
able amount of exercise, to keep him- 
self in good trim ; row on the river and 
not altogether renounce base-ball. In- 
deed, although I was aware that col- 
legiate sports were a much more seri- 
ous tax on a student’s time than in 
my day, I should not have seriously 
demurred had he been selected to row 
on. the University crew or play on the 
University base-ball nine. I should 
have greatly preferred to have him 
steer clear of both; still, I try to re- 
member that I was once his age my- 
self, and I am given to understand that 
the rivalry between the several colleges 
in these matters is more intense than 
ever. There was a time when nothing 
seemed to me of such vital interest as 
whether Harvard or Yale won the boat 
race. The Darwinian 
theory paled in com- 
parative importance be- 
side it. Indeed, I still 
take more interest in 
it than it deserves, per- 
haps. Nevertheless, I 
took pains to impress 
upon Fred that his 
studies were to be his 
first consideration. 

We did not play foot- 
ball in college when I 
was there, which was 
the reason, perhaps, 
why I assumed that it 
was a boy’s game, to be 
shuffled off with other 
purely youthful sports 
when one became a dig- 
nified student. I had 
heard here and there 
the statement that it 
was a rough game, 
which did not impress 
me very much, recall- 
ing as I did my own 
hacked shins. It was 
not until I read my 
friend Horace Plympton’s letter to the 
Evening Times that my attention was 
particularly called to the matter. Hor- 
ace seemed to have lashed himself into 
a perfect fury on the subject. He stig- 
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matized the modern game as it was 
played by University students as a bar- 
baric spectacle, dangerous to limb, if 
not to life. Horace has always been 
more or less of a pepper-pot, but he is 
not exactly a croaker, and he served in 
the war with distinction. Hence his 
diatribe made me frown, even though it 
rather amused me. It was written in 
the autumn of the year before Fred 
went to Cambridge, and I read it aloud 
to the family circle as being of interest 
to a sub-freshman. 

“ What perfect nonsense!” exclaimed 
that profound young gentleman, when 
I had finished. “The man who wrote 
that letter is a flub-dub, father.” 

Though not aware of the precise 
meaning of this epithet, I realized that 
it was a severe arraignment. I felt, 
too, that my manner of reading the 
communication had given license to my 
boy’s tongue. I answered, therefore, 
with some unction. 

“The writer, Horace Plympton, is a 
brave and sensible man. I know him 
very well.” 

“TI guess he never kic ked foot-ball.” 

“In his day the young men who 
were fortunate enough to be sent to 
college were better occupied. Foot- 
ball? It is a game for high - schools, 
not universities.” 

“It is the greatest game of the day, 
father,” said my sub-freshman, with 
the haughty consciousness of superior 
knowledge which the waning, though 
reigning, generation has so often to 
bow to. 

Of course that settled the question. 
I believe that I made a futile remark 
to the effect that the president ought 
to put a stop to it, or something of the 
sort, but I knew enough to know that 
I had been convicted of error. I saw 
Fred glance at his sisters, and all three 
at their mother, who looked anxious in 
her desire not to seem to take sides 
against me, though manifestly sympa- 
thizing with them. I said to myself 
that if foot-ball was the greatest game 
of the day, I was not going to put my 
foot down and prevent my boys from 
playing it merely because I was old 
fogy enough not to understand that 
it was the greatest game of the day, 
and Horace Plympton had written a 


letter to the Evening Times. Accord- 
ingly, when the time came for Fred to 
go to college I merely cautioned him 
generally against wasting his time, and 
uttered no fulminations against foot- 
ball in particular. 

“On the University foot-ball eleven ?” 
I echoed, taking the newspaper from my 
wife, and as I read I felt a little lump 
of emotional pride rise in my throat. 
There it was, sure enough, in black and 
white, though I could not help wonder- 
ing why the fact was of importance 
enough to be chronicled in the daily 
press along with the telegraphic news, 
and the deaths and marriages. It was 
evidently a matter of considerable mo- 
ment, though I could not quite see why. 

“He will be perfectly delighted,” said 
Josephine. “He has been extremely 
doubtful whether he would be chosen. 
Oh, Fred,” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
solicitude, ‘‘do you really think it’s 
safe ?” 

How exactly that was like a woman. 
Here was my wife, who had secretly 
aided and abetted her son in his de- 
sign, and been the recipient of his 
hopes and fears on the subject, turning 
to me, who had dared to utter a feeble 
protest or two only to be scoffed at, 
and summarily sat upon, asking if the 
game was really safe. 

“There are certain risks in this world 
that a man has to take,” I answered, 
borrowing the sentiment which she had 
uttered on the occasion of our affair 
with the burglars. 

Josephine did not appreciate my 
irony. “Why, oh why, did you give 
your consent to his playing foot-ball? ” 
she asked, tragically. ‘“ I understand 
that it is « terribly rough and danger- 
ous game.” 

“T give my consent? This is mon- 
strous, Josephine, monstrous. I did not 
wish to be a killjoy and a marplot, or I 
would have forbidden Fred to touch a 
foot-ball after he entered college. Had 
you, my dear, given me the least bit of 
support, I should have nipped the whole 
business in the bud. Yet now youseek 
to throw the blame on me.” 

The suggestion of the dire parental 
sternness of which I had evidently just 
missed being guilty caused her thoughts 
to fly off on an opposite tack. ‘The 
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poor darling, his heart was so set on 
being chosen,” she said. “I am sure, 
Fred, it would have been a terrible blow 
to him if he had not succeeded.” 

“T dare say that it was his chief mo- 
tive in going to college,” I interjected, 
a little indignantly. 

“T really think it was,” she murmured, 
with sweet maternal sympathy. “I 
shall live though in constant 
dread until it is over and done 
with.” 

“What is over and done 
with ?” 

“The Harvard - Yale foot- 
ball match. It’s on account 
of that he’s been so anxious 
to belong. And, Fred, he said 
to me the other day that if 
he was chosen, he hoped that 
we would go to Springfield to 
see the game. It is terrible 
to think that I might see him 
killed before my eyes, but he 
is set on our going.” 

“Tt is all a piece of in- 
fernal nonsense,” I remarked, 
with majestic dignity ; never- 
theless, the idea did not strike 
me as a bad one. To tell the 
truth, I was beginning to be 
curious to see this game, 
which, according to the views 
of my eldest son, was the 


greatest game of the day, and “e- 


to those of Horace Plympton  gyocether | 
a barbaric spectacle. consequ 
And now befell me a curious 
experience ; at least it seemed to me such. 
I found that I, who, though considered 
an industrious and painstaking law- 
yer, have never awakened any especial 
interest in the community, had ac- 
quired lustre and importance by virtue 
of the circumstance that I had a son on 


‘the University foot-ball eleven. College 


graduates of various ages, who had 
hitherto classed me with the general 
run of their acquaintance, grew sud- 
denly cordial and congratulatory in 
their manner, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of reading in the public prints an 
item to the effect that Frederick . 
the father of the well-known half-back 
of the Harvard University foot - ball 
eleven, had recently visited New York 
for a few days. Altogether I had be- 








come, for the first time in my existence, 
an object of consequence to my fellow- 
citizens, and almost to the world at 
large. 

As for the hero himself, he bore his im- 
portance modestly and meekly, though 
he evidently considered that he had 
rescued the family name from obscur- 
ity and set it gloriously in the public 
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ence to my fellow-citizens, and almost to the world at large. 


eye by dint of his renown. He was in 
strict training, and fiercely conscientious 
as to what he ate and drank, and as to 
his hours of sleep. Little was heard in 
the house when he was at home but 
conjecture and estimate as to who was 
likely to win in the impending contest. 
Had I been properly attentive, I might 
have learned from his lips not merely 
the names and nicknames of the mem- 
bers of the respective teams and the 
positions on the field they were to fill, 
but their weights in fighting trim, their 
fine points both as foot-ball kickers and 
as men, and not improbably their love 
affairs. When now and then, as occa- 
sionally happened, I betrayed by an un- 
fortunate question or by unappreciative 
silence my lack of familiarity with this 
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or that celebrity, the look of wondering 
pity with which my boy, and indeed 
every member of the family, regarded 
me made me feel myself to be a veri- 
table ignoramus. Josephine and her 
girls knew the whole business from be- 
ginning to end, and I must confess that 
I secretly drank in more than 
I pretended. 

A fortnight before the 
match was to come off Sam 
Bangs, who, as some of you 
will remember, is a second 

cousin of mine and rather a 






Everybody, or nearly everybody, carried a flag. 


pal of Josephine’s, appeared at the house 
one evening and laid before me, in his 
engaging, plausible fashion, a project 
which he and his wife and my wife had 
cooked up between them. He and Jo- 
sephine assured me, in the first place, 
that I wouldn’t have the least bother in 
the matter, and that everything would be 
perfectly plain running for the reason 
that Sam was intimate with the manager 
of the railroad, and that little Fred had 
secured the requisite number of tickets 
for the game. Then he proceeded to in- 
form me that they had conceived the 
idea of going to see the game at Spring- 
field in a private special car; that the 
manager had promised to let him have 


one, and that it would be much more 
jolly to go with a few friends like that 
and have luncheon comfortably served 
by a caterer than to be lumped in the 
common cars with Tom, Dick, and Har- 
ry, who were liable to be noisy students, 
or still more noisy prize-fighters, and 
starve ; that there were several people 
crazy to go whom it would be very 
pleasant to have, notably Mrs. Guy 
Sloane and Mrs. Walter Warner (née 
Polly Flinders), and that the expense 
would be comparatively trifling. 

“T think it would be particularly 
nice, Fred, on Josie’s account,” added 
my wife. “I should ask two or three 
of her girls, and some boys to match. 
She is inclined to be shy, and this 
would be just the occasion to help her 
to feel at her ease with youngemen. 
Then I thought you would like to 
have a chat with Polly Warner ; you so 
rarely see her now, and you and she 
used to get on so well together; and 
you know Mrs. Guy Sloane always 
stimulates you. I think you would 
have a very good time; and, as Sam 
says, it’s a Dutch treat, so the expense 
would fall on everybody alike.” 

Seeing that Josephine’s heart was set 
on going in just that way, ‘I did not 
attempt to interpose objections. I 
took the liberty, however, of remarking 
that, though we as the parents of one 
of the players had a reason for going, 
I could not understand why a culti- 
vated woman like Mrs. Guy Sloane was 
willing, crazy indeed according to what 
they had said, to take so much trouble 
to see a pack of college youths knock 
each other about. In answer to this, 
Sam declared that every man, woman, 
and child in the city who could possi- 
bly get away was going to Springfield ; 
that trains were to be run every fifteen 
minutes, and that no less than twenty 
special private cars in addition to ours 
had been chartered for the occasion. 
Again I hung my diminished head be- 
fore this broadside of superior infor- 
mation. 

Sam was perfectly right. I have 
rarely seen such a crowd in a small 
compass as was collected at the railway 
station before we started. How we 
ever reached Sam, who made himself 
visible to me at last across an ocean 
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of heads by lifting himself on the 
shoulders of obliging friends, and 
found our special car seems myste- 
rious to me as I look back upon it. It 
really appeared as though every man, 
woman, and child in the city were go- 
ing, from the highest officials of the 
State and our leading citizens in vari- 
ous fields to the veriest street Arab 
who had managed to beg, borrow, or 
earn the requisite fare. Everybody, or 
nearly everybody, carried a flag, and 
Josephine seemed to think that I, as a 
Harvard man and the father of the 
half-back of the team, was lacking in 
enthusiasm because I had not got pos- 
session of one. 

“Tt will be time enough for enthu- 
siasm when we win the match,” I 
remarked, sententiously, though what 
with the general crowd and the files of 
students bubbling over with Rah-rah- 
rahs as they tore along the platform 
to find seats in the several trains, I was 
beginning to feel very tremulous about 
the gills, so to speak. 

I doubt if Josephine heard my an 
swer. Her attention had suddenly 
been absorbed by the sight of Mrs. 
Willoughby Walton, on the way to her 
special car, in all her glory, which con- 
sisted of a new seal-brown costume 
with tiger-skin trimmings and a ret- 
inue comprising Gillespie Gore, Dr. 
Henry Meredith, the specialist on ner- 
vous diseases (who, like everybody else, 
had evidently taken a day off), and 
half a dozen youths who looked young 
enough to be freshmen. She was fran- 
tically waving a crimson flag, which she 
shook at the windows of our car as 
she passed with the spirit of a belle of 
nineteen. 

“That woman is simply wonderful,” 
murmured my darling. ‘She is fifty- 
five if she is a day, but she will not 
give up.” 

“Rah! rah! rah! Harvard!” I ejacu- 
lated hysterically. I felt that I was 
getting rattled, as my famous son 
calls it. 

“Look here, Cousin Fred,” said Sam 
Bangs at my shoulder. “Seen the 
morning paper? Here he is cabinet 
size and a full family history annexed. 
It’s something which his great grand- 
children will be proud of. Where 


the dickens, by the way, is Mrs. Sloane? 
I've been looking for her everywhere 
in the station. She’s coming, because 
she telephoned me last night to in- 
quire if I could squeeze one more into 
our car. We'll be off in another five 
minutes.” 

“What do you mean, Sam? What is 
it?” asked Josephine, as she seized and 
held to the light the newspaper which 
he was extending. 

I looked over her shoulder and broke 
into a cold perspiration at beholding 
an execrable three-quarters length cut 
of my darling son superscribed by his 
name in holograph. 

“It’s an indecent outrage,” I hissed. 

“Tt isn’t like him in the least. No 
one would ever know who it was. It 
makes him look like a prize-fighter,” 
cried Josephine. 

“They've no right to print his pict- 
ure at all; it'll do the boy a serious 
injury by leading him to believe there 





Mrs. Willoughby Walton on the way to her special car, in 
all her glory. 


is nothing else in the world worth 
thinking about but foot-ball,” I assert- 
ed. “What right have they to do it ?” 

“Pooh, Cousin Fred,” said Sam. “It’s 
nothing but ordinary newspaper enter- 
prise. They print everybody's portrait 
nowadays, from the common murderer 
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up. Your ox is gored this time, that’s 
all, Cheer up, old man—Rah! rah! 
rah! Harvard !” 

“T never supposed they would make 
him look like that, or I wouldn’t have 
let Fred have the photograph to give 
them,” said Josephine, forlornly. 

“Do you mean that you gave it to 
them?” I asked, in horror. 

“Tt was to Fred I gave it. He said 
that his picture was to appear with the 
others, and that he must have a photo- 
graph. But they have made him much 
the worst looking of them all. It’s a 
libel on the dear boy.” 

I was saved from intemperate lan- 
guage by the sudden advent of Mrs. 
Guy Sloane, in whose custody appeared 
the Rev. Bradley Mason, our spiritual 
adviser. They were both breathless 
with haste, occasioned, as we shortly 
learned, by the necessity imposed on 
our beloved pastor of marrying a couple 
before he could escape from his fold. 

“Tf I had ever dreamed that you 
would come, Mr. Mason, I should have 
sent you an invitation myself,” said Jo- 
sephine, whose delight, as I perceived, 
was tinged with jealousy. 

“T planned it as a delicious surprise,” 
interjected Mrs. Sloane. ‘I knew you 
would be only too glad to have him if 
there wasroom. I dare say you thought 
I was a little mysterious over the tele- 
phone last night, Mr. Bangs,” she add- 
ed with a blithe twist of her neck in 
Sam’s direction. 

“Tam a thorough believer in the ef- 
ficacy of manly sports on character,” I 
heard Mr. Mason remark to my wife. 
“They cannot be too much encouraged 
by us all.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to say so,” 
said Josephine, with a radiance which 
told me plainly that her qualms con- 
cerning the whole proceeding as an 
educational factor were at least tem- 
porarily dispelled. “I shall tell little 
Fred that you were with us. It will 
gratify him very much to know that 
you saw the game.” 

“Tt must be a proud day for you as 
a father and a college man,” he con- 
tinued, with a kindly smile in my direc- 
tion. 

“ Really, sir, I am not altogether cer- 
tain yet,” I answered, a trifle doggedly. 


“My judgment is in a state of suspen- 
sion.” 

He obviously mistook my philosophic 
utterance for fears concerning the 
outcome of the game, inasmuch as 
he presently sought to soothe me by a 
speech to the effect that a game well 
lost was a victory in ethics, which 
prompted me to remark, under my 
breath : 

“Provided it doesn’t cost a leg ora 
rib or two.” 

“Cost nothing,” cried the irrepressi- 
ble Sam, whose ear caught what I had 
meant for an aside. “He'll come out 
of it all right, Cousin Fred. We're 
bound to win too. Rah! rah! rah! 
Harv-a-rd!” Thereupon the engine 
gave a puff and a couple of snorts and 
we were off. 


» 


A 


WE were early on the ground. That 
is to say, only a few hundred people 
were in their places when we arrived. 
The seating accommodations were for 
thousands. Have you ever seen an in- 
tercollegiate foot-ball field? If not, 
picture to yourself a long, level, rect- 
angular arena about a hundred yards 
long and fifty yards wide marked out 
with white lines at certain regular in- 
tervals. At either end stands a cross- 
bar supported by two posts. These 
are the respective goals. All along the 
field on either side runs a tall tier of 
seats similar to those at a hippodrome, 
and there are tiers of seats also oppo- 
site the ends; but the best seats are 
likely to be those on either side in 
proximity to the middle of the field. 

Sam Bangs led the way with the con- 
fident tread of a drum-major down the 
Harvard side—for the custom is to ap- 
portion the seats on one of the long 
sides of the field among the friends of 
one college, and those on the other corre- 
spondingly—until he reached a desira- 
ble location. Then we established our- 
selves according to his directions and 
waited. It was rather a long wait— 
nearly two hours—during which I had 
ample leisure to philosophize to the 
top of my bent. We had to console us 
Sam’s assurance that it was necessary 
to take time by the forelock to this 
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radical extent in order to secure satis- 
factory places. For the next two hours 
a steady stream of people poured along 
the two sides of the field until they be- 
came great walls of crimson and blue 
humanity. Flags waved, badges flut- 
tered, the human voice worked itself 
hoarse in every form of encouraging 
outcry from the full-chested song to 
the indiscriminate cat-call. In front of 
each section of seats stood a separate 
youth, who at very short intervals and 
at the slightest provocation invoked 
cheers upon cheers for everything and 
everybody from the captain of the team 
to the college costermonger. An hour 
before the game began the benches 
were crowded and I seemed to have 
recognized in the passing throng every 
person of consideration among my ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Willoughby Walton 
and her party were among the last to 
arrive. Iwas curious to see where they 
would bestow themselves, seeing that 
we were all packed tight as herrings, 
and there was only here and there an 
occasional chance for another mortal 
to squeeze in, and that generally at the 
cost of clambering over the heads of 
two or three hundred people. As Jo- 
sephine said to me later, I might have 
known that Mrs. Walton would not put 
herself in any such plight. I was just 
wondering what on earth her elegant 
procession, which had halted in front 
of the section next to ours, was going 
to do, when of a sudden the occupants 
of the two best rows of seats trooped 
out in orderly file and relinquished 
their places to the fashionable party. 
Sam, after a moment’s dazed silence, 
which must have been gall to him, for 
he does not like to be imposed upon 
in such matters, furnished us with the 
solution of this act of legerdemain. 

“They were mill hands subsidized to 
come early and hold the seats until 
Mrs. Willoughby arrived.” 

Another hour of anticipation and 
then at last a roar; a roar which runs 
like a fire down our side of the field, 
waking tired lungs to new enthusiasm 
and calling into action every crimson 
flag and rag. Only the wearers of the 
blue are quiet ; their benches remain 
coldly silent. The Harvard eleven have 
arrived on a tally-ho, and in a few min- 


utes more are disporting themselves 
like a band of prairie dogs over the 
campus. The uproar is deafening, but 
they seem to pay no attention to it. 
They strip off their crimson jerseys and 
concentrate their energies on bunting 
and punting a leather foot-ball about 
the field. They wear earth-colored can- 
vas jackets and earth-colored knicker- 
bockers ending in crimson stockings, 
and I say to myself that they are the 
most unpleasant-looking band of ruf- 
fians I have ever beheld. Nor are my 
fond paternal eyes able to make a res- 
ervation in little Fred’s favor on this 
point. I have considerable difficulty, 
indeed, in distinguishing him from his 
mates, though Josephine declares that 
she singled him out the moment he 
appeared on the scene. He suggests 
to me a compromise between a convict 
and a hod-carrier. Nevertheless, my 
eyes begin to water as I follow his 
every movement, and my pulses throb 
eagerly. At the same time I am im- 
pelled to link my arm affectionately in 
my son David’s, next to whom I am sit- 
ting. I cannot help wondering what he, 
dear boy, is thinking of it all. He is 
perfectly healthy, but he is slight, and 
will never be an athlete. His tastes do 
not run in that direction. He gradu- 
ated at school last summer next to the 
head of his class, and it was no class of 
two, but of twenty times that number. 
We were very proud of it, Josephine 
and I. We went to the exhibition and 
saw him receive a number of prizes. 
It was a pleasant occasion, but how 
trifling and insignificant were the plau- 
dits he received compared with the up- 
roarious ovation accorded a success- 
ful half-back. I feel almost indignant, 
even in the midst of my excitement 
over little Fred, and would fain throw 
my arms round his brother’s neck and 
whisper that he must not take the mat- 
ter to heart, and that the whole busi- 
ness is terribly unjust. 

Now comes another uproar and this 
time from the opposite side of the 
field. The Yale eleven have arrived 
and are stripping off their jerseys. 
They career over the arena in dirt col- 
or and dark blue, while the dark blue 
benches surge tumultuously. There is 
no more delay. The umpire calls the 
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game and the two sides line up for of bodies, legs, and arms. A great pile 


action. 


I feel Josephine, who is on my of men are struggling on the ground, 


other side, clutch my arm and sigh. and I have reason to believe that little 


“Rah! rah! rah! Harvard !"’ 


There is only one object for her on the 
field, as I well know. She has been try- 
ing to learn the rules from Sam for the 


last half hour (she doubts my knowl- 
edge on such subjects nowadays), and 
I can see that she is seeking in vain to 
concentrate her mind on her new-found 
information and to shut out the vision 
of little Fred being borne off the field 


on a litter. I confess that Horace 
Plympton’s letter recurs to me for a 
moment, but I shake myself and utter 
an inward “Pooh!” and haughtily de- 
termine to view the contest dispassion- 
ately and from the standpoint of a 
third person and a philosopher. 
Harvard has won the toss and is to 
have the ball. In my day we had to 
kick it ; now it is manipulated with the 
hands, and not forward but backward. 
The players form a phalanx, and one of 
their number snaps, as it is called, the 
ball between his legs to someone be- 
hind him, who in turn passes it to an- 
other, who is expected to make a for- 
ward dash with it. Before I can quite 
realize what is being done the Harvard 
men are speeding toward the Yale goal 
in a V-shaped body. Little Fred has 
the ball. Or rather he had it. All I 
can see now is an indiscriminate mass 


Fred is at the bottom of the 
pile. 

“A scrimmage,” says Sam, 
looking round at Josephine. 

“Oh, yes,” she answers, with 
apparent calm, but I can feel 
her tremble. 

“This is nothing; its like 
this most of the time,” says 
Sam. “You see he’s all right, 
and. rc 

A yell cuts him short. 

“Good enough! Harvard 
still has the ball,” he continues, 
at its close. 

“Can you see him?” whis- 
pers Josephine, in my ear. 

“ He’s all right,” I murmur, 
assuringly. 

See him! I can see him dis- 
tinctly. He has lost his cap al- 
ready ; his hair-is in wild con- 
fusion ; he is covered with dirt 

from head to foot; he limps a little. 
But Harvard still has the ball. And 
Sam says it is nothing and like this 
most of the time. Sam must know. 

“Rah! rah! rah! Harvard!” I cry 
with the rest unflinchingly. 

There is a second yell, this time from 
our enemies. Harvard has lost the 
ball and Yale has it. And now before 
my bewildered eyes scrimmage follows 
scrimmage with fierce iteration, and 
one pile of bodies, arms, and legs suc- 
ceeds another. The player fortunate 
enough to carry or force the ball a yard 
or more toward the rival goal by a fran- 
tic rush before he is overwhelmed and 
squashed reaps a whirlwind of applause 
from the absorbed multitude. Every 
inch of ground is disputed. Once in 
a long interval when the ball gets dan- 
gerously near a goal, someone on the 
imperilled side kicks it half the length 
of the field and the scrimmages are re- 
newed. But itis rarely kicked at all 
except at such junctures. Foot-ball! 
I say to myself that it is a gladiatorial 
combat with an occasional punt thrown 
in by way of identification. But every- 
one around me is declaring that the 
play of both sides is magnificent, that 
the team work is perfection, and the 
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head qualities displayed unique in the 
annals of the game. Sam tells me 
again and again that Fred is doing 
sheer wonders and is the backbone of 
the Harvard side, and I wonder how he 
can distinguish so easily which is Fred 
and whether he has any backbone left. 
I can no longer make out much of any- 
thing except that one ruffian closely 
resembles every other ruffian and that 
one poor boy is lying on the ground 
perfectly still, as though he were dead. 
There is just a little lull on the benches. 
People are interested. 

“Who is it?” gasps Josephine. “Is 
it he, dear?” 

“« Butchered to make a Roman holi- 
day,’” I mutter between my teeth, with 
my heart in my mouth. 

They are pulling and rubbing the 
victim, and a doctor, retained for such 
emergencies, is bending over him. Af- 
ter a few moments more he rises slow- 
ly, looks round him in a dazed fash- 
ion, and resumes his position with a 
painful limp, to a round of applause. 

“Tt isn’t Fred,” says Josephine. 

“But he has a mother, though,” I 
answer. 

“He'll be all right in a minute or 
two,” says Sam. “They stamped the 
wind out of him, that all.” 

To have the wind stamped out of 
one is a mere bagatelle, of course, and 
I have forgotten it in another moment 
under the spur of excitement. A Har- 
vard player has the ball and no one 
seems to be able to stop him. He 
throws off this antagonist and dodges 
two others and races down the field 
like a deer, while the wearers of the 
crimson scream his name with trans- 
port and flourish their banners like 
madmen. It is Fred, it is Fred, it is 
Fred! I know his figure now. He 
has the ball and is flying like the wind 
with two great brutes at his heels. 
Will they catch him? Will they kill 
him? They are gaining on him. 

* Run—run—run,” I shout, in spite 
of myself, while all the people on our 
benches rise in their excitement and 
Josephine covers her eyes with her 
hands, unwilling to look. On, on my 
boy runs until at last he falls with his 
two pursuers on top of him full across 
the Yale line. 


Vou. XIV.—5 


“A touch-down, a touch-down!” 
bursts out Sam as he grasps my hand 
in his wild enthusiasm. I do not know 
exactly what has occurred except that 
there is pandemonium on the Harvard 
side of the field unequalled as yet by 
anything that has happened and a 
deathly tranquillity along the benches 
opposite. After making sure that 
Fred is still alive, I listen to the ex- 
planation that a touch-down counts 
a certain number of points, and gives 
the right to the side which wins it to 
try to kick a goal. This attempt is 
presently made. A player lies on the 
ground and holds the ball between his 
hands for another to kick. Presto! 
the ball sails through the air; for an 
instant there is agonized suspense and 
then a shout from Yale. It has failed 
to go between the goal-posts and con- 
sequently has missed 

“Four to nothing, anyway,” says 
Sam. “That was a magnificent run. 
Rah! rah! rah! Harvard.” 

Josephine is wiping her eyes and 
everybody in our neighborhood is 
nudging each other in consequence of 
the news that we are blood relations 
of the hero of the hour. Mrs. Sloane 
nods her congratulations and Mrs. 
Walton signals with a crimson flag 
from the adjoining section, and our 
beloved pastor smiles at Josephine in 
his delightful way. 

And what follows? What follows is 
fierce and harrowing. What follows 
continues to hold that great audience 
spellbound to the close. The score is 
four to nothing in favor of Harvard, 
but the Yale team, smarting from de- 
feat, throw themselves into the ever- 
recurring scrimmages with set faces. 
It is not my purpose to follow the 
contest in detail. I am writing as a 
father and philosopher and not as a 
chronicler of athletic struggles. Suf- 
fice it to state that the scrimmages grow 
still more savage and earnest, and that 
a player from each side is obliged by 
the referee to retire from the field, 
because he has slugged an opponent. 
Suffice it to state that presently a 
rusher is obliged to retire from the 
field by reason of a sprained ankle. 
It is not little Fred, but might it not 
have been? Suffice it to state that by 
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the end of the first three-quarters of 
an hour—let the uninitiated here learn 
that a match is divided into two bouts 
of that length each, with an interim of 
fifteen minutes—the Yale team by the 
most magnificent work (according to 
Sam Bangs) has forced the ball stead- 
ily and surely toward the Harvard line, 
and won a touch-down and kicked a 
goal, leaving the score for the first half 
six to four in favor of the blue. Just 
after the ball has flown between the 
goal-posts, amid thunders of triumph 
from our enemies, the umpire calls 
time. 

Suffice it to state that the second 
three-quarters of an hour is largely a 
repetition of the first— short, furious 
rushes, everlasting scrimmages, and 
here and there a punt. The ruffians 
look still more ruftianly from frequent 
contact with mother-earth and the 
clutches of one another. Ominous 
gloom and depressing silence take pos- 
session of the friends of Harvard; their 
very cheers are anxious and with good 
reason. Yale has kicked another goal 


from the field in the first twenty 


minutes and the crimson is being 
gradually and steadily outplayed. My 
heart bleeds for my son; he will be 
so disappointed if he loses. And I 
shall be so happy when the game is 
over and I am sure that he is not 
maimed for life He is doing wonders 
still, dear boy. Twice I see him lying 
flat and motionless on the field with 
the wind stamped out of him, to 
borrow Sam’s euphemism, while his 
mother wriggles in her seat in the 
throes of uncertainty and is hardly 
to be restrained from going to him. 
Twice, after the doctor has fumbled 
over him and water has been dashed in 
his face, I see Sam’s diagnosis vindi- 
cated, and my half-back rise to his feet, 
and the game go on as though nothing 
had happened. Such episodes are a 
matter of course, and not to be taken 
too seriously. A broken rib or two is 
not a vital matter, and only one rib is 
broken in the second three-quarters of 
an hour. Even then the poor victim 
does not have to be carried off on a 
litter, for he is able to walk with the 
help of the doctor and a friend. It is 
not Fred: Fred has merely had the 
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wind stamped out of him a few times 
and is still doing wonders. Will it 
never end? I look at my watch fever- 
ishly. The ball is close by the Har- 
vard goal and Yale holds it there with 
the tenacity of a bull-dog. Bull-dog? 
They are all bull- dogs — twenty - two 
bull-dogs cheek by jowl. 

“Isn't it magnificent?” 
Sam, looking back at me. ‘“ They have 
outplayed us fairly and squarely. 
Only five minutes left and the score 
eleven to four against us. We're not 
in it. That run of Fred’s was the most 
brilliant play of the day, though.” 

“The poor darling will be broken- 
hearted,” whispers Josephine. 

“That is better than being broken- 
headed—better for us,” I whisper in 
reply. 

“IT do hope he hasn’t lost any of his 
front teeth. His mouth was bleeding 
the last time he fell,” continues his 
mother. 

“False ones nowadays are very sat- 
isfactory,” I answer. 

Ten minutes later we are moving 
along with the rest of our acquaintance 
on the way to the railroad. Yale has 
won, eleven to four, and the bruised and 
battered players of both teams have 
departed on their respective tally-hos, 
and Josephine and I are free to receive 
the congratulations of our friends with 
acalm mind, though my darling is still 
haunted by the fear that our illustrious 
son has left a tooth or two on the arena. 
Fred’s run is on everybody's lips, and 
we as the authors of his being are made 
much of. Mr. Leggatt, the banker, 
works his way up to me through the 
crowd at great personal distress, for he 
is a fat man, in order to say, with an 
enthusiastic shake of the hand: 

“Great boy that of yours; splendid 
grit; I must have him when he gradu- 
ates.” 

I sputter many thanks confusedly. 
Here is a strange development truly. I 
had been hoping, as you may remem- 
ber, to be able to go to Mr. Leggatt at 
Fred’s graduation and to ask for a 
clerkship for my boy on the plea of his 
steadiness and sterling common sense ; 
and now the solicitation has come to 
me on the score of his igrit as a foot- 
ball kicker. The world seems just a 
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little topsy-turvy and I am not quite 
sure whether to laugh or to cry. 

We got home at last somehow, and 
here I am sitting in my library trying 
to collect my faculties and to appreci- 
ate the honor which has been thrust 
upon me, the honor of being the father 
of a famous half-back. To tell the 
truth, it sticks in my crop just a little 
and does not relish to the extent which 
would seem appropriate. Indeed I am 
not altogether sure whether I can see a 
distinction between being the father of 
a famous half- back and the father of 
a famous toreador or famous prize- 
fighter. I know that Leggatt and one 
or two others, to whom I ventured to 
expose my qualms on the way home, 
declared them preposterous, and that 
the game was magnificent discipline 
for both mind and body. Come to 
that, the vicissitudes of a matador are 
magnificent discipline for both mind 
and body. So are those of a gladiator. 
Yet I have my doubts whether Leggatt 
would like to be the father of either. 
Nevertheless, although he is a citizen of 
far greater consideration than I, he 
gave me to understand that he would 
be proud to be described in the news- 
papers as the father of a famous half- 
back, and to see a son of his handed 
down to posterity in the public prints 
as a prize animal of this description. 

I fear there must be a screw loose 
somewhere in my make-up as a father 
and a philosopher. You remember the 
case of the burglars? It did not seem 
to me worth while to go down-stairs 
and expose myself to be shot. Yet 
Josephine felt differently on the point. 

Moreover, I have never been able to 
understand why it is courageous or 
meritorious to be an amateur Alpine 
climber, whereas many are fain to ad- 
mire the beauties of nature from an 
elevation where a false step or a rotten 
rope would be passports to destruction. 
Then, again, people who cross the 
ocean in dories, or fast for indefinite 
periods, have never aroused my enthu- 
siasm. On the contrary I regard them 
as being in the same general category 
with lunatics. I have never seen a bull- 
fight, and I have sometimes fancied 
that I should be weak enough to attend 
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one out of curiosity if I happened to be 

in Spain at the right time, but I am 
sure that I should never care to go 
twice. And yet I am expected to feel 
proud and grateful because my eldest 
son has made prowess at foot-ball the 
aim and object of his college course. I 
am trying to, trying hard, but I fear it 
isno use. I should like to understand 
why it is glorious or sensible for an 
honest, strapping fellow, who has been 
sent to college by dint of some econo- 
my on the part of his parents, to de- 
vote his entire energies to a course of 
training which will entitle him to run 
the risk of having his legs, arms, or ribs 
broken in fighting for a leather ball be- 
fore several thousand people. Of one 
thing I am certain already, even at the 
risk of seeming to agree with Horace 
Plymton, which is, that if I had an- 
other son with like proclivities, I should 
put a stop to it. 

But then, as Josephine reminds me, 
the fact that our David does not care a 
picayune for anything of the sort, robs 
my resolve of much of its solemnity. I 
might, to be sure, interpose a mandate 
at this late hour and cut off little Fred 
in the flower of his renown, and (to 
quote my wife once more) break his 
heart ; which might be a more serious 
consequence than a broken leg. No, I 
am inclined to think on the whole, now 
that the mischief is done, we may as 
well let him follow the path he has 
chosen, especially as Leggatt has his 
eye on him and has promised to give 
him a start. We must live in the hope 
that the breath will not be trampled out 
of him once too often before that desir- 
able result is brought to pass. More- 
over, if he is borne off the field on a lit- 
ter, it will not be in the presence of his 
parents. We have seen one gladiatorial 
combat, and our thirst for gore is sated. 

Henceforth we shall be content to 
cower by the hearth on the days when 
the great matches are played and fancy 
each ring at the door-bell the summons 
of a telegraphic emissary. And by way 
of celebrating our first escape from be- 
reavement, I am going to present our 
David with a gold watch for the excel- 
lent showing he made in his studies 
last summer. 








ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By W. E. Henley. i 


‘©O mes chéres Mille et Une Nuits.” —FANTASIO. 


Once on a time 
There was a little boy: a master-mage 4 
By virtue of a Book 
Of magic—O so magical it filled 

His life with visionary pomps 

Processional! And Powers 

Passed with him where he passed. And Thrones 
And Dominations, glaived and plumed and mailed, 
Thronged in the criss-cross streets, 

The palaces pell-mell with playing-fields, 

Domes, cloisters, dungeons, caverns, tents, arcades, 
Of the unseen, silent City, in his soul 

Pavilioned jealously and hid 

As in the dusk, profound, 

Green stillnesses of some enchanted mere. — — — 





I shut mine eyes. . . . And lo! 

A flickering snatch of memory that floats 
Upon the face of a pool of darkness five ; 
And thirty dead years deep, 

Antic in girlish broideries 

And skirts and silly shoes with straps 
And a broad-ribanded leghorn, he walks 
Plain in the shadow of a church 4 
(St. Michael’s : in whose brazen call i 
To curfew his first wails of wrath were whelmed) 
Sedate for all his haste 

To be at home; and, nestled in his arm, 
Inciting still to quiet and solitude, 

Boarded in sober drab, 

With small, square, agitating cuts 

Let in atop of the double-columned, close, 
Quakerlike print,a Book! .. . 

What but that blesséd brief 

Of what is gallantest and best 

In all the full-shelved Libraries of Romance ? 
The Book of rocs, 

Sandalwood, ivory, turbans, ambergris, 
Cream-tarts, and lettered apes, and calenders, 
And ghouls, and genies—O so huge 

They might have overed the tall Minster Tower 
Hands down, as schoolboys take a post! “ 
In truth, the Book of Camaralzaman, iS 
Schemselnihar and Sindbad, Scheherezade e 
The peerless, Bedreddin, Badroulbadour, ‘ 
Cairo and Serendib and Candahar, 

And Caspian, and the haunted bulk— 

Ice-ribbed, tremendous, inaccessible— 

Of Caucasus! . . . That centre of miracles, 

The sole, unparalleled Arabian Nights ! 
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Old friends I had a-many—kindly and grim 
Familiars, cronies quaint 

And goblin! Never a Wood but housed 
Some morrice of dainty dapperlings: no Brook 
But had his nunnery 

Of green-haired, silvry-curving sprites 

To cabin in his grots and pace 

His rushy margents: every lone hill-side 
Might open upon Elf-Land: every Stalk 

That curled about a Beanstick was of the breed 
Of that live ladder by whose delicate rungs 
You climbed beyond the clouds, and found 
The Farm-House where the Ogre, gorged 

And drowsy, from his great oak chair, 

Among the flitches and pewters at the fire, 
Called for his Faéry Harp that came 

And, perching on the kitchen table, sang 
Jocund and jubilant, with a sound 

Of the gleeful, golden-vowelled madrigals, 

The shy thrush at mid-May 


Flutes from wet orchards flushed with the triumphing dawn 


And blackbirds rioting as they listened still 


In old-world woodlands rapt with an old-world spring, 


For Pan’s own whistle, savage and rich and loud, 
And mocked him call for call. 

T could not pass 
The half-door where the cobbler sat in view 
Nor figure me the wizen Leprechaun 
In square-cut, old-world reds and buckle-shoes 
Bent at his work in the hedge-side, and know 
Just how he tapped his brogue, and twitched 
His wax-end this and that way, both with wrists 
And elbows. In the rich June fields, 
Where the ripe clover drew the bees, 
And the tall quakers trembled, and the West Wind 
Lolled his half-holiday away 
Beside me idling down my own, 
"Twas good to follow the Miller’s Youngest Son 
On his white horse along the leafy lanes ; 
For at his stirrup linked and ran, 
Not cynical and trapesing, as he lounged 
From wall to wall above the espaliers, 
But in the bravest tops 
That market-town, a town of tops, could show, 
Bold, subtle, adventurous, his tail 
A banner flaunted in disdain 
Of human stratagems and shifts, 
King over All the Catlands, present and past 
And future, that mustached 
Artificer of fortunes, Puss in Boots, 
Or Bluebeard’s Closet, with its plenishing 
Of meat-hooks, sawdust, blood, 
And wives that hung like fresh-dressed carcases — 
Odd-fangled, most a butcher’s, part 
A faéry chamber hazily seen 
And hazily figured—on dark afternoons 
And windy nights was visiting of the best. 
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Then, too, the pelt of hoofs 

Out in the roaring darkness told 

Of Herne the Hunter in his antlered helm 
Galloping as with orders from the Pit 

Between his hell-born Hounds. 

And Rip Van Winkle. . . . Often I lurked to hear 
Outside the long, low shanty wall, 

The mutter and rumble of the trolling bowls 
Down the lean plank before they fluttered the pins: 
For, listening so, myself could help him play 

His wonderful game 

With Hendrik Hudson deep in those haunted hills. 


But what were these so near, 

So neighborly fancies to the spell that brought 

The run of Ali Baba’s Cave 

Just for the saying “Open Sesame,” 

With gold to measure, peck by peck, 

In round, brown wooden stoups 

You borrowed at the chandler’s? . . . Or one time 
Made you Aladdin’s friend at school 

Free of his Garden of Jewels, Ring, and Lamp, 

In perfect trim? . . . Or Ladies fair, 

But their white bosoms seamed with embrowning scars, 
Went laboring under some dread ordinance 

Which made them whip, and bitterly weep the while, 
Strange Curs that wept as they, 

Till there was never a Black Bitch of all 

Your consorting but might have gone 

Spell-driven miserably for crimes 

Done in the pride of womanhood and desire. . . . 
Or at the ghostliest altitudes of night, 

While you lay wondering and acold, 

Your sense was fearfully purged, and soon 

Queen Labe, abominable and dear, 

Rose from your side, opened the Box of Doom, 
Scattered the yellow powder (which I saw 

Like sulphur at the Docks in bulk) 

And muttered certain words you could not hear: 
And there! a living stream— 

The brook you bathed in with its weeds and flags 
And cresses—glittered and sang 

Out of the hearthrug over the nakedness 
Well-scrubbed and decent of your bedroom floor! . . 


I was—how many a time !— 

That Second Calender, Son of a King, 

On whom ’twas vehemently enjoined, 

Pausing at one mysterious Door, 

To pry no closer but content his soul 

With his Fair Forty. Yet I could not rest 
For idleness and ungovernable Fate. 

And the Black Horse, who fed on sesame 
(That wonder-working word!), 

Took me upon his back, and spread his vannes, 
And soaring, soaring on 

From air to air, came charging to the ground, 
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Plumb as a lark from the midsummer clouds, 

And, shaking me out of the saddle, where I sprawled 
Flicked at me with his tail 

And left me blinded, miserable, distraught 

(Even as I was in deed 

When doctors came and odious things were done 
On my poor tortured eyes 

With lancets, or some evil acid stung 

And wrung them like hot sand, 


And desperately from room to room 

Fumble I must my dark, disconsolate way) 

To get to Bagdad how I might. But there 

I met with Merry Ladies. O you three—- 

Safie, Amine, Zobeide—when my heart 

Forgets you all shall be forgot ! 

And so we supped, we and the rest, 

On wine and roasted lamb, rose-water, dates, 
Almonds, pistachios, citrons. And Haroun 
Laughed out of his noble beard 

On Giaffar and Mesrour (I knew the Three 

For all their Mossoul habits!). And outside 

The Tigris, flowing swift 

Like Severn bend for bend, twinkled and gleamed 
With broken and wavering shapes of stranger stars: 
The vast blue night 

Was murmurous with peris’ plumes 

And the leathern wings of genies: words of power 
Were whispering: and old fishermen, 


Casting their nets with prayer, might draw to shore 
Dead loveliness ; or a prodigy in scales 

Worth in the Caliph’s Kitchen pieces of gold ; 

Or copper vessels stopped with lead 

Wherein some Squire of Eblis watched and railed, 

In durance under the potent charactry 

Graven on the seal of Solomon the King. . . . 


Then, as the Book was glassed 

In Life as in some olden mirror’s quaint, 
Bewildering angles, so would Life 

Flash light on light back on the Book: and both 
Were changed. Once in a house decayed 

From better days, harboring an errant show 
(For all its stories of dry-rot 

Were filled with gruesome visitants in wax, 
Inhuman, hushed, ghastly with Painted Eyes), 

I wandered ; and no living soul 

Was nearer than the pay-box; and I stared 
Upon them staring—staring. Till at last, 

Three sets of rafters from the streets, 

I strayed upon a mildewed, rat-run room 

With the two Dancers, horrible and obscene, 
Guarding the door: and there, in a bedroom-set, 
Behind a fence of faded crimson cords, 

With an aspect of frills 

And dimities and dishonored privacy 

That made me hanker and hesitate to look, 
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A Woman with her litter of Babes—all slain, 
All in their nightgowns, all with Painted Eyes 
Starine—still staring; so that I turned and ran, 3 
As for my neck. The same, it seemed, 
And yet not all the same, I was to find, 

As I went up; for afterward 

Whenas I went my round alone— 

All day alone—in long, stern, silent streets, 

Where I might stretch my hand and take : 
Whatever I would; still there were Shapes of Stone, 3 
Motionless, lifelike, frightening—for the Wrath : 
Had smitten them; but they watched, 

This by her melons and figs, that by his rings 

And chains and jewels, with the hideous gaze, 

The Painted Eyes insufferable, 

Now, of those grisly images; and I 

Pursued my best-belovéd quest 

Thrilled with a novel and delicious fear. 

So the night fell—with never a lamplighter; 

And through the Palace of the King 

I groped among the echoes, and I felt 

That they were there, 

Dreadfully there, the Painted staring Eyes, 

Hall after hall . . . Tilllo! from far 

A Voice! And in a little while 

Two tapers burning! And the Voice 

Heard in the mighty Word of God was—whose? 

Whose but Zobeide’s, 

The lady of my heart, like me 

A True Believer, and like me 

An outcast leagues and leagues beyond the pale! . . . 





Or, sailing to the Isles 





Of Khaledan, I spied one evenfall 
A black blotch in the sunset; and it grew 9 
Swiftly . . . and grew. Tearing their beards, 3 


The sailors wept and prayed ; but the grave ship, 3 
Deep-laden with spiceries and pearls, went mad, q 
Wrenched the long tiller out of the steersman’s hand, 

And, turning broadside on, 

As the most iron would, was haled and sucked 

Nearer, and nearer yet; 


And, all awash, with horrible lurching leaps re 
Rushed at that Portent, casting a shadow now 5 
That swallowed sea and sky; and then = 


Anchors and nails and bolts 4 
Flew screaming out of her, and with clang on clang, — 
A noise of fifty stithies, caught at the sides 

Of the Magnetic Mountain ; and she lay, 

A broken bundle of firewood, strown piecemeal 
About the waters ; and her crew 

Passed shrieking, one by one; and I was left 

To drown. All the long night I swam ; 

But in the morning, lo! a smiling coast 

Tufted with date-trees, meadowlike, 

Skirted with shelving sands; and a great wave 
Cast me ashore ; and I was saved alive. 
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But, giving thanks to God, I dried my clothes, 
And, faring inland, in a desert place 

I stumbled on an iron ring— 

The fellow of fifty built into the Quays: 
When, scenting a trap-door, 

I dug, and dug; until my scimitar 

Stuck into wood. O then, 

The flight of smooth- hewn, easygoing stairs 
Sunk in the naked rock! The cool, clean vault, 
So neat with niche on niche it might have been 
Our beer-cellar but for the rows 

Of brazen urns (like monstrous chemist’s jars) 
Full to the wide, squat throats 

With gold-dust but atop 

A layer of pickled-walnut-looking things 

I knew for olives! And far, O far away, 

The Princess of China languished! Far away 
Was marriage, with a Vizier and a Chief 

Of Eunuchs and the privilege 

Of going out at night 

To play—unkenned, majestical, secure— 

Where the old, brown, friendly river shaped 
Like Tigris shore for shore! Haply a Ghoul 
Sat in the churchyard under a frightened moon, 
A thighbone in his clutch, and glared 

At supper with a Lady: she who took 

Her rice with tweezers grain by grain. 

Or you might stumble, “there by the iron gates 
(Of the Pump Room) underneath the limes 
Upon Bedreddin in his shirt and drawers, 

Just as the civil Genie laid him down. 

For those red-curtained panes, 

Whence a tame cornet tenored it throatily 

Of beer-pots and spittoons and new long pipes 
Might turn a caravansery’s, and therein 


‘You found Noureddin Ali loftily drunk, 


And that Fair Persian, bathed in tears, 

You’d not have given away 

For all the diamonds in the Vale Perilous 
You had that dark and disleaved afternoon 
Escaped on a roc’s claw, 

Disguised like Sindbad—but in Christmas beef! 
And all the blissful while 

The schoolboy satchel at your hip 

Was such a bulse of gems as should amaze 
Gray-whiskered chapmen drawn 

From over Caspian: yea, the Chief Jewellers 
Of Tartary and the bazaars, 

Seething with traffic, of enormous Ind.— — — 


Thus cried, thus called aloud, to the child heart 
The magian East: thus the child eyes 

Spelled out the wizard message, by the light 

Of the sober workaday hours 

They saw, week in week out, pass, and still pass 
In the fair Minster City folded kind 

In ancient Severn’s arm, 
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Amongst her water-meadows and her docks 
Whose floating populace of ships— 
Galliots and luggers, light-heeled brigantines, 
Bluff barques and rake-hell fore-and-atters—brought 
To her very doorsteps and geraniums 
The scents of the World’s End, the calls 
That may not be gainsaid to rise and ride 
Like fire on some high errand of the race, 
The irresistible appeals 
For comradeship that sound 
Steadily from the irresistible sea. 
Thus the East laughed and whispered, and the tale, 
Telling itself anew 
In terms of living laboring life, 
Took on the colors, busked it in the wear, 
Of life that lived and labored: and Romance, 
The Angel-Playmate, raining down 
His golden influences 
On all I saw, and all I dreamed and did, 
Walked with me arm and arm, 
Or left me, as bediademed with straws 
And bits of glass, to gladden at my heart 
Who had the gift to seek and feel and find 
His fiery-hearted presence everywhere. 
Even as dear Hesper, bringer of all good things, 
Sends the same silver dews 
Of happiness down her dim, delighted skies 
On some poor collier-hamlet—(mound on mound 
Of sifted squalor; here a soot-throated stalk 
Sullenly smoking over a row 
Of flat-faced hovels; black in the gritty air 
A web of rails and wheels and beams ; with strings 
Of hurtling, tipping trams)— 
As on the amorous nightingales 
And roses of Shiraz or the walls and towers 
Of Samarcand—the Ineffable—whence you espy 
The splendor of Ginnistan’s embattled spears 
Like listed summer lightnings. 

Samarcand ! 
That name of names! That star-vaned belvedere 
Builded against the Chambers of the South! 
That outpost on the Infinite ! 

And, behold ! 
Questing therefrom, you knew not what wild tide 
Might overtake you: for one fringe, 
One suburb, is stablished on firm earth; but one 
Floats, founded vague 
In lubberlands delectable—isles of palm 
And lotus, fortunate mains, far-shimmering seas, 
The promise of wistful hills— 
The shining, shifting Sovranties of Dream. 








LEISURE. 


By Agnes Repplier. 


‘¢Zounds! how has he the leisure to be sick 


VISITOR strolling 
through the noble 
woods of Ferney com- 
plimented Voltaire on 
the splendid growth 
of his trees. “Ay,” 
replied the great wit, 
half in scorn 1 and half, perhaps, in envy, 
“they have nothing else to do;” and 
walked on, deigning no further word of 
approbation. 

Has it been more than a hundred 
years since this distinctly modern senti- 
ment was uttered—more than a hun- 
dred years since the spreading chestnut 
boughs bent kindly over the lean, stren- 
uous, caustic, disappointed man of gen- 
ius who always had so much to do, 
and who found in the doing of it a min- 
gled bliss and bitterness that scorched 
him like fever-pain? How is it, that 
while Dr. Johnson’s sledge-hammer rep- 
artees sound like the sonorous echoes 
of a past age, Voltaire’s remarks always 
appear to have been spoken the day be- 
fore yesterday? They are the kind of 
witticisms which we do not say for our- 
selves, simply because we are not witty ; 
but they illustrate with biting accuracy 
the spirit of restlessness, of disquiet, of 
intellectual vanity and keen contention 
which is the brand of our vehement and 
over-zealous generation. 

“The Gospel of Work ”—that is the 
phrase woven insistently into every 
homily, every appeal made to the con- 
science or the intelligence of a people 
‘who are now straining their youthful 
energy to its utmost speed. “Blessed 
be Drudgery !”—that is the text deliber- 
ately chosen for a discourse which has 
enjoyed such amazing popularity that 
sixty thousand printed copies have been 
found all inadequate to supply the rav- 
enous demand. Readers of Dickens— 
if anyone has the time to read Dickens 
nowadays—may remember Miss Mon- 
flather’s inspired amendment of that 


9” 


familiar poem concerning the Busy 
Bee: 


*¢In work, work, work. In work aiway, 
Let my first years be past.” 


And when our first years are past, the 
same programme is considered ade- 
quate and satisfactory to the end. “A 
whole lifetime of horrid industry ”—to 
quote Mr. Bagehot’s uninspired words 
—this is the prize dangled alluringly 
before our tired eyes; and if we are dis- 
posed to look askance upon the booty, 
then vanity is subtly pricked to give zest 
to faltering resolution. ‘“ Our virtues 
would be proud if our faults whipped 
them not ;” they would be laggards in 
the field if our faults did not sometimes 
spur them into action. It is the pean of 
self-clorification that wells up perpetu- 
ally from press and pulpit, from public 
orators, and from what is courteously 
called literature, that keeps our courage 
screwed to the sticking place, and veils 
the occasional bareness of the result with 
a charitable vesture of self-delusion. 
Work is good. No one seriously 
doubts this truth, Adam may have 
doubted it when he first took spade in 
hand, and Eve when she scoured her 
first pots and kettles ; but in the course 
of a few thousand years we have learned 
to know and value this honest, trouble- 
some, faithful, and extremely exacting 
friend. But work is not the only good 
thing in the world ; it is not a fetich to 
be adored ; neither is it to be judged, 
like a sum in addition, by its outward 
and immediate results. The god of la- 
bor does not abide exclusively in the 
rolling-mill, the law courts, or the corn- 
field. He has a twin-sister whose name 
is leisure, and in her society he lingers 
now and then to the lasting gain of both. 
Sainte - Beuve, writing of Mme de 
Sévigné and her time, says that we, 
“with our habits of positive occupa- 
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tion, can scarcely form a just conception 
of that life of leisure and chit-chat.” 
“Conversations were infinite,” admits 
Mme de Sévigné herself, recalling the 
long summer afternoons when she and 
her guests walked in the charming 
woods of Les Rochers until the shadows 
of twilight fell. The whole duty of life 
seemed to be concentrated in the pleas- 
ant task of entertaining your friends 
when they were with you, or writing 
them admirable letters when they were 
absent. Occasionally there came, even 
to this tranquil and finely poised French 
woman, a haunting consciousness that 
there might be other and harder work 
for human hands to do. “Nothing is 
accomplished day by day,” she writes, 
doubtfully ; “and life is made up of 
days, and we grow old and die.” This 
troubled her a little, when she was all 
the while doing work that was to last 
for generations, work that was to give 
pleasure to men and women whose great- 
grandfathers were then unborn. Not 
that we have the time now to read Mme 
de Sévigné! Why, there are big vol- 
umes of these delightful letters, and 
who can afford to read big volumes of 
anything, merely for the sake of the en- 
joyment to be extracted therefrom? It 
was all very well for Sainte-Beuve to 
say “Lisons tout Mme de Sévigné,” 
when the question arose how should 
some long idle days in a country-house 
be profitably employed. It was all very 
well for Sainte-Beuve to plead, with 
touching confidence in the intellectual 
pastimes of his contemporaries, “ Let 
us treat Mme de Sévigné as we treat 
Clarissa Harlowe, when we have a fort- 
night of leisure and rainy weather in the 
country.” A fortnight of leisure and 
rainy weather in the country! The 
words would be antiquated even for Dr. 
Johnson. Rain may fall or rain may 
cease, but leisure comes not so lightly to 
our calling. Nay, Sainte-Beuve’s wist- 
ful amazement at the polished and cul- 
tivated inactivity, which alone could 
produce such a correspondence as Mme 
de Sévigné’s, is not greater than our 
wistful amazement at the critic’s con- 
ception of possible idleness in bad 
weather. In one respect at least we 
follow his good counsel. We do treat 
Mme de Sévigné precisely as we treat 


Clarissa Harlowe ; that is, we leave them 
both severely alone, as being utterly be- 
yond the reach of what we are pleased 
to call our time. 

And what of the leisure of Montaigne, 
who, taking his life in his two hands, 
disposed of it as he thought fit, with no 
restless self-accusations on the score 
of indolence. In the world and of the 
world, yet always able to meet and greet 
the happy solitude of Gascony ; toiling 
with no thought of toil, but rather “ to 
entertaine my spirit as he best pleased,” 
this man wrought out of time a coin 
which passes current over the reading 
world. And what of Horace, who en- 
joyed an industrious idleness, the bare 
description of which sets our hearts ach- 
ing with desire! “The picture which 
Horace draws of himself in his country 
home,” says an envious English critic, 
“affords us a delightful glimpse of such 
literary leisure as is only possible in the 
golden days of good Haroun-Al-Raschid. 
Horace goes to bed and gets up when 
he likes; there is no one to drag him 
down to the law courts the first thing 
in the morning, to remind him of an im- 
portant engagement with his brother 
scribes, to solicit his interest with Me- 
cenas, or to tease him about public af- 
fairs and the latest news from abroad. 
He can bury himself in his Greek au- 
thors, or ramble through the woody 
glens which lie at the foot of Mount 
Ustica, without a thought of business, 
or a feeling that he ought to be other- 
wise engaged.” ‘Swim smoothly in the 
stream of thy nature, and live but one 
man,” counsels Sir Thomas Browne; 
and it may be this gentle current will 
bear us as bravely through life as if we 
buffeted our strength away in the rest- 
less ocean of endeavor. 

Leisure has a value of its own. It is 
not a mere handmaid of labor; it is 
something we should know how to cul- 
tivate, to use, and to enjoy. It has a 
distinct and honorable place wherever 
nations are released from the pressure 
of their first rude needs, their first 
homely toil, and rise to happier levels 
of grace and intellectual repose. ‘“ Civ- 
ilization in its final outcome,” says the 
keen young author of “The Chevalier 
of Pensieri-Vani,” “ is heavily in the 
debt of leisure ; and the success of any 
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society worth considering is to be es- 
timated largely by the use to which its 
fortunati put their spare moments.” 
Here is a sentiment so relentlessly true 
that nobody wants to believe it. We 
prefer uttering agreeable platitudes con- 
cerning the blessedness of drudgery, 
and the iniquity of eating bread earned 
by another’s hands. Yet the creation 
of an artistic and intellectual atmosphere 
in which workers can work, the expan- 
sion of a noble sympathy with all that 
is finest and most beautiful, the jealous 
guardianship of whatever makes the 
glory and distinction of a nation ; this is 
achievement enough for the fortunati of 
any land, and this is the debt they owe. 
It can hardly be denied that the lack of 
scholarship—of classical scholarship es- 
pecially—at our universities is due pri- 
marily to the labor-worship which is the 
prevalent superstition of our day, and 
which, like all superstitions, has gradu- 
ally degraded its god into an idol, and 
lost sight of the higher powers and at- 
tributes beyond. The student who is 
pleased to think a knowledge of Ger- 
man “more useful” than a knowledge 
of Greek ; the parent who deliberately 
declares that his boys have “no time to 
waste” over Homer ; the man who closes 
the doors of his mind to everything that 
does not bear directly on mathematics, 
or chemistry, or engineering, or what- 
ever he calls “ work ;” all these plead in 
excuse the exigencies of life, the abso- 
lute and imperative necessity of labor. 
It would appear then, that we have 
no fortunati, that we are not yet rich 
enough to afford the greatest of all lux- 
uries—leisure to cultivate and enjoy 
“the best that has been known and 
thought in the world.” This is a pity, 
because there seems to be money in 
plenty for so many less valuable things. 
The yearly taxes of the United States 
sound to innocent ears like the fabled 
wealth of the Orient ; the yearly expen- 
ditures of the people are no rigid scale ; 
yet we are too poor to harbor the price- 
less literature of the past because -it is 
not a paying investment, because it will 
not put bread in our mouths, or clothes 
on our shivering nakedness. “Poverty 
is a most odious calling,” sighed Bur- 
ton many years ago, and we have good 
cause to echo his lament. Until we are 


able to believe, with that enthusiastic 
Greek scholar, Mr. Butcher, that “ in- 
tellectual training is an end in itself, 
and not a mere preparation for a trade 
or a profession ;” until we begin to 
understand that there is a leisure which 
does not mean an easy sauntering 
through life, but a special form of ac- 
tivity, employing all our faculties, and 
training us to the adequate reception of 
whatever is most valuable in literature 
and art; until we learn to estimate the 
fruits of self-culture at their proper 
worth, we are still far from reaping the 
harvest of three centuries of toil and 
struggle ; we are still as remote as ever 
from the serenity of intellectual accom- 
plishment. 

There is a strange pleasure in work 
wedded to leisure, in work which has 
grown beautiful because its rude neces- 
sities are softened and humanized by 
sentiment and the subtle grace of asso- 
ciation. A little paragraph from the 
journal of Eugénie de Guérin illustrates 
with charming simplicity the gilding of 
common toil by the delicate touch of a 
cultivated and sympathetic intelligence. 

“A day spent in spreading out a 
large wash leaves little to say, and yet it 
is rather pretty, too, to lay the white 
linen on the grass, or to see it float on 
lines. One may fancy one’s self Homer's 
Nausicaa, or one of those biblical prin- 
cesses who washed their brothers’ tunics. 
We have a basin at Moulinasse that you 
have never seen, sufficiently large and 
full to the brim of water. It embel- 
lishes the hollow, and attracts the birds 
who like a cool place to sing in.” 

In the same spirit, Maurice de Gué- 
rin confesses frankly the pleasure he 
takes in gathering fagots for the win- 
ter fire, “that little task of the wood- 
cutter which brings us close to nature,” 
and which was also a favorite occupa- 
tion of M. de Lamennais. The fagot 
gathering, indeed, can hardly be said to 
have assumed the proportions of real 
toil; it was rather a pastime where 
play was thinly disguised by a pretty 
semblance of drudgery. ‘ Idleness,” ad- 
mits M. de Guérin, “ but idleness full of 
thought, and alive to every impression.” 
Eugénie’s labors, however, had other 
aspects, and bore different fruit. There 
is nothing intrinsically charming in 
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stitching seams, hanging out clothes, 
or scorching one’s fingers at a kitchen 
fire ; yet every page in the journal of 
this nobly born French girl reveals to 
us the nearness of work, work made sa- 
cred by the prompt fulfilment of visible 
duties, and—what is more rare—made 
beautiful by that distinction of mind 
which was the result of alternating 
hours of finely cultivated leisure. Any 
ordinary and estimable young woman 
might have spread her wash upon the 
grass with honest pride at the white- 
ness of her linen; but it needed the 
solitude of Le Cayla, the few books, 
well read and well worth reading, the 
life of patriarchal simplicity, and the 
habit of sustained and delicate thought, 
to awaken in the worker’s mind the 
graceful association of ideas, the pretty 
picture of Nausicaa and her maidens 
cleansing their finely woven webs by 
the shores of the sounding sea. 

For it is self-culture that warms the 
chilly earth wherein no good seed can 
mature; it is self-culture that distin- 
guishes between the work which has 
inherent and lasting value, and the 
work which represents conscientious 
activity and no more. And for the 
training of one’s self, leisure is req- 
uisite ; leisure and that rare modesty 
which turns a man’s thoughts back to 
his own shortcomings and require- 
ments, and extinguishes in him the 
burning desire to enlighten his fellow- 
beings. “We might make ourselves 
spiritual by detaching ourselves from 
action, and become perfect by the rejec- 
tion of energy,” says Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
who delights in scandalizing his patient 
readers, and who lapses unconsciously 
into something resembling animation 
over the wrongs inflicted by the sol- 
emn preceptors of mankind. The no- 
tion that it is worth while to learn a 
thing, only if you intend to impart it to 
others, is wide-spread and very popu- 
lar in our midst. I have myself heard 
an excellent and anxious aunt say to 
her young niece, then working hard at 
college, “‘ But, my dear, why do you give 
so much of your time to Greek? You 


don’t expect to teach it, do you?”—as 
if there were no other use to be gained, 
no other pleasure to be won from that 
noble language, in which lies hidden 
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the hoarded treasure of centuries. To 
study Greek in order to read and en- 
joy it, and thereby make life better 
worth the living, is a possibility that 
seldom enters the practical modern 
mind. 

Yet this restless desire to give out in- 
formation, like alms, is at best a ques- 
tionable bounty ; this determination to 
share one’s wisdom with one’s unwilling 
fellow-creatures, is a noble impulse pro- 
vocative of general discontent. When 
Southey, writing to James Murray about 
a dialogue which he proposes to publish 
in the Quarterly, says, with character- 
istic complacency : ‘“‘I have very little 
doubt that it will excite considerable at- 
tention, and lead many persons into a 
wholesome train of thoughts,” we feel 
at once how absolutely familiar is the 
sentiment, and how absolutely hopeless 
is literature approached in this spirit. 
The same principle, working under dif- 
ferent conditions to-day, entangles us in 
a network of lectures, which have be- 
come the chosen field for every educa- 
tional novelty, and the diversion of the 
mentally unemployed. 

Charles Lamb has recorded distinct- 
ly his veneration for the old-fashioned 
school-master who taught his Greek 
and Latin in leisurely fashion day after 
day, with no thought wasted upon more 
superficial or practical acquirements, 
and who “came to his task as to a 
sport.” He has made equally plain his 
aversion for the new-fangled pedagogue 
—new in his time at least—who “ can- 
not relish a beggar ora gypsy ” without 
seeking to collect or to impart some 
statistical information on the subject. 
A gentleman of this calibre, his fellow- 
traveller in a coach, once asked him if 
he had ever made “any calculation as 
to the value of the rental of all the retail 
shops in London?” and the magnitude 
of the question so overwhelmed Lamb 
that he could not even stammer out a 
confession of his ignorance. “To go 
preach to the first passer-by, to become 
tutor to the ignorance of the first thing 
I meet, is a task I abhor,” observes Mon- 
taigne, who must certainly have been the 
most acceptable companion of his day. 

Dr. Johnson, too, had scant sympathy 
with insistent and arrogant industry. 
He could work hard enough when cir- 
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cumstances demanded it; but he “al- 
ways felt an inclination to do nothing,” 
and not infrequently gratitied his de- 
sires. “No man, sir, is obliged to do as 
much as he can. A man should have 
part of his life to himself,” was the good 
doctor’s soundly heterodox view ad- 
vanced upon many occasions. He hated 
to hear people boast of their assiduity, 
and nipped such vain pretensions in the 
bud with frosty scorn. When he and 
Boswell journeyed together in the Har- 
wich stage-coach, a “fat, elderly gentle- 
woman,” who had been talking freely 
of her own affairs, wound up by saying 
that she never permitted any of her 
children to be for a moment idle. “I 
wish, madam,” said Dr. Johnson, testily, 
“that you would educate me too, for I 
have been an idle fellow all my life.” “I 
am sure, sir,” protested the woman, with 
dismayed politeness, “ you have not been 
idle.” “Madam,” was the retort, “it 
is true! And that gentleman there ”— 
pointing to poor young Boswell—‘“ has 
been idle also. He was idle in Edin- 
burgh. His father sent him to Glasgow, 
where he continued to be idle. He 
came to London, where he has been very 
idle. And now he is going to Utrecht, 
where he will be as idle as ever.” 

That there was a background of truth 
in these spirited assertions we have every 
reason to be grateful. Dr. Johnson’s 
value to-day does not depend on the 
number of essays, or reviews, or dedi- 
cations he wrote in a year—some years 
he wrote nothing—but on his own stur- 
dy and splendid personality ; “ the real 
primate, the soul’s teacher of all Eng- 
land,” says Carlyle ; a great embodiment 
of uncompromising goodness and sense. 
Every generation needs such a man, not 
to compile dictionaries, but to preserve 
the balance of sanity, and few genera- 
tions are blest enough to possess him. 
As for Boswell, he might have toiled in 
the law-courts until he was gray, without 
benefiting or amusing anybody. It was 
in the nights he spent drinking port- 
wine at the Mitre, and in the days he 
spent trotting, like a terrier, at his mas- 
ter’s heels, that the seed was sown which 
was to give the world a masterpiece of 
literature, the most delightful biography 
that has ever enriched mankind. It is 
to leisure that we owe the “ Life of John- 
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son,” and a heavy debt we must, in all 
integrity, acknowledge it to be. 

Mr. Shortreed said truly of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, that he was “making himself 
in the busy, idle pleasures of his youth ;” 
in those long rambles by hill and dale, 
those whimsical adventures in farm- 
houses, those merry, purposeless jour- 
neys in which the eager lad tasted the 
flavor of life. At home such unauthor- 
ized amusements were regarded with 
emphatic disapprobation. “I greatly 
doubt, sir,” said his father to him one 
day, “that you were born for nae bet- 
ter than a gangrel scrape gut!” and 
one half pities the grave clerk to the 
Signet whose own life had been so de- 
corously dull, and who regarded with 
affectionate solicitude his lovable and 
incomprehensible son. In later years 
Sir Walter recognized keenly that his 
wasted school hours entailed on him a 
lasting loss, a loss he was determined 
his sons should never know. It is to 
be forever regretted that “the most 
Homeric of modern men could not read 
Homer.” But every day he stole from 
the town to give to the country, every 
hour he stole from law to give to litera- 
ture, every minute he stole from work 
to give to pleasure, counted in the end 
as gain. For it is in his pleasures that 
a man really lives, it is from his leisure 
that he constructs the true fabric of 
self. Perhaps Charles Lamb’s fellow- 
clerks thought that because his days 
were spent at a desk in the East India 
House, his life was spent there too. His 
life was far remote from that routine of 
labor ; built up of golden moments of 
respite, enriched with joys, chastened 
by sorrows, vivified by impulses that had 
no filiation with his daily toil. “For 
the time that a man may call his own,” 
he writes to Wordsworth, “ that is his 
life.” The Lamb who worked in the 
India House, and who had “no skill in 
figures,” has passed away, and is to-day 
but a shadow and a name. The Lamb 
of the “ Essays ” and the “ Letters” lives 
for us now, and adds eachyear his gen- 
erous share to the innocent gayety of 
the world. This is the Lamb who said, 
“Riches are chiefly good because they 
give us time,” and who sighed for a lit- 
tle son that he might christen him Noth- 
ing-to-do, and permit him to do nothing. 
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school.of church music—a school char- 
acterized by its antiquated treatment 
and excessive fuguing. Upon this point 
all American historians of music are 
agreed. The reform was begun, or rath- 
er the way was prepared for it, by Pro- 
fessor Hubbard, of Dartmouth College, 
under whose auspices the Dartmouth 
Handel Society was organized, though 
this institution long ago ceased to have 
any active connection with music. The 
Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society ante- 
dated it in birth, having been organized 
in 1786, but it was not until after 1800 
that it made its influence felt as a re- 
inforcement to the Dartmouth Society. 
In one respect it was more fortunate 
than its New Hampshire companion. 
It is still in existence, in its 107th year, 
but long since ceased to exert any in- 
fluence upon musical progress. It is 
kept alive by local pride, and though 
overshadowed by the great Handel and 
Haydn Society in the neighboring city 
of Boston, its members undoubtedly 
plume themselves on the fact that they 
belong to the oldest society in the 
United States, and still have their “hot 
turkey supper with nothing stronger 
than tea or coffee” at the annual meet- 
ing, as did the charter members just 
after the Revolution, when Squire Elijah 
Dunbar, of Canton, led them through 
the mazes of the oratorio choruses. 

The next society in order of time was 
the Massachusetts Musical, founded in 
1806, the immediate predecessor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
The latter organization, which still 
flourishes under the administration of 
its veteran leader, Carl Zerrahn, with its 
splendidly trained chorus of over 400 


voices, has done a great and lasting 
work in the advancement of musical 
culture, not alone in New England, 
but throughout the United States. 
It was organized in 1815, and bears 
the same relations to the ‘modern 
Athens” that the Philharmonic does to 
New York, though it antedates the 
latter by twenty-seven years. It first 
made the American public acquainted 
with the great oratorios. It has com- 
manded the services of many eminent 
conductors and enlisted the talent of 
nearly every prominent solo artist dur- 
ing the past three-quarters of a century, 
and it has never lowered its high stand- 
ard of performance. Mr. Zerrahn was 
elected its conductor in 1854, and this 
post of honor he still holds. During 
the thirty-nine years of his administra- 
tion the society has continuously flour- 
ished, while its conductor has achieved 
national fame and, what is better still, 
has secured the living esteem of two 
generations of singers. Its great tri- 
ennial festivals have done a mighty 
work in musical education, and it keeps 
alive the taste for the higher music by 
its annual performances of the “Mes- 
siah” on Christmas-day, and Bach’s 
“Matthew Passion Music” on Good Fri- 
day. The veteran Handel and Haydn 
still retains its place at the head of the 
choral societies of the United States, 
rich in musical memories and associa- 
tions, powerful in influence, and far- 
reaching in results. 

To the group of older choral socie- 
ties which have played an important 
part in elevating the standard of musi- 
cal culture and directing its progress, 
belong two other New England socie- 
ties—the Oratorio Society of Salem, 
Mass., and the Haydn Society of Port- 
land, Me. The quaint and prim old 
city of Salem did not lose its music 
with its commerce. Essex County, in- 
deed, has been proud of its musical 
achievements from time immemorial. 
It fought Puritan “ pennyroyal” and 
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the fugued psalmody as zealously as it 
fought witchcraft. It has had a long 
succession of musical societies, begin- 
ning early in the present century. At 


ety is now in its twenty-fifth season and 
is still studying music under Mr. Zer- 
rahn, zealously and enthusiastically, and 
the people of Salem are quite as proud 
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one time Salem was the home of three 
of the most accomplished of American 
musical scholars—Dr. J. F. Tuckerman, 
William Breed, who added to his musi- 
cal acquirements an intimate knowledge 
of philosophy, and General H. K. Oli- 
ver, the composer of ‘‘ Federal Street” 
and other well-known “ psalm-tunes.” 
To the last is largely due the organi- 
zation of the Oratorio Society, which at 
times has numbered as many as five hun- 
dred singers in its ranks, while to Mr. 
Zerrahn, who has been its conductor 
since it was organized in 1868, is due 
its marked musical success. Its projec- 
tors left no doubt of their purpose or of 
the man of their choice, for the original 
call states its object to be “the study of 
music under Carl Zerrahn.” The soci- 
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of their Oratorio Society as they are of 
their House of the Seven Gables, or of 
their few remaining dame-stores. The 
Haydn Society of Portland was born a 
year later than the Salem Society. The 
whole musical life of that beautiful city 
is summed up in the Haydn and its fa- 
vorite conductor, Hermann Kotzschmar, 
who has been at its head since it was or- 
ganized. Under his competent direc- 
tion the Haydn has achieved the repu- 
tation of being one of the best singing 
societies in the United States, and more 
than once has taken part on prominent 
public occasions, where it has never 
failed to make a decided impression 
with its admirable performances. One 
of its most successful achievements was 
its bringing forward for the first time 
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Professor Paine’s oratorio of “St. Pe- 


ter,” in 1873. The veteran conductor, . 


one of the truest of musicians, bas been 
the central figure not only of the soci- 
ety but of the musical life of Portland 
all these years, and is still as active and 
enthusiastic as when he came there, 
forty -four years ago, fresh from his 
Prussian studies. His fellow-citizens 
have honored him in many ways, and 
have erected Kotzschmar Hall as his 
memorial, but his most enduring monu- 
ment is his noble work for music and 
the results his society has achieved. 
The last of the group of older sing- 
ing societies which have made a strong 
impression upon musical culture is the 
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to its conductor, Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, 
though a full measure of credit should 
also be conceded to the loyalty of its 
members, who have followed their lead- 
er as unquestioningly as an army does 
its general. Few men are so admirably 
and completely equipped for the re- 
sponsible position of conductor as Mr. 
Mosenthal. He stands high among in- 
strumental performers as an organist, 
pianist, and violinist, and, before he as- 
sumed the duties of conductor, was as- 
sociated with Theodore Thomas, Will- 
iam Mason, and others in that series of 
chamber concerts which did so much 
to elevate the public taste and inspire 
a love for the higher music. The club 
was organized in 1866 from 
a little coterie of gentlemen 
who had studied and sung 
together privately, out of a 
love of music for music’s 
sake; but Mr. Mosenthal 
did not take charge until a 
year later. Under his ad- 
ministration it at once took 
first position as a male-voice 
club, and it still retains it. 
The Festival Associations 
are an important factor in 
the musical progress of the 
country. They are usually 
composed of an aggrega- 
tion of musical societies, so 
that their constituency cov- 
ers a wider area than the 
mere membership of the in- 
dividual society. As their 
expenses are guaranteed, 
their resources in solo tal- 
ent and accompaniment are 
correspondingly greater. 
Again, the extent of their 
equipment enables them to 
give the higher works un- 
der skilled conductors, and 
with vocal and instrumen- 
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Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, 
which confessedly stands at the head 
of all organizations of its kind in the 
United States. It was founded in 1866, 
and for nearly thirty years has been 
without a rival as a male-voice club. 
Its extraordinary success is largely due 





! tal emphasis commensurate 
with the great scale upon 
which they are laid out. 

They represent the ripened fruit of 

long and patient study. In their ori- 

gin they are the direct outcome of the 
old “conventions,” such as those con- 
ducted for so many years by such pio- 
neers in musical education as Lowell 
Mason, Woodbury, Dyer, Bradbury, 
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Palmer, Perkins, Dr. George F. Root, 
and others, which bore the same rela- 
tion to popular musical education that 
the lyceums of the same period did 
to popular information. Festivals have 
not been uncommon since 
the days when the late P. 
S. Gilmore set the pace 
with his anvils, artillery, 
church-bells, foreign bands, 
huge unwieldy chorus, and 
“bouquets of artists” in 
the Boston Coliseum —a 
conglomeration which was 
more harmful than bene- 
ficial in its effects. New 
York, Chicago, and other 
prominent cities have had 
isolated festivals of a very 
high order, and the trien- 
nial festivals of the Handel 
and Haydn Society have 
left a lasting impression up- 
on the progress of music in 
New England. There are, 
however, but four regular- 
ly organized festival asso- 
ciations, two in New Eng- 
land and two in the West— 
the Worcester County and 
Hampden County in Mas- 
sachusetts, and those at 
Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati. The annual festivals 
of the Worcester County 
Musical Association — Carl 
Zerrahn, conductor—are notable events 
in the musical history of New England. 
Its scheme includes large choral and 
symphonic works for all its concerts, 
and calls upon the leading artists of the 
country for its solo work. It has been 
in existence since 1857, and its library of 
16,000 volumes attests the extent and 
variety of its work. Worcester, indeed, 
takes just pride in being the only city 
in the world that gives an annual musi- 
cal festival, for it has not failed in this 
respect for thirty-five years. The three 
choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester in England, hold a festival 
each year, but never twice in the same 
city, consecutive years. Norwich, Bir- 
mingham, and Leeds are famous also 
for their festivals, but they are not an- 
nual, nor are those given in the German 
cities. In this respect Worcester is the 





musical centre of New England. The 
Hampden County Association is young 
in years, but it has already aroused de- 
cided musical enthusiasm in western 
Massachusetts, and its festivals begin 
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to have something like a national repu- 
tation. It was incorporated in 1887, 
and gave its first festival the following 
year, since which time it has given them 
annually under the leadership of the 
young, progressive, and thoroughly 
equipped conductor, Mr. George W. 
Chadwick, of Boston, who is also known 
as a rising composer, and made his 
mark in the programme of the World’s 
Fair dedication ceremonies of 1892. 
It is his ambition to have, not a large 
chorus, but one of moderate numbers, 
which shall be of marked singing ca-_ 
pacity, of sufficient breadth for oratorio 
work, and yet elastic enough to produce 
modern music with agreeable results. 
In the West the biennial festivals 
of the Cincinnati Festival Association, 
conducted by Theodore Thomas since 
1873, with extraordinary success, do not 
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suffer by comparison with those in 
Worcester and Boston. They have had 
a marked effect in stimulating the prog- 
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ress of music in all directions. They 
led to the building of the beautiful 
Music Hall and the organization of the 
College of Music in that city. They 
have aroused musical enthusiasm all 
over the West, have given rise to the 
organization of many societies, and 
have quickened musical activity in other 
cities. In a word, their powerful influ- 
ence upon the musical progress of the 
West cannot be over-estimated. The 
fourth association in the group, that at 
Indianapolis, is the direct outcome of 
the Cincinnati festivals, since they stim- 
ulated the Hoosiers to do a similarly 
great work for Indiana. It was organ- 
ized in 1889, but young as it is, its an- 
nual festivals will compare favorably 
with those of the older associations. 
Its conductor is Mr. F. X. Arens, who, 
though born in Germany, has been in 
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this country since his ninth year, and 
adds to the native German love and 
knowledge of music the business habits 


Thomas. 


and public spirit of an American. The 
hopeful outlook for the Indianapolis 
Association is its local pride and enthu- 
siasm. The directors are gentlemen 
engaged in the largest business enter- 
prises of the city, and the commercial 
idea is as far removed as possible from 
their purpose. All the solo singers of 
the city sing in the chorus, and the 
members are mostly ladies and gentle- 
men who sing for “the love of the 
thing.” There is every reason for the 
belief that its festivals will be perma- 
nent events, and that in a short time 
the association will occupy a corre- 
spondingly prominent position to that 
of its near neighbor of Cincinnati. 

No sketch of the musical societies of 
the United States would be complete 
without reference to the important part 
the Germans have played in their organi- 
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zation, the powerful influence they have 
exerted, and the activity and enthusiasm 
they have displayed in advancing the 





century the musical habit and life of 
their own land, they have, on the other, 
most powerfully influenced the musical 
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cause of music in their adopted country, 
both in private and in public. The 
value of their services in these direc- 
tions can hardly be over-estimated. 
Music is the one thing always near to 
the German’s heart. It is his by tradi- 
tion and by the strong forces of hered- 
ity It is largely the atmosphere in 
which he lives, and he has never failed 
to bring it with him from the Father- 
land, whatever else he may have left be- 
hind. Wherever Germans gather to- 
gether, whether in the older Eastern 
cities or on the Western prairies, the 
Singerbund, with its song and untrans- 
latable Gemiithlichkeit, is among the 
first of their national institutions to be 
organized ; and though it is essentially 
Teutonic it never conflicts with the 
duties of American citizenship. While 
thus, on the one hand, the German- 
Americans have preserved for nearly a 


culture of ours. They form the over- 
whelming majority of military band and 
orchestral players in the United States. 
Their own singing societies are found 
in every city of any size, and even 
American societies number many Ger- 
mans in their ranks. Their music con- 
stitutes the principal part of every pro- 
eramme. Their instrumental artists, 
notably violinists and pianists, are the 
principal interpreters of the higher 
music. To their conductors the Ameri- 
can public largely owes whatever of 
musical taste and culture it possesses. 
It has been acquired under the tuition 
of such eminent leaders as Anschiitz, 
‘isfeld, Bergmann, Thomas, Mosenthal, 
Zerrahn, Kotzschmar, Henschel, Ge- 
ricke, Damrosch, Seidl, Van der Stucken, 
Balatka, Singer, and many others. Amid 
many discouragements they have always 
remained true to the highest ideals. 
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Prominent in this Germanic influence 
upon the national musical culture are 
the Deutscher Liederkranz and Arion 
Society, of New York, the most flourish- 
ing organizations of that nationality in 
America. Next to the Philharmonic 
Society, the Deutscher Liederkranz is 
the veteran musical society of any im- 
portance in the city. It was organized 
in 1847 for a purpose which is suc- 
cinctly stated in the preamble to its by- 
laws: ‘“Pfleze der Musik, speciell des 
Manner- und gemischten Chor-Gesang- 
es; Forderung der Geselligkeit und der 
Liebe zur Kunst, sowie Pflege deutsch- 
er Sitten und deutscher Sprache.” It 
has always been true to these pur- 
poses. It is essentially German, both 
musically and socially. Its official lan- 
guage is German. It preserves the 
traditions, associations, and memories 
of the Fatherland, and yet its member- 
ship is loyally American in every duty 
and responsibility of citizenship. The 
same is true of the Arion Society, which 
in some respects is even more German 
than the parent society, for the Arion is 
an offshoot of the Deutscher Lieder- 
kranz. As so often happens in the case 
of German societies when they get to be 
large and flourishing, a dissension arose 
in 1854 which resulted in the secession 
of several members and the organization 
of the Arion, which has grown to be so 
strong that it has a fine home of its 
own, and has recently made a triumph- 
ant tour through Germany. 

The secession, however, did not injure 
the Deutscher Liederkranz. In its ear- 
lier years it had many vicissitudes, but 
it is now one of the most flourishing 
societies in the United States, and 
under the competent leadership of 
Heinrich Zdllner has a total member- 
ship of over 1,500, of which 124 are 
active (singers). The Arion has had a 
long array of eminent leaders, among 
them, in consecutive order, Meyerhofer, 
Carl Bergmann, Carl Anschiitz, Dr. F. 
L. Ritter, late director of music at Vas- 
sar, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and Frank 
van der Stucken, who still holds that 
position. Both these German societies 


have frequently sung in other cities ; 
and more than once they have lent their 
strong help and influence in the early 
days of German opera, as in 1859, when 
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the Arion furnished the chorus work 
for the first production of “'Tannhiu- 
ser” in the United States, and again in 
1867, when it sang in Weber’s romantic 
** Der Freyschiitz.” 

The strongest of the German societies 
in the West is the Germania Manner- 
chor, of Chicago. It was founded in 
1865 by Mr. Otto Lob, out of a tempo- 
rary male chorus selected to sing at the 
obsequies of President Lincoln. After 
a year of peaceful relations a secession 
of some of its members took place, as in 
the case of the Deutscher Liederkranz of 
New York, resulting in the formation of 
a new society, the Concordia, of which 
Mr. Lob became conductor. Mr. Hans 
Balatka filled his place and remained 
conductor until 1871, when he also with- 
drew to become the leader of another 
new society. After the Great Fire, how- 
ever, animosities having burned out, 
the Concordia secessionists returned to 
their first love, and since that time the 
Germania has steadily flourished until 
it has become the most influential and 
successful of all the Western German 
singing societies. It has an elegant 
club-house in the North Division of the 
city, where, as in the homes of the two 
New York German societies, the old 
Teutonic customs are observed and the 
memory of the Fatherland is kept alive. 

These three societies may be classed 
as the representative organizations of 
their kind in the United States, and 
this without prejudice to the numerous 
other German singing societies; for 
the Mainnergesang is a German char- 
acteristic, and the national and state 
Singerfests which summon thousands 
of enthusiastic German singers to their 
periodical musical gatherings, as well 
as to the sociality of the Commerz, have 
come to be recognized as a prominent 
factor in the progress of musical culture 
in every part of the country. 

Though the average life of musical 
societies is short, owing partly to those 
unfortunate dissensions which are apt 
to arise where harmony naturally should 
be expected, and partly to the caprices 
of the public or the changing moods of 
fashion, there is nevertheless a steady 
movement forward. During the period 
from 1850 to 1870 numerous societies 
died from one or the other of these 
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causes, but during the past twenty 
years their places have been supplied 
by other organizations. One goes and 
another comes, and just now, under 
the fresh impulse given to them by 
the great scheme of choral music at 
the World’s Fair, the societies organized 
since 1870 are in an unusually flourish- 
ing condition. Among these 
societies in New England 
are the Cecilia (mixed cho- 
rus on some occasions), and 
Apollo Club (male chorus), 
of Boston, both conducted 
by Mr. B. J. Lang, whose 
term of musical service in 
that city has been well-nigh 
commensurate with that of 
the veteran Zerrahn, with 
whom also he has been 
closely associated in the 
service of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. Mr. Lang 
has been the conductor of 
the Apollo from its start, 
twenty-two years ago, and 
has made its influence felt 
as far west as Chicago, for 
the well-known Apollo Club 
of the latter city was mod- 
elled upon the lines of its 
namesake in Boston. It has 
also done signal service for 
American composers, to 
whose works it has devoted 
special consideration. The 
other representative societies of New 
England are the Hosmer Hall Choral 
Society, of Hartford, Conn., and the 
Arion, of Providence, R. I., both of which 
are in flourishing condition. The latter 
is especially noticeable as being the final 
successful outcome of many attempts to 
organize a choral society in that city, 
and to Mr. Jules Jordan belongs the 
credit. 

The Oratorio Society, conducted by 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, stands at the 
head of the New York societies which 
have been organized since 1870. Al- 
though oratorios have declined in public 
favor, with the single exception of the 
“Messiah,” which is still the “stock 
piece” for the Christmas festivity, the 
Oratorio Society has held its ground 
firmly since 1873, performing the stand- 
ard oratorios with the assistance of the 


Symphony Society, with which it has 
always been closely affiliated, and giving 
a festival in 1881 which was one of the 
notable musical events in this country. 
Upon the death of Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, its founder, the direction passed 
into the hands of his son, Walter, whose 
administration has been continuously 
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prosperous. The opening of the new 
Carnegie Music Hall has given it a per- 
manent home, and under its present 
auspices there does not seem to be any 
sufficient reason why it should not con- 
tinue to be the representative of the 
oratorio until the fickle public once 
more returns to its former love for this 
highest and noblest of all forms of 
choral music. The Musurgia (male 
chorus) and the Rubinstein (female 
chorus) also hold a high place among 
the New York societies. The former, 
organized by Mr. William R. Chapman, 
has recently elected Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch its conductor, while Mr. Chapman 
leads the Rubinstein, a somewhat unique 
organization and the best of its class 
in the country. He conducts also the 
Apollo Club, the Metropolitan Musical 
Society, and several other societies in 
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other localities of the State. Across 


the river the leading vocal society of 
Brooklyn is the Apollo Club, conducted 


Anton Seidl. 


by the veteran leader and well-known 
organist, teacher, and composer, Dudley 
Buck, whose church music has made 
him famous in this country and whose 
secular music, especially his cantatas, 
has given him not only an American 


but a European reputation. The club 
is now in its fifteenth season and can 
boast a longer life than any other choral 
association in Brooklyn. It is an evi- 
dence of its remarkable success that 
during this period no director or mem- 
ber ever has been called upon for an 
assessment to cover a deficiency. Mr. 
Buck has been its conductor from the 
beginning, and it need hardly be said 
that it has risen to a high position 
among similar clubs in this country, 
both by its excellent singing and by the 
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high character of its programmes, for 
Mr. Buck has not been content with 
limiting the club to pretty and easy 
part songs, which are always tempting 
by their jingle and catching quality, but 
has given special consideration to male 
voice English compositions of large 
proportions as well as to some of his 
own choice works, which are now to be 
found in the repertory of every male 
voice club in the country making any 
pretensions to more than ordinary pro- 
grammes and performances. Mr. Buck, 
indeed, has made a deep and strong im- 
pression upon the musical art of this 
country, not only by his enrichment of 
its church music, which he was largely 
instrumental in rescuing from its “ pen- 
nyroyal” conditions, but by his own 
dramatic compositions. 

In Orange, N. J., in Albany, as well as 
in New York City, where he conducts the 
Orpheus Society, Mr. Arthur Mees is do- 
ing substantial service for music by the 
high standard which he maintains, and 
similarly good work is done for Buffalo 
by Mr. Mischka, the leader of the Vocal 
Society, and the German society, the 
Liedertafel. 

Philadelphia’s musical reputation is 
largely upheld by two musical societies, 
the Orpheus Club, led by Michael Cross, 
a conductor well known for his musical 
attainments and his thorough and ear- 
nest work, and the Mendelssohn Club, 
led by Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, who has 
been connected with many musical so- 
cieties during the past eighteen years, 
and has also achieved considerable rep- 
utation asa composer. The experiences 
of societies in Philadelphia, as a rule, 
have been neither joyous nor enduring. 
Their average life has been almost as 
brief as that of the infant’s whose sur- 
prise was so tersely recorded on the 
gravestone; but the Orpheus and the 
Mendelssohn have proved exceptions to 
the rule, as the former is now in its 
twenty-first and the latter in its eigh- 
teenth year, and both appear to rest 
upon a substantial basis. Mr. Gilchrist 
is also the leader of the Tuesday Club, 
of Wilmington, Del., and the German- 
town (Pa.) Choral Society. The musi- 
cal entertainment of Pittsburg is sup- 
plied by the Mozart Club, James P. 
McCollum, conductor, who, after the 
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customary period of storm and stress, 
has had the satisfaction of seeing his 
society firmly established and doing 
good work. The musical interests of 
Baltimore centre almost exclusively in 
the concerts given at the Conservatory 
of Music, connected with the Peabody 
Institute, under the auspices of Mr. 
Asgar Hamerik, whose Scandinavian 
compositions have made his name well 
known, and in those of the Oratorio 
Society, conducted by Mr. Fritz Fincke, 
who is also a member of the Musical 
Faculty of the Institute. The gener- 
ous endowment of this institution has 
placed unusual advantages in Mr. Ham- 
erik’s hands, which he has utilized with 
such rare intelligence and business sa- 
gacity that few conservatories of its 
kind have had a more powerful influ- 
ence upon the musical culture of the 
South. 


The musical growth of the great West 
has almost been accomplished since 1870, 
or within the period I have been hastily 
sketching. But during that time it has 


been making rapid strides, and the co- 


lossal World’s Fair scheme of music, as 
outlined by Mr. Thomas and his assist- 
ants, Mr. W. L. Tomlins, choral director, 
and Mr. George H. Wilson, Secretary 
of the Bureau of Music, is destined to 
greatly accelerate its pace and to exert 
an influence upon the musical culture 
of the whole country the far-reaching 
results of which cannot now be estimat- 
ed. The great “ White City” at Jack- 
son Park will be the centre of national 
musical activity during 1893, for within 
its limits will assemble, at various times 
during the year, nearly every society al- 
luded to in this paper. In addition to 
the Eastern societies already mentioned, 
aud the Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
Festival Associations, Ohio will send 
the Apollo Club, of Cincinnati, and the 
Cleveland Vocal Society. Michigan will 
be represented by the Detroit Musical 
Society and the Choral Union, of Ann 
Arbor, both under the leadership of Mr. 
Albert A. Stanley. The latter society 
has a governing body of its own, but is 
ultimately under the control of the Mu- 
sical Society of the University of Michi- 
gan, whose aim is to furnish instruc- 
tion in all branches of music to the 
‘VoL. XIV.—7 
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students, and at the same time to fur- 
ther a thoughtful appreciation of the 
art by lectures, choral concerts, and the 
performances of eminent artists as well 
as of the leading orchestras of the coun- 
try. The Students’ Chorus numbers 
two hundred and eighty-five, and no 
part of the University curriculum is wel- 
comed with more enthusiasm than that 
over which Mr. Stanley presides. Wis- 
consin will send its pet society, the Ari- 
on, of Milwaukee, under the leadership 
of Mr. Arthur Weld, who succeeds to 
the position formerly held by Mr. Tom- 
lins, the present leader of the Apollo 
Club in Chicago, and under whose di- 
rection the Arion has lost none of the 
prestige which it gained under the for- 
mer’s advanced methods and rigid dis- 
cipline. Minnesota will be represented 
by the St. Paul and Minneapolis Choral 
Associations, both under the leadership 
of Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin ; and Missouri 
by the St. Louis Choral Symphony Soci- 
ety, Joseph Otten, conductor, an organ- 
ization which is somewhat unique, as it 
gives both choral and symphony con- 
certs, four of each kind, during a season. 
Far-away San Francisco will send its 
Loring Club, a flourishing male voice 
society, led by Mr. David W. Loring, 
formerly of the Apollo Club of Boston. 
In the musical progress of the West 
Chicago now stands foremost, and its 
strongest impelling force is the Apollo 
Club, which for more than twenty years 
has been its principal factor in the cause 
of musical education, and through the 
agency of some of its innovations has 
made its influence felt in a national 
sense. Its career marks the renaissance 
of music in that city. The great confla- 
gration of 1871 wiped out everyone of 
its musical societies, and drove nearly 
every musician away to seek a living 
elsewhere, for it was naturally assumed 
that music would have no opportunity 
in the partially destroyed city until its 
material resources were replaced. But it 
did not have to wait as long as was an- 
ticipated. Within a year from that dis- 
astrous time the Apollo Club rose like a 
phenix. It wasoriginally a minnerchor 
under the direction of Mr. A. W. Dohn, 
a strict disciplinarian and one of the 
best equipped musical scholars in the 
West. He resigned his position in 1875, 
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and Mr. W. L. Tomlins, its present con- 
ductor, was called to the place. Under 
his administration it was changed to a 
mixed chorus and greatly extended its 
area of action as well as its success. It 
marked the beginning of a new impulse 
in music, which was destined to blossom 
in an unexpected manner, to exert an 
astonishing influence upon the progress 
of music in the city, and to give the club 
a national reputation under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Tomlins, who not only has 
special aptitude in training voices and 
developing tone, but is a musical en- 
thusiast. The club has reached a de- 
gree of excellence which challenges su- 
periority in the country. Its ordinary 
membership is five hundred, but as it 
will be the nucleus of the choral work at 
the Fair the chorus has been increased 
to twelve hundred. One of its grand- 
est achievements from the point of view 
of social economy is the scheme of wage- 
workers’ concerts, which has given the 
toiling masses an opportunity to hear 
high-class concerts at a price easily 
within their means —the programmes 
and solo artists being the same as 
those enjoyed by the associate members. 
Though the success of this scheme to 
attract the wage-workers was doubted 
by some of the friends of the club, there 
has been no uncertainty about it on the 
part of the beneficiaries themselves. 
Were the great Auditorium twice its 
present size it would fail to accommo- 
date all the working people who make 
application for tickets. 

The scheme so successfully inaugu- 
rated by the Apollo Club has also been 
put in operation in Boston and New 
York with excellent results, a fact which 
suggests new possibilities for music in 
its application to some of the problems 
of the labor question. 

Akin to this club in its influence, 
though operating in other directions, 
is the Amateur Musical Club, an organ- 
ization of ladies which had its source 
in the weekly meeting together of four 
ladies several years ago to read piano 
quartettes. Gradually others came in, 
and thus a regular society of players 
and singers was formed which now 
numbers two hundred active members 
and gives twenty concerts each season. 
Out of it also has grown the Juvenile 
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Amateur Club, composed of young girls 
not yet sufficiently advanced to qualify 
them for membership in the parent or- 
ganization. The one is astepping-stone 
to the other. Mrs. James S. Gibbs is its 
President, and Mrs. Theodore Thomas, 
one of its active spirits, is at the head 
of a movement to secure a fitting repre- 
sentation of amateur clubs of women 
in the World’s Fair, and to encourage 
women, not alone singers and players, 
but composers as well, by the offers of 
premiums for excellence. 

As the great scheme of music at the 
Fair, indeed, is destined to be the most 
notable event in the musical records of 
this country, the table on the opposite 
page, setting forth the statistics of the 
various leading societies which have 
been invited to take part in it (and the 
most of which have accepted) will prove 
particularly interesting at the present 
time. 

Having thus hastily sketched the con- 
ditions, progress, and influence of the 
older musical organizations, the Ger- 
man societies, the festival associations, 
and the representative choral societies 
which have been founded during the . 
last twenty years, it remains to consid- 
er the principal instrumental organi- 
zations of the country upon which all of 
the others so largely depend for their 
success. The orchestra is the sure 
foundation of all musical culture, and 
the essential factor in its development. 
It is not saying too much to claim that 
no city can take a commanding place in 
music, and exert a wide-spread influence 
upon the progress of the art, until it 
has its own orchestra, homogeneous in 
its organization, drilled and disciplined 
under its own leader, and placed be- 
yond the possibility of doing other than 
its legitimate work. If this result can 
be obtained in no other way than by 
subsidy—individual or otherwise—then 
it is fortunate that thus far the leading 
orchestras of this country have com- 
mended themselves to the generosity of 
public-spirited guarantors, who have 
been willing to take the risk of loss 
rather than be deprived of the great 
benefit and educating influences of a 
first-class band under competent leader- 
ship. 

By virtue of its age, its long array of - 
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distinguished conductors, its unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the higher music, and its 
commanding influence as a popular edu- 
cator, directly and indirectly, the New 
York Philharmonic Society holds the 
first place among American instrumen- 
tal organizations. Founded in 1842, it 
has now turned the corner of its first 
half-century, and during that long pe- 
riod it has uninterruptedly given con- 
‘verts of the best music performed by 
professional musicians, to audiences 


) which, like those of the Leipsic Ge- 


wandhaus, have come to regard their 
orchestra and its performances as theirs 
by right and descent. It exerts an ever- 
increasing influence from the standards 
of the highest art-forms, untouched by 
fashion or popular caprice, which have. 
been the bane of so many societies, and 
‘unaffected by necessary changes of ad- 
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ministration. In this respect, indeed, it 
seems to bear a charmed life. Its act- 
ual membership (which constitutes the 
orchestra and manages the affairs of 
the society) has always been of a high 
character. Even in its earliest years it 
had such musicians in its ranks as Al- 
fred Boucher, William Vincent Wallace, 
Dr. Edward Hodges, Allan Dodworth, 
Anthony Reiff, D. G. Etienne, H. C. 
Timm, George Loder, and others, and 
from those days to the present it has 
commanded the best talent. During the 
fifty years of its existence it has stead- 
ily advanced in all directions. Its pro- 
grammes represent the higher music, 
both in its classical and modern forms. 
In the earlier ones the society was loyal 
to the works of Mozart, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, and other composers of their pe- 
riod ; in its later, it has done efficient 
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service to the cause of music by the in- 
troduction of the works of Wagner, 
Liszt, Berlioz, and of the composers of 
the modern romantic school. The key- 
note of its high artistic purpose was 
struck when at its very first concert, in 
1842, it performed Beethoven’s immor- 
tal Fifth Symphony. Its aim was high, 
its purpose serious, and through all its 
seasons, some of which in times past 
were unpropitious, it has steadily main- 
tained its purpose and kept its upward 
aim. It has had a brilliant array of 
conductors, including U. C. Hill, H. C. 
Timm, George Loder, A. Boucher, D. 
G. Etienne, William Alpers, Louis Wie- 
gers, Theodore Eisfeld, Max Maretzek, 
Carl Bergmann, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
Theodore Thomas, Adolph Neuendorf, 
and Anton Seidl. To Carl Bergmann 
and his successor, Theodore Thomas, 
are principally due the remarkable pros- 
perity of the society, and the great suc- 
cess it has had as a musical educator. 
Mr. Seidl, young, active, ambitious, and 
scholarly, a thoroughly grounded musi- 
cian, and a conductor of conspicuous 
executive ability, now has charge of its 
fortunes, and it is evident they are in 
good hands. Under his efficient ad- 
ministration the veteran Philharmonic 
keeps the prestige it secured under 
Bergmann and Thomas, and still holds 
its high position among the great musi- 
cal societies of the world. 

The second instrumental organization 
of importance in New York City is the 
Symphony Society. Like the Oratorio 
Society in the same city, it is the out- 
come of Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s per- 
sonal effort and inspiration. It was or- 
ganized by him in 1877, out of the abun- 
dant musical material in New York, and 
thus has not in any way conflicted with 
older organizations. He remained its 
conductor until his death in 1885, the 
succession passing to his son, Walter 
Damrosch. As he is also conductor of 
the Oratorio Society, there have always 
been close and sympathetic relations 
between the two, and many of the for- 
mer’s most brilliant achievements have 
been made possible by this harmonious 
co-operation. The numerical strength 
of the Symphony Society is ninety- 
eight. During the past year its concerts 
were transferred to the new music hall 
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erected by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is 
also president of the Society, and the 
orchestra was endowed with a guarantee 
fund of $50,000 per annum, which re- 
lieved it of every element of apprehen- 
sion as to its financial status, and left it 
free to devote itself to its work. The 
fame of the Society is not confined to 
New York, for it has given over one 
hundred and fifty concerts in various 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
and has easily placed itself in the front 
rank of orchestral organizations. 

A third great instrumental organiza- 
tion, which deserves to rank among the 
musical educators of the country, is the 
Boston Orchestra, the legitimate succes- 
sor of the Harvard Musical Association. 
The latter was organized in 1865, large- 
ly through the personal efforts of the 
veteran musical journalist, John S. 
Dwight, and was conducted by Carl 
Zerrahn until 1886, when its concerts 
were discontinued, owing largely to the 
dangerous competition of the Thomas 
orchestra on the one hand, and on the 
other to the appearance of the Boston 
Orchestra in the field, which was organ- 
ized in 1881 under the personal guar- 
antee of the wealthy connoisseur, Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson. It numbered at 
the outset sixty-seven musicians, and its 
first conductor was Mr. George Henschel, 
who prior to that time had been better 
known as a song-singer and pianist of 
exceptional ability. He remained as 
conductor until 1884. He was an ar- 
dent devotee of Beethoven. His con- 
certs began with “The Dedication of 
the House,” and each season closed with 
the Ninth Symphony. All the nine 
symphonies were played during his ad- 
ministration, but his work was not con- 
fined to Beethoven, for the classical and 
modern composers had a fair repre- 
sentation on his programmes, and he 
gave considerable attention to Ameri- 
can compositions. Notwithstanding his 
ability he did not succeed, however, and 
in 1884 Mr. Higginson brought Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke from Vienna to take 
his place. Gericke was a rigid discipli- 
narian, 2 musical purist, and a devotee 
of two more B’s than Henschel, name- 
ly, Bach and Brahms. He made several 
changes in the personnel of the orches- 
tra, and introduced reforms which un- 
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questionably heightened its excellence ; 
but meanwhile he was not currying fa- 
vor with the people. He made his pro- 
grammes extremely severe, and rigidly 
excluded popular music from them, be- 
sides unnecessarily antagonizing Amer- 
ican composers ; and as the outcome 
of it all he fell a victim to the populace, 
intellectual and orthodox in taste as it 
claims to be. As the result of his pol- 
icy, however, when the new leader, Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch, came, he found an or- 
chestra already drilled and disciplined, 
and abounding in excellent material. 
The new conductor is a Hungarian by 
birth, with all that nationality’s charac- 
teristics of temperament, though at the 
conductor’s desk he is seemingly as im- 
passive as the sphinx. His greatest 
success has been won in his readings of 
the modern school ratker than of the 
classic, and while unquestionably there 
are some who may regret the absence 
of the intellectual interpretations of the 
Gericke régime, still the work of the or- 
chestra has been more popular since 
Mr. Nikisch took the baton. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club of 
Boston cannot be classed with the 


orchestral organizations, but its claims 
as an educator of the public taste 
should not be disregarded on that ac- 


count. For forty-four years it has kept 
its place upon the concert stage, and 
largely by the indomitable energy and 
enthusiasm of one man, Mr. Thomas 
Ryan, the clarinet and viola player of 
the organization. Players have come 
and gone, many of them great artists, 
but Mr. Ryan has remained at his post 
throughout the entire period, the one 
fixed, reliable fact in that little world 
of change, and so long as he lives it is 
likely the club will be known to con- 
cert-goers. It gave its first concert in 
Boston in 1849, the original members 
being August Fries, first violin ; Francis 
Riha, second; Thomas Ryan, viola and 
clarinet ; Edward Lehman, viola and 
flute; and Wulf Fries, violoncello. 
Since that time it has included many 
eminent players in its membership. 
Among its first violins have been such 
artists as Jacobsohn, Listemann, Dann- 
reuther, Hamm, Allen, Schultze, Schnitz- 
ler, Thiele, Hille, Heimendahl, Ohliger, 
and Marcosson, its present concert- 
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meister; and among its cellists Fries, 
Hennig, Giese, Hekking, and others. 
During the first twenty years of its 
existence it played exclusively in New 
England, but since then it has appeared 
all over the United States as well as in 
Canada, the Sandwich Islands, and 
Australia. Its standard always has 
been a high one, and in its quiet way 
it has done good service in the cause of 
popular musical education. 

The last of the instrumental organi- 
zations in this group to be considered 
is the Chicago Orchestra, which is not 
alone doing solid service for music in 
that city, but has come to have a na- 
tional position as the nucleus of the 
World’s Fair musical scheme. Prior to 
the great fire Chicago had a regularly 
organized orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Hans Balatka, which gave many seasons 
of philharmonic concerts, but from 1871 
to 1891, though there were several so- 
called bands in the city, there was not 
a@ permanent, homogeneous association 
which could be called the Chicago Or- 
chestra, in the sense of the Boston Or- 
chestra or the Philharmonic of New 
York. In the latter year, however, an 
orchestral association was formed “ for 
the purpose of maintaining a permanent 
orchestra of the highest character, resi- 
dent in Chicago, and giving orchestral 
and other musical performances of the 
first class.” There was but one man to 
whom the association looked as the 
leader of the new orchestra, Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas. He had given summer- 
night concerts for many years with re- 
markable success. He was very much 
attached to Chicago, and Chicago was 
equally devoted to him. His relations 
with New York were such that they 
could be severed without difficulty. 
One of the most beautiful audience 
rooms in the country was ready to his 
hands, in which even a large festival 
orchestra would not be out of place, so 
far as effects were concerned. Better 
than all, he was given carte blanche in 
selecting his players, and he was made 
absolute master so far as the music was 
concerned, and relieved of all business 
responsibilities. Its financial status was 
assumed by the guarantee of fifty-one 
wealthy citizens for a period of three 
years. With such unusual inducements 
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as these, Mr. Thomas was not long in 
coming to a decision. He recruited an 
orchestra from Chicago, New York, and 
Europe, with Mr. Max Bendix as con- 
cert-meister, which already has given 
two seasons of concerts of a high order, 
and has madc its influence felt all over 
the West. But one season more re- 
mains under the terms of the guaranty. 
To permanently establish the orchestra, 
a body of five hundred associate mem- 
bers has been created, whose annual 
subscription will take the place of the 
guaranty after its expiration in 1894. 
Following the policy adopted by the 
Apollo Club, the association has inau- 
gurated a season of concerts for the 
wage-workers, which promise to greatly 
extend the influence of music and to se- 
cure educational results of the highest 
importance. No more inspiring specta- 
cle, from a musical point of view, can 
be imagined than that of four or five 
thousand working men and women lis- 
tening to the Fifth Symphony of Beet- 
hoven at the first concert, with every 
indication of enthusiastic delight. It is 


the testimony of the conductor himself 


that, while he may have had audiences 
more capable of judging the perform- 
ance, he has never had one more atten- 
tive in following the music, or exhibit- 
ing a keener desire to appreciate and 
understand it, than these hard-working 
men and women. It is believed these 
educational results will be all the more 
extended during this year, as the or- 
chestra will be employed every day dur- 
ing the World’s Fair period, in asso- 
ciation with vocal societies and other 
organizations, in giving concerts at pop- 
ular prices which will specially appeal 
not only to those musically inclined, but 
to the great body of wage-workers. 


The writer has thus sketched the con- 
ditions, progress, and influence of the 
representative societies of the United 
States, necessarily currente calamo. In 
looking over the whole ground, and 
considering the astonishing results that 
have been secured already when ap- 
peals have been made to the new clien- 
tele of music recruited from the ranks 
of the toilers, it has seemed to him that 
here is the most promising field for 
musical effort, and that, if it be proper- 
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ly cultivated, musical education can be 
much more widely extended than it. is 
at present. Much as we may boast of 
our musical achievements, it still re- 
mains true that our orchestras, to be 
permanent, have to be subsidized, and 
that the average life of our choral soci- 
eties is comparatively short, owing to 
the changeful moods of the public. It 
is doubtful whether a body of singers 
standing before their friends and asso- 
ciates in formal function, merely for a 
stated public performance, can achieve 
anything more than amateur results. 
Whatever the care of the study, the per- 
formance always will miss the inner es- 
sential something which stirs the heart 
and thrills the listener. Would it not 
be well, then, for our musical societies 
to reach out and secure this new con- 
stituency of fresh and pliant material, 
which in every case thus far has re- 
sponded with enthusiasm? Most cer- 
tainly such concerts will induce a more 
responsible feeling toward the listen- 
ers. They may prove the entering 
wedge to others in which the wage- 
workers themselves will make the music, 
and where they themselves will experi- 
ence in their too barren lives the up- 
lifting influences of inner contact with 
the ideal, the orderly, and the celestial 
—all of which music is. The matter is 
one of more than ordinary importance. 
The subdivisions of labor which are 
continually increasing tend to make the 
workingman’s life more monotonous. 
The shortening of hours is likely to 
give him more leisure. How shall a 
portion of that leisure be occupied? 
Why should not music, with its elevat- 
ing influences, assert its rights to it? 
Why should not the musical society bea 
humanitarian practice-ground in which 
the great goal of effort is brotherhood, 
sympathy, and mutual helpfulness? And 
what better time can there be in which ~ 
to consider these new relations of music 
than in the musical congresses of the 
World’s Fair? Is it not time to make 
the musical society something more 
than a mere entertainer? In the words 
of a quaint old writer of the last cen- 
tury : “ A society founded on principles 
like these can hardly fail of proving an 
inexhaustible fund of benefit and en- 
tertainment. Here the student in the 
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musical faculty will find the means of 
forming his style after the most perfect 
models. Here the timid and modest 
performer may acquire that degree of 
firmness and confidence which is neces- 


sary for displaying his excellencies in - 


public. Here the ingenuous youth who 
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prefers the innocent pleasures of music 
to riot and intemperance, may taste of 
that mirth which draws no repentance 
after it ; and hither may those repair to 
whom the labors of a day must neces- 
sarily endear the elegant delights of a 
musical evening.” 


AN AMATEUR GAMBLE. 
By Anna Fuller. 


WHE mining boom was 
on, and Springtown, 
that famous Colorado 
health-resort and par- 
adise of idlers, was 
wide awake to the sit- 
uation. The few rods 
of sidewalk which 
might fairly be called “the street,” was 
thronged all day with eager speculators. 
Everybody was “in it,” from the pillars 
of society down to the slenderest reed 
of an errand boy who could scrape to- 
gether ten dollars for a ten-cent stock. 
As a natural consequence real estate 
was, for the moment, as flat as a poor 
joke, and people who had put their 
money into town “ additions ” were be- 
ginning to think seriously of planting 
potatoes where they had once dreamed 
of rearing marketable dwelling-houses. 

Hillerton, the oldest real-estate man 
in town, was one of the few among the 
fraternity who had not branched out 
into stock brokerage. For that reason 
an air of leisure pervaded his office and 
men liked to gather there and discuss 
the prospects of Lame Gulch. Lame 
Gulch, as everybody knows, is the new 
Colorado mining-camp, which is des- 
tined eventually to make gold a drug in 
the market. The camp is just on the 
other side of the Peak, easily accessible 
to any Springtown man who is not 
afraid of roughing it. And to do them 
justice, there proved to be scarcely an 
invalid or a college-graduate among 
them all who did not make his way up 
there, and take his first taste of hard- 
ship like a man. 

Hillerton used to sit behind the bal- 
ustrade which divided his sanctum 
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from the main office, and listen with an 
astute expression, and just the glimmer 
of a smile, to the talk of the incipient 
millionaires, who bragged with such 
ease and fluency of this or that Bonan- 
za. When all declared with one accord 
that “if Lame Gulch panned out as it 
was dead sure to do, Springtown would 
be the biggest little town in all crea- 
tion,” Hillerton’s smile became slightly 
accentuated, but a wintry chill of incre- 
dulity had a neutralizing effect upon it. 
As the excitement increased, and his 
fellow-townsmen manifested a willing- 
ness to mortgage every inch of wood 
and plaster in their possession, Hiller- 
ton merely became, if possible, more 
stringent in the matter of securities. 

“We might as well take a mortgage 
on the town, and done with it,” he re- 
marked to his confidential clerk one 
Saturday evening. ‘“ We shall own it 
all in six months, anyhow!” 

Peckham, the confidential clerk, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said he 
* ouessed it was about so.” 

Hillerton’s confidential clerk usually 
assented to the dictum of his principal. 
It saved trouble and hurt nobody. Not 
that Lewis Peckham was without opin- 
ions of his own; but he took no special 
interest in them, and rarely put himself 
to the trouble of defending them. 

The young man’s countenance had 
never been an expressive one, and dur- 
ing the three years he had spent in 
Hillerton’s employ, his face had lost 
what little mobility it had ever pos- 
sessed. He was a pale, hollow-chested 
individual, with a bulging forehead, cu- 
riously marked eyebrows, and a promi- 
nent and sensitive nose. A gentleman, 
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too, as anybody could see, but a gentle- 
man of a singularly unsocial disposi- 
tion. He looked ten years older than 
he was—an advantage which Hillerton 
recognized. His grave, unencouraging 
manner had a restraining effect upon 
too exacting tenants; while his actual 
youthfulness gave Hillerton the advan- 
tage over him of thirty years’ seniority. 
Altogether Hillerton placed a high 
value upon his confidential clerk, and it 
was with a very genuine good-will that 
he followed up the last recorded obser- 
vation, by saying, carelessly : 

“T hope you've kept out of the thing 
yourself, Peckham.” 

“Oh, yes!” Peckham answered, in a 
tone of indifference, copied after Hiller- 
ton’s own. 

Peckham spoke the truth, as it hap- 
pened, but he would probably have 
made the same answer whether it had 
been true or not. He was of the opin- 
ion that he was not accountable to Hil- 
lerton nor to anyone else in the dispo- 
sition he might make of his legitimate 
earnings. In fact, it was largely owing 
to Hillerton’s inquiry and the hint of 
resentment it excited, that Peckham 


put a hundred dollars into the Yankee 
Doodle Mining and Milling Co. that 


very day. To be sure, he acted on a 
“straight tip,” but straight tips were as 
thick as huckleberries in Springtown, 
and this was the first time he had 
availed himself of one. 

It would be difficult to imagine why 
Peckham should not have thoroughly 
liked Hillerton; difficult, that is, to 
anyone not aware of the unusual crite- 
rion by which he measured his feflow- 
men. He was himself conscious that 
he had ceased to “take any stock” in 
his employer, since the day on which 
he had discovered that that excellent 
man of business did not know the Ninth 
Symphony from Hail Columbia. 

Against Fate, on the other hand, 
Peckham had several grudges. He was 
inconveniently poor, he was ill, and he 
was in exile. With so many hard feel- 
ings to cherish against his two imme- 
diate superiors—namely, Hillerton and 
Fate—it is no wonder that Peckham 
had the reputation of being of a morose 
disposition. 

He was perhaps the most solitary 
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man in Springtown. Not only did he 
live in lodgings, and pick up his meals 
at cheap restaurants; he had wilful- 
ly denied himself the compensations 
which club life offers. Living, too, in 
a singularly hospitable community, he 
never put himself in the way of receiv- 
ing invitations, and he consequently 
was allowed to do without them. He 
did not keep a horse; he thought a 
lodging-house no place for dogs, and he 
entertained serious thoughts of shoot- 
ing his landlady’s cat. He had always 
refrained from burdening himself with 
correspondents, and would have thought 
it a nuisance to write to his own broth- 
er, if so be he had had such a relative 
to bless himself with. 

Lewis Peckham did not complain of 
his lot in detail, and he never made the 
least effort to better it. There was only 
one thing he really wanted, and that 
thing he could not have. He wanted to 
be “something big” in the way of a 
musician. Not merely to be master of 
this or that instrument; certainly not 
to teach reluctant young people their 
scales and arpeggios. What he had in- 
tended to become was a great composer 
—a composer of symphonies and operas 
—the First Great American Composer, 
spelled, be it observed, with capital let- 
ters. He was not destined to the disillu- 
sionment of direct failure, which in all 
human probability would have been his. 
Fate spared him that, by visiting him in 
the beginning of his career with an at- 
tack of pneumonia which sent him flee- 
ing for his life to the sunshine and high 
air of the Rocky Mountain region. 
Peckham was always rather ashamed 
of having fled for his life, which, as he 
repeatedly assured himself, was by no 
means worth the purchase. Yet with 
him as with most men, even when 
thwarted in what they believe to be a 
great ambition, the instinct of life is as 
imperative as that of hunger. And Lew- 
is Peckham found himself wooing health 
at the cost of music, and earning his liv- 
ing as prosaically as any mere bread- 
winner of them all. 

The “straight tip” on the Yankee 
Doodle proved to be an exception among 
its kind. The Y. D. which he had bought 
at ten cents, ran up ina week to twenty- 
five cents. Peckham sold out just be- 
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fore it dropped back, and then he put 
his profits into the “ Libby Carew.” 

It happened that about that time he 
read in the local paper that the great 
Leitmann Orchestra would close its sea- 
son with a concert in Chicago on May 
16th. This concert Peckham was deter- 
mined to hear, if it “took a lung.” 
Hence the prudence which led him to 
reserve his original hundred dollars ; a 
prudence which would otherwise have 
deprived the speculation of half its sa- 
vor. “The Libby Carew was as yet a 
mere “hole in the ground,” but if he 
did not have the excitement of making 
money, it might prove equally stirring 
to lose it. Besides that, Hillerton’s tone 
was getting more and more lofty on the 
subject of stock gambling, and the idea 
of acting contrary to such unquestioned 
sagacity had more relish than most ideas 
possessed. 

Meanwhile the excitement grew. 
Lame Gulch was “panning out” with 
startling results. One after another the 
Springtown men went up to investigate 
matters for themselves, and the most 
sceptical came back a convert. The 


railroad folks began to talk of build- 


ing a branch “in.” Eastern capitalists 
pricked up their ears and sent out ex- 
perts. 

One morning the last of February, 
half-a-dozen men, among them a couple 
who had just come down from the camp, 
stood about Hillerton’s office or sat on 
the railing of the sanctum, giving rough 
but graphic accounts of the sights to be 
seen at Lame Gulch. The company was 
not a typical Western crowd. The men 
were nearly all well dressed and exhib- 
ited evidences of good breeding. The 
refinement of the tenderfoot was still 
discernible, and excepting for the rid- 
ing boots which they wore and the silk 
hats and derbys which they did not wear, 
and for an air of cheerful alertness which 
prevailed among them, one might have 
taken them for a group of Eastern club 
men. The reason of this was not far to 
seek. Most of them were, in fact, Kast- 
ern club men, who had sought Spring- 
town as a health-resort, and had dis- 
covered, to their surprise, that it was 
about the pleasantest place they had 
yet “ struck.” 

Peckham sat somewhat apart from 
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the others on his high revolving stool, 
sometimes listening, without a sign of 
interest in his face, sometimes twirling 
his stool around and sitting with his 
back to the company, apparently im- 
mersed in figures. 

Allery Jones, the Springtown wag, 
had once remarked that Peckham’s 
back was more expressive than his 
face. On this occasion he nudged 
Dicky Simmons, with a view to re- 
minding him of the fact; but Dicky, a 
handsome youth with a sanguine light 
in his blue eyes, was intent on what 
Harry de Luce was saying. 

“Tell you what!” cried de Luce, who 
had only recently discovered that there 
were other interests in life besides the 
three P’s, polo, poker, and pigeon- 
shooting. ‘Tell you what, those fel- 
lows up there are a rustling lot. Take 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel now! They’re 
getting things down to a fine point in 
that tavern. There was a man put up 
there night before last, one of those 
rich-as-thunder New York capitalists. 
You could see it by the hang of his 
coat-tails. He came sniffing round on 
his own hook, as those cautious cusses 
do. Well, Rumsey gave him one of 
his crack rooms—panes of glass in the 
window, imitation mahogany chamber- 
set, pitcher of water on the wash- 
stand, all complete. Do you suppose 
that was good enough for old Money- 
Bags? Not by a jug-full. He owned 
the earth, he’d have you to know, 
and he wasn’t going to put up with 
anything short of the Murray Hill! 
Nothing suited. There wasn’t any pa- 
per on the walls, there wasn’t any car- 
pet on the floor, there wasn’t any win- 
dow-shade, and I'll be blowed if the old ° 
chap didn’t object to finding the water 
frozen solid in the pitcher. He came 
down to the bar roaring-mad, and said 
he wouldn’t stand it; he’d rather camp 
out and done with it; if they couldn't 
give him a better room than that, he’d 
be out of this quicker’n he came in! 
Well, fellers! You never saw anything 
half so sweet as that old halibut Rum- 
sey. If the gentleman would just step 
in to supper and have a little patience, 
he thought he’d find everything to his 
satisfaction. And by the living Jingo, 
boys! when old Money-Bags went up to 
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his room in the middle of the evening, 
I’m blessed if there wasn’t a paper on 
the wall, an ingrain carpet on the floor, 
and a red-hot stove over in the corner! 
Same room, too! Like to have seen the 
old boy when the grand transformation 
scene burst upon his astonished optics! 
Guess he thought Lame Gulch could 
give New York City points!” 

“Did the old cove seem likely to put 
any money in?” asked a man with high 
cheek-bones who had the worried look 
of a person who has given a mortgage 
on his peace of mind. 

“Yes, he bought up some claims dirt 
cheap, and they say he’s going to form 
a company.” 

“That’s the talk,” cried the sanguine 
Dicky. 

‘Speaking of picking up claims dirt 
cheap,” began a new orator, an ex-ranch- 
man, who was soon to make the discov- 
ery that there was as much money to be 
lost in mines as in cattle, if a fellow 
only had the knack; “I saw a tidy 
little deal when I was up at the camp 
last week. We were sitting round in 
the bar-room of the Cosmopolitan, try- 
ing to keep warm. I guess it was the 
only place in Lame Gulch that night 
where the thermometer was above zero. 
There was a lot of drinking going on, 
and the men that were playing were 
playing high. I wasn’t in it myself. 
I was pleasantly occupied with feeling 
warm after having fooled round the 
Libby Carew all day. I got interested 
in a man standing outside, who kept 
looking in at the window and going off 
again. The light struck the face in a 
queer sort of way, and I guess there 
was something wrong about the win- 
dow-pane. They don’t do much busi- 
ness in the way of plate-glass at Lame 
Gulch. Anyhow, I couldn’t seem to 
get a fair sight of anything but the 
man’s eyes, and they looked like the 
eyes of a hungry wolf.” 

“ Ever meet a hungry wolf, Phil?” 

“Scores of ’em. You're one your- 
self, Jim, when you look at the stock 
boards. Well! The fellow came and 
went like an angel visitant, and after 
awhile I got tired-of watching for him 
and found myself admiring the vocabu- 
lary of the boys as they got excited. 
Gad! It’s a liberal education to listen 
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to that sort of a crowd. The worst you 
can do yourself sounds like a Sunday- 
school address by comparison. Sudden- 
ly the door opened and in walked the 
man with the eyes. He hadn’t any 
overcoat on and his feet and legs were 
tied up in gunny sacks. His teeth were 
chattering and his face looked like a 
blue print! He shuffled up to Rumsey, 
who was sipping a cocktail behind the 
bar, and says he: 

‘“‘Evenin’, pard ; I want a drink.” 

“ All right, stranger. Just show us 
the color of your money.” 

“ Ain’t got any money,” says he, “but 
I’ve got a claim over ‘long side of the 
Yankee Doodle, and I’m ready to swap 
a half interest in it for all the liquor I 
can drink between now and morning.” 
There was a kind of a desperate look 
about the man that meant business. 
Rumsey stepped out among the boys 
and got a pointer or two on that claim, 
and they made the deal.” 

There was a pause in the narrative, to 
allow the listeners to take in the situa- 
tion, and then the speaker went on: 
“Tt was a sight to see that chap pour 
the stuff down his throat. He was 
drinking, off and on, pretty much all 
night. Didn’t come to till late the next 
afternoon. Rumsey was so_ pleased 
with the deal next morning, that he let 
the fellow lie behind the stove all day 
and sleep it off. Not sure but that he 
gave him a drink of water when he 
woke up, and water’s high at Lame 
Gulch.” 

“Kind of a shame, I call it, to let him 
do it. Wasn’t there anybody to stand 
treat?” It was Dicky, the lad of the 
sanguine countenance that spoke. 

“Wonder what the claim was worth ?” 
said the man with a mortgage on him. 

“ Wonder how he felt next morning?” 
queried another. 

“Felt like an infernal donkey 
Hillerton declared, flinging away a 
cigar-stump and taking his legs down 
from the desk. 

Then Peckham turned himself round 
to face the crowd, and said, in a tone of 
quiet conviction : 

“The man was all right. 


| a 


If you 
only want anything bad enough, no 
price is too high to pay for it.” 

This was a sentiment which everyone 
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was bound to respect—everyone, at least, 
excepting Hillerton. 

“Sounds very well, Peckham,” 
said, “ but it won’t hold water.” 

The most surprising thing about 
Peckham’s little speculations was that 
they all succeeded. It made the other 
men rather mad because he didn’t care 
more. 

“ But that’s always the way,” Freddy 
Dillingham remarked, with an air of 
profound philosophy. “It’s the fellers 
that don’t care a darn that have all the 
luck.” 

When Peckham sold out of the Libby 
Carew, he doubled his morey, and the 
moment he touched the “'* »ling Ar- 
butus,” up she went. By tue first of 
May he found himself the possessor of 
nearly three thousand dollars’ worth of 
“ stuff” distributed among several vent- 
ures. Of course, he was credited with 
five times as much, and the other men 
began to think that if he did not set up 
a dogeart pretty soon, or at least a yel- 
low buckboard, they should have their 
opinion of him. If. the truth must be 
known, Peckham would not have given 
a nickle for a dozen dogearts. It was 
all very well to make a little money. It 
was the first time he had discovered a 
taste for anything in the nature of a 
game, and the higher the stakes came 
to be, the more worth while it seemed. 
Nevertheless, his mind, in those days of 
early May, when he was steadily rising 
in the esteem of his associates, was very 
little occupied with the calculation of 
his profits. 

He had long since arranged with Hil- 
lerton to take part of his vacation the 
middle of May, and the anticipation of 
that concert was more inspiring to him 
than all the gold-minesin Colorado. As 
the time drew near, a consuming thirst 
took possession of him, and not a gam- 
bler of them all was the prey to a more 
feverish impatience than he. He tor- 
mented himself with thoughts of every 
possible disaster which might come to 
thwart him at the last minute. Visions 
of a railroad accident which should re- 
sult in the wholesale destruction of the 
entire orchestra, haunted his mind. An- 
other great fire might wipe Chicago out 
of existence. The one thing which his 
imagination failed to conceive, was the 


he 
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possibility that. he, Lewis Peckham, 
might be deterred from hearing the con- 
cert when once it should take place. In 
the interim he made repeated calcula- 
tions of the number of hours that must 
be lived through before May 16th. Hil- 
lerton came across a half sheet of paper 
covered with such calculations, and was 
somewhat puzzled by the prominence of 
the figure 24. An odd price to pay for 
a mining stock. He was afraid it was 
the “ Adeline-Maria,” a notorious swin- 
dle. Well, Peckham might as well get 
his lesson at the hands of the faithless 
Adeline-Maria as by any other means. 
He was bound to come to grief sooner 
or later, but that was no business of 
Hillerton’s. 

On May 7th, Hillerton came down 
with pleurisy and Peckham suddenly 
found himself at the head of affairs. 
Hillerton had no partner; no one but 
Peckham could take his place. And in 
Peckham’s moral constitution was a sub- 
stratum of unshakable fidelity upon 
which the astute Hillerton had built. 
Cursing his own unimpeachable sense 
ot duty, Peckham could see but one 
straw of hope to clutch at. It might 
be a light case. 

He went directly to the doctor’s of- 
fice, and with a feverish anxiety appar- 
ent in his voice and bearing, he asked 
how long Hillerton was likely to be laid 
up. 

“ Curious,” thought the doctor dur- 
ing that carefully calculated pause which 
your experienced practitioner so well 
knows the value of. ‘Curious how fond 
folks get of James Hillerton. The fel- 
low looks as though his own brother 
were at death’s door.” 

“T think there is nothing serious to 
apprehend,” he answered, soothingly. 
“ Hillerton has a good constitution. 
I’ve no doubt he will be about again by 
the end of the month.” 

Peckham went white to the lips. 

“T suppose that’s the best you can 
promise,” he said. 

“ Yes, but I can promise that safely. ” 

The confidential clerk went back to 
the office filled with a > nee loath- 
ing of life. 

“i liquor wasn t s so » nasty Td take to 
drink,” he said to himself as he sat down 
at Hillerton’s desk and set to work. 
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The next day was Sunday, and Peck- 
ham was at something of a loss what to 
do with it. He hated the sight of his 
room. The odor of the straw matting 
and the pattern of the wall-paper were 
inextricably associated with those an- 
ticipations which he had been rudely 
cheated out of. To escape such asso- 
ciations he took an electric car to the 
Bluffs, those rock-bound islands in the 
prairie sea which lie a couple of miles 
tothe east of the town. There was only 
one other passenger besides himself, a 
man with a gun, who softly whistled a 
popular air, very much out of tune. 
Peckham came perilously near kicking 
the offender, but, happily, the fellow got 
out just in time, and went strolling 
across the open with the gun over his 
shoulder. Once he stooped to pick a 
flower which he stuck in his buttonhole. 
Queer, thought Peckham, that a man 
should go picking flowers and whistling 
out of tune! There were the moun- 
tains, too. Some people made a great 
deal of them—great, stupid masses of 
dumb earth! He remembered he had 
thought them fine himself the other day 
when there were shadows on them. But 
to-day! How the sun glared on their 
ugly reddish sides! And what was it 
that had gone wrong anyhow? He 
could not seem to remember, and on 
the whole he did not wish to. 

Now Lewis Peckham was neither los- 
ing his mind, nor had he been drown- 
ing his sorrows in the conventional 
dram. The simple fact of the matter 
was that he had not slept fifteen min- 
utes consecutively all night long, and 
his brain was not likely to clear up un- 
til he had given it a chance to recuper- 
ate. By the time he had left the car 
and climbed the castellated side of Pine 
Bluff he was still miserably unhappy, 
but he had altogether lost track of the 
cause of his unhappiness. He strayed 
aimlessly along the grassy top of the 
Bluff, away from the road, and down a 
slight incline, into a sheltered hollow. 
At the foot of a strange, salmon-colored 
column of rock was a little group of 
budding scrub-oaks. Peckham crawled 
in among them, and in about thirty 
seconds he was fast asleep. There he 
lay for hours. A blue jay, chattering 
in a pine-tree near at hand, made no 
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impression upon his sleep -deadened 
ear; a pair of ground squirrels scut- 
tled in and out among the scrub-oaks, 
peering shyly at the motionless in- 
truder, and squeaked faintly to one 
another, with vivacious action of nose 
and tail. They were, perhaps, discuss- 
ing the availability of a certain inviting 
coat-pocket for purposes of domestic 
architecture. An occasional rumble 
of wheels on the road, a dozen rods 
away, startled the birds and squirrels, 
but Peckham slept tranquilly on, and 
dreamed that the Leitmann Orchestra 
was playing in the Springtown Opera 
House, and that he, by reason of his 
being an early Christian martyr, was 
forced to roast at the stake just out of 
hearing of the music. 

It was well on in the afternoon when 
he came to himself, to find his boots 
scorched almost to a crisp in the sun 
which had been pouring upon them. 
He pulled himself out from among the 
scrub-oaks, and got his feet out of the 
sun. Then he looked at his watch; 
and after that he looked at the view. 

The view was well worth looking at 
in the mellow afternoon light. Peck- 
ham gazed across the shimmering gold 
of the plain, to the mountains, which 
stood hushed into a palpitating blue ; 
the Peak alone, white and ethereal, 
floating above the foot hills in the sun. 
Peckham was impressed in spite of him- 
self. It made him think of a weird, 
mystical strain of music that had some- 
times haunted his brain and yet which 
he had never been able to seize and 
capture. As he gazed on the soaring, 
mystical Peak, he remembered his 
dream, and slowly, but very surely, he 
perceived that a purpose was forming 
in his mind, almost without the con- 
nivance of his will. He got upon his 
feet and laughed aloud. A sudden 
youthful intoxication of delight welled 
up within him and rang forth in that 
laugh. Life, for the first time in three 
years, seemed to him like a glorious 
thing ; an irresistible, a soul-stirring 
purpose had taken possession of him, 
and he knew that no obstacle could 
stand against it. 

He started for the town almost on a 
run, scorning the prosaic cars which 
harbored passengers who whistled out 
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of tune. He struck directly across the 
intercepting plain, and though he soon 
had to slacken his pace, his wingéd 
thoughts went on before him, and he 
took no note of the distance. 

That evening Peckham sent off a 
telegram of one hundred and eleven 
words to Heinrich Leitmann, of the 
Leitmann Orchestra, and Monday after- 
noon the following answer came : 


“Full Leitmann Orchestra can en- 
gage for Springtown, evening of 19th. 
Terms, five thousand dollars, expenses 
included. Answer before 13th. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


(Signed) “H. Lerrmann.” 


And now Lewis Peckham came out a 
full-fledged speculator. He sold out 
of four mines and bought into six ; he 
changed his ventures three times in 
twenty-four hours, each time on a 
slight rise. He haunted the stock- 
brokers’ offices, watching out for 
“pointers ;” he button-holed every 
third man on the street; he drank in 
every hint that was dropped in his 
hearing. On Tuesday afternoon he 
“cleaned up” his capital and found 
himself in possession of three thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

“Peckham’s going it hard,” men said 
at the club. ‘He must be awfully bit- 
ten.” 

All day Wednesday he could not 
muster courage to put his money into 
anything, though stocks were booming 
on every hand. And yet on Wednes- 
day, as on Monday and on Tuesday, he 
did his office work and superintended 
that of his subordinates methodically 
and exactly. That substratum of char- 
acter which the long-headed Hillerton 
had built upon, held firm. 

On Wednesday evening Peckham 
stood, wild eyed and haggard, in the 
light of Estabrook’s drug-store and 
scanned the faces of the foot pas- 
sengers. Early in the evening Elliot 
Chittenden came along with a grip-sack 
in his hand, just down from Lame 
Gulch. Peckham fell upon him like a 
footpad, whispering hoarsely : 

“For God’s sake give me a pointer.” 

“ Jove!” said Chittenden, afterward. 
“T thought it was a hold up, sure as 
trumps.” 
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At the moment, however, he main- 
tained his composure and only said : 

“The smelter returns from the Boa 
Constrictor are down to-day. Two hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars to the ton. 
I've got all the stuff I can carry, so I 
don’t mind letting you in. The papers 
will have it to-morrow, though they’re 
doing their best to keep it back.” 

Into the Boa Constrictor, Peckham 
plunged the next morning, for all he 
was worth. His money brought him 
ten thousand shares. The morning 
papers did not have it, and all that day 
the Boa Constrictor lay torpid as any 
other snake in cold weather. Peck- 
ham’s face had taken on the tense, wild 
look of the gambler. He left the oftice 
half a dozen times during the day to 
look at the stock-boards. He had a 
hundred minds about taking his money 
out and putting it into something else. 
But nothing else promised anything 
definite, and he held on. 

The evening papers gave the smelter 
returns, precisely as Chittenden had 
stated them. Now would the public 


“catch on” quick enough, or would 
they take ten days to do what they 


could just as well come to on the spot ? 

At nine o'clock the next morning, 
Peckham was on the street lying in 
wait for an early broker. It was not 
until half-past nine that they began to 
arrive. 

“Any bids for Boa Constrictor ?” 
Peckham inquired of Macdugal, the 
first-comer. 

“They were bidding forty cents at 
the Club last night, with no takers.” 

“Let me know if you get fifty cents 
bid.” 

“How much do you offer ?” 

“Ten thousand shares.” 

“Oh! see here, Peckham ! I wouldn’t 
sell out at such a price. The thing’s 
sure to go to a dollar inside of thirty 
days.” 

“T don’t care a damn where it goes 
in thirty days. I want the money to- 
day.” 

“Whew! Do you know anything 
better to put it into?” 

“T know something a million times 
better!” cried Peckham, in a voice 
sharp with excitement. 

“The fellow’s clean daft,” Macdugal 
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remarked to his partner, a few minutes 
later. 

“T should say so!” was the reply. 
“Queer, too, how suddenly it takes 
’em. A week ago I should have said 
that was the coolest head of the lot. 
He didn’t seem to care a chuck for the 
whole business. Wonder if he’s gone 
off his base since Hillerton was laid up. 
Hope he isn’t in for a swindle. He'd be 
just game for a sharper to-day.” 

At noon Peckham sold his ten thou- 
sand shares of B.C. for five thousand 
dollars. He could have got six thou- 
sand the next morning, but then, as he 
reflected, what good would it have done 
him? His first act after depositing the 
check received for his stock, was to 
send the following telegram : 


“Leitmann Orchestra engaged for 
Springtown, May 19th. Five thousand 
dollars deposited in First National 
Bank. Particulars by letter.” 

Signed, Lewis PeckHam. 


It is not a usual thing for an impe- 
cunious young man to invest five 
thousand dollars in a single symphony 
concert, but there was one feature of 
the affair which was more unusual still, 


A NIGHT. 


namely, the fact that the consummation 
of that same young man’s hopes was 
complete. For two beatific hours on 
the evening of the memorable 19th of 
May, Lewis Peckham’s cup was full. 
He sat among the people in the bal- 
cony, quiet and intent, taking no part 
in the applause, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. But if he 
gave no outward sign, perhaps it was 
because his spirit was so far uplifted 
as to be out of touch with his body. 

The money which he had expended 
in the gratification of what the unin- 
itiated would call a whim, seemed to 
him the paltriest detail, quite unworthy 
of consideration. When he thought of 
it at all it was to recall the story of the 
gaunt customer who paid so_hand- 
somely for his whiskey, and to note the 
confirmation of his theory, that ‘if 
you only want anything bad enough no 
price is too high to pay for it.” 

And in still another particular Lewis 
Peckham’s experience was unique. He 
never gambled again. He had a feel- 
ing that he had got all he was entitled 
to from the fickle goddess. When 


pressed to try his luck once more he 


would only say, with his old, indifferent 
shrug: ‘No, thanks. I’ve had my fling 
and now I’ve got through.” 





A NIGHT. 
By M. L. van Vorst. 


I nearp the wind in the trees 

And the stir of the leaves in the white birch tops— 
Then sat alone with my past till dawn 

Crept over the edge of the leas 
And a dull red line was drawn, 


In the East. 


There memory stops. 


II. 


We do not live our lives 


As the almanacs run—TI lived that night 
Three years in the past and three to be, 

As foam that the sea-wind drives 
My thoughts sped on—three years and three 
Marked by this lock of white. 





TROUT-FISHING 
By Henry 


Se ¢ SQ. HE peculiarity of trout- 

Mashafi? fishing in the Traun is 

a(S that one catches princi- 

pally grayling. But in 

this it resembles some 

other pursuits which 

are not without their 

charm for minds open to the pleasures 

of the unexpected—for example, reading 

George Borrow’s “ Bible in Spain” with 

a view to theological information, or 

going to the opening night at the Acad- 

emy of Design with the intention of 
looking at pictures. 

Moreover, there are really trout in 
the Traun, rari nantes in gurgite ; and 
in some places more than in others ; 
and all of high spirit though few of 
great size. Thus the angler has his 
favorite problem: Given an unknown 
stream and two kinds of fish, the one 
better than the other; to find the better 
kind, and determine the hour at which 
they will rise. This is sport. 

As for the little river itself, it has so 
many beauties that one does not think 
of asking whether it has any faults. 
Constant fulness, and crystal clearness, 
and refreshing coolness of living water, 
pale green like the jewel that is called 
aqua marina flowing over beds of 
clean sand and bars of polished gravel, 
and dropping in momentary foam from 
rocky ledges, between banks that are 
shaded by groves of fir and ash and 
poplar, or through dense thickets of 
alder and willow, or across meadows of 
smooth verdure sloping up to quaint 
old-world villages—all these are feat- 
ures of the ideal little river. 

I have spoken of these personal quali 
ties first, because a truly moral writer 
ought to make more of character than 
of position. A good river in a bad 
country would be more worthy of affec- 
tion than a bad river in a good country. 
But the Traun has also the advantages 
of an excellent worldly position. For 
it rises all over the Salzkammergut, 
the summer hunting-ground of the Aus- 
trian Emperor, and flows through that 


IN THE TRAUN. 
van Dyke. 


most picturesque corner of his do- 
main from end to end. Under the des- 
olate cliffs of the Todtengebirge on the 
east, and below the shining ice-fields 
of the Dachstein on the south, and from 
the green alps around St. Wolfgang on 
the west, the translucent waters are 
gathered in little tarns, and shot through 
roaring brooks, and spread into lakes of 
wondrous beauty, and poured through 
growing streams, until at last they are 
all united just below the summer villa 
of his Kaiserly and Kingly Majesty, 
Francis Joseph, and flow away north- 
ward, through the rest of his game-pre- 
serve, into the Traunsee. It is an impe- 
rial playground, and such as I would 
consent to hunt the chamois in, if an 
inscrutable Providence had made me 
a kingly kaiser, or even a plain king or 
an unvarnished kaiser. But, failing this, 
I was perfectly content to spend a few 
idle days in fishing for trout and catch- 
ing grayling, at such times and places as 
the law of the Austrian Empire allowed. 

For it must be remembered that every 
stream in these over-civilized European 
countries belongs to somebody, by pur- 
chase or rent. And all the fish in the 
stream are supposed to belong to the 
person who owns or rents it. They do 
not know their master’s voice, neither 
will they follow when he calls. But they 
are theoretically his. To this legal fic- 
tion the untutored American must con- 
form. He must learn to clothe his nat- 
ural desires in the raiment of lawful 
sanction, and take out some kind of a 
license before he follows'his impulse to 
fish. 

It was in the town of Aussee, at the 
junction of the two highest branches of 
the Traun, that this impulse came upon 
me, mildly irresistible. The full bloom 
of mid-July gayety in that ancient 
watering-place was dampened but not 
extinguished by two days of persistent 
and surprising showers. I had exhaust- 
ed the possibilities of interest in the 
old Gothic church, and felt all that a 
man should feel in deciphering the 
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mural tombstones of the families who 
were exiled for their faith in the Refor- 
mation. The throngs of merry He- 
brews from Vienna and Buda-Pesth, 
amazingly arrayed as mountaineers and 
milk-maids, walking up and down the 
narrow streets under umbrellas, had 
Cleopatra’s charm of an infinite vari- 
ety; but custom staled it. The wood- 
land paths, winding everywhere through 
the plantations of fir-trees and pro- 
vided with appropriate names on wood- 
ern labels, and benches for rest and 
conversation at discreet intervals, were 
too moist for even the nymphs to take 
delight in them. The only creatures that 
suffered nothing by the rain were the 
two swift, limpid Trauns, racing through 
the woods, like eager and unabashed 
lovers, to meet in the middle of the 
village. They were as clear, as joyous, 
as musical as if the sun were shining. 
The very sight of their opalescent 
rapids and eddying pools was an invita- 
tion to that gentle sport which is said 
to have the merit of growing better as 
the weather grows worse. 

I laid this fact before the landlord of 
the hotel of the Erzherzog Johann, as 
poetically as I could, but he assured me 
that it was of no consequence without 
an invitation from the gentleman to 
whom the streams belonged, and who 
had gone away fora week. The land- 
lord was such a good-natured person 
and such an excellent sleeper, that it 
was impossible to believe that he could 
have even the smallest inaccuracy upon 
his conscience. So I bade him farewell 
and took my way four miles through the 
woods to the lake from which one of 
the streams flowed. 

It was called the Griindlsee. As I 
do not know the origin of the name I 
cannot consistently make any moral or 
historical reflections upon it. But if it 
has never become famous, it ought to 
be, for the sake of a cosey and busy lit- 
tle inn, perched on a green hill beside 
the lake and overlooking the whole 
length of it, from the groups of toy 
villas at the foot to the heaps of real 
mountains at the head. This inn kept 
a thin but happy landlord, who provided 
me with a blue license to angle, for the 
inconsiderable sum of fifteen cents a 
day. This conferred the right of fish- 
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ing not only in the Griindlsee, but also 
in the smaller tarn of Toplitz, a mile 
above it, and in the swift stream which 
united them. It all coincided with my 
desire as if by magic. A row of a 
couple of miles to the head of the lake, 
and a walk through the forest, brought 
me to the smaller pond ; and as the af- 
ternoon sun was ploughing pale furrows 
through the showers, I waded out on a 
point of reeds and cast the artful fly in 
the shadow of the great clifis of the 
Dead Mountains. 

It was a fit scene for a lone fisherman. 
But four sociable tourists promptly ap- 
peared to act as spectators and critics. 
Fly-fishing usually strikes the German 
mind as an eccentricity which calls for 
criticism. After one of the tourists 
had suggestively narrated the tale of 
seven trout which he had caught in an- 
other lake, with worms, on the previous 
Sunday, they went away for a row (with 
salutations in which politeness but 
thinly veiled their pity), and left me still 
whipping the water in vain. Nor was 
the fortune of the day much better in 
the stream below. It was a long and wet 
wade for three fish too small to keep. 
I came out on the shore of the lake, 
where I had left the row-boat, with an 
empty bag and a feeling of damp dis- 
couragement. 

There was still an hour or so of day- 
light, and a beautiful place to fish where 
the stream poured swirling out into the 
lake. A rise, and a large one, though 
rather slow, awakened my hopes. An- 
other rise, evidently made by a heavy fish, 
made me certain that virtue was about 
to be rewarded. The third time the 
hook went home. I felt the solid weight 
of the fish against the spring of the rod, 
and that curious thrill which runs up 
the line and down the arm, changing, 
somehow or other, into a pleasurable 
sensation of excitement as it reaches 
the brain. But it was only for a mo- 
ment; and then came that foolish, fee- 
ble shaking of the line from side to side 
which tells the angler that he has hooked 
a great, big, leather-mouthed chub —a 
fish which Izaak Walton says “The 
French esteem so mean as to call him 
Un Vilain.” Was it for this that I had 
come to the country of Francis Joseph? 

I took off the flies and put on one of 
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The Main Street of Hallstatt. 


which have 


those phantom minnows 
immortalized the name of a certain Mr. 


Brown. It swung on a long line as the 
boat passed back and forth across the 
current, once, twice, three times—and 
on the fourth circle there was a sharp 
strike. The rod bent almost double 
and the reel sang shrilly to the first 
rush of the fish. He ran; he doubled; 
he went to the bottom and sulked; he 
tried to go under the boat; he did all 
that a game fish can do, except leaping. 
After twenty minutes he was tired 
enough to be lifted gently into the boat 
by a hand slipped around his gills, and 
there he was, a lachs-forelle of three 
pounds’ weight: small pointed head ; 
silver sides mottled with dark spots ; 
square powerful tail and large fins—a 
fish not unlike the land-locked salmon 
of the Saguenay, but more delicate. 
Half an hour later he was lying on 
VoL. XIV.—S8 


the grass in front of the inn. The 
waiters paused, with their hands full of 
dishes, to look at him ; and the landlord 
called his guests, including my didactic 
tourists, to observe the superiority of 
the trout of the Griindlsee. The maids 
also came to look; and the buxom cook, 
with her spotless apron and bare arms 
akimbo, was drawn from her kitchen, 
and pledged her culinary honor that 
such a pracht-kerl should be served up 
in her very best style. The angler who 
is insensible to this sort of indirect 
flattery through his fish does not exist. 
Even the most indifferent of men thinks 
more favorably of people who know a 
good trout when they see it, and sits 
down to his supper with kindly feelings. 
Possibly he reflects, also, upon the inci- 
dent as a hint of the average size of the 
fish in that neighborhood. He remem- 
bers that he may have been favored in 
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this case beyond his deserts by good fort- 
une, and resolving not to put too heavy 
a strain upon it, considers the next 
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On the hottest July day the afternoon 
is cool and shady. The gay, little skiffs 


and long, open gondolas are flitting con- 





A Gondola on the Lake of Hallstatt. 


place where it would be well for him 
to angle. 

Hallstatt is about ten miles below 
Aussee. The Traun here expands into 
a lake, very dark and deep, shut in by 
steep and lofty mountains. The rail- 
way runs along the eastern shore. On 
the other side, a mile away, you see the 
old town, its white houses clinging to 
the cliff like lichens to the face of a 
rock. The guide-book calls it “a highly 
original situation.” But this is one of 
the cases where a little less originality 
and a little more reasonableness might 
be desired, at least by the permanent 
inhabitants. A ledge under the shadow 
of a precipice makes a trying winter 
residence. The people of Hallstatt are 
not a blooming race: one sees many 
dwarfs and cripples among them. But 
to the summer traveller the place seems 
wonderfully picturesque. Most of the 
streets are flights of steps. The high- 
road has barely room to edge itself 
through among the old houses, between 
the window-gardens of bright flowers. 


tinually along the lake, which is the 
principal avenue of the town. 

The incongruous, but comfortable, 
modern hotel has a huge glass veranda, 
where you can eat your dinner and ob- 
serve human nature in its transparent 
holiday disguises. I was much pleased 
and entertained by a family, or confed- 
eracy, of people attired as peasants—the 
men with feathered hats, green stock- 
ings, and bare knees—the women with 
bright skirts, bodices, and silk necker- 
chiefs—who were always in evidence, 
rowing gondolas with clumsy oars, meet- 
ing the steamboat at the wharf several 
times a day, and filling the miniature 
garden of the hotel with rustic greet- 
ings and early Salzkammergut attitudes. 
After much conjecture I learned that 
they were the family and friends of a 
newspaper editor from Vienna. They 
had the literary instinct for local color. 

The fishing at Hallstatt is at Ober- 
traun. There is a level stretch of land 
above the lake, where the river flows 
peaceably, and the fish have leisure 
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to feed and grow. It is leased to a 
peasant who makes a business of sup- 
plying the hotels with fish, He was 
quite willing to give permission to 
an angler; and I engaged one of his 
sons, a capital young fellow whose natu- 
ral capacities for good fellowship were 
only hampered by a most extraordinary 
German dialect, to row me across the 
lake, and carry the net and a small 
green barrel full of water to keep the 
fish alive, according to the custom of 
the country. The first day we had 
only four trout large enough to put 
into the barrel; the next day I think 
there were six ; the third day I remem- 
ber very well there were ten. They 
were pretty creatures, weighing from 
half a pound to a pound each, and 
colored as daintily as bits of French 
silk, in silver gray with 
faint pink spots. 

There was plenty to do 
at Hallstatt in the morn- 
ings. An hour’s walk from 
the town there was a fine 
waterfall three hundred 
feet high. On the side of 
the mountain above the 
lake was one of the salt- 
mines for which the region 
is celebrated. It has been 
worked for ages by many 
successive races, from the 
Celt downward. Perhaps 
even the men of the Stone 
Age knew of it, and came 
hither for seasoning to 
make the flesh of the cave- 
bear and the mammoth 
more palatable. Modern 
pilgrims are permitted to 
explore the long, wet, glit- 
tering galleries with a 
guide, and slide down the 
smooth wooden rollers 
which join the different 
levels of the mines. This 
pastime has the same fas- 
cination as sliding down 
the balusters; and it is 
said that even queens and 
princesses have been de- 
lighted with it. This is a touching proof 
of the fundamental simplicity and unity 
of our human nature. 

But by far the best excursion from 
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Hallstatt was an all-day trip to the Zwie- 
selalp—a mountain which seems to have 
been especially created asa point of view. 
From the bare summit you look right 
into the face of the huge, snowy Dach- 
stein with the wild lake of Gosau 
gleaming at its foot; and far away on 
the other side your vision ranges over 
a confusion of mountains, with all the 
white peaks of the Tyrol stretched 
along the horizon. Such a wide out- 
look as this helps the fisherman to en- 
joy the narrow beauties of his little 
rivers. No sport is at its best without 
interruption and contrast. To appre- 
ciate wading one ought to climb a little 
on odd days. 

Ischl is about ten or twelve miles be- 
low Hallstatt, in the valley of the Traun. 
It is the fashionable summer-resort of 


The Little River, Gosau. 


I found it in the high tide of 
amusement. The shady esplanade along 


Austria. 


the river was crowded with ‘“ brave 
women and fair men” in gorgeous ral- 
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ment; the hotels were overflowing ; and 
there were various kinds of music and 
entertainments at all hours of day and 
night. But all this did not seem to af- 
fect the fishing. 

The landlord of the Kénigin Eliza- 
beth, who is also the Burgomaster and 
a gentleman of varied accomplishments 
and no leisure, kindly furnished me 
with a fishing license in the shape of a 
large pink card. There were many 
rules printed upon it: “ All fishes un- 
der nine inches must be gently restored 
to the water. No instrument of capt- 
ure must be used except the angle in 
the hand. The ecard of legitimation 
must be produced and exhibited at the 
polite request of any of the keepers of 
the river.” Thus duly authorized and 


instructed I sallied forth to seek my 
pastime according to the law. 


The Summit of the Schafberg. 


The easiest way in theory was to 
take the afternoon train up the river to 
one of the villages, and fish down a mile 
or two in the evening, returning by the 
eight o’clock train. But in practice the 
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habits of the fish interfered seriously 
with the latter part of this plan. 

On my first day I had spent several 
hours in the vain effort to catch some- 
thing better than small grayling. The 
best time for the trout was just approach- 
ing as the broad light faded from the 
stream ; already they were beginning to 
feed, when I looked up from the edge 
of a pool and saw the train rattling 
down the valley below me. Under the 
circumstances the only thing to do was 
to go on fishing. It was an even pool 
with steep banks, and the water ran 
through it very straight and swift, some 
four feet deep and thirty yards across. 
As the tail-fly reached the middle of 
the water a fine trout literally turned a 
somersault over it, but without touching 
it. At the next cast he was ready, tak- 
ing it with a rush that carried him into 

the air with the fly in his mouth. 
He weighed three-quarters of a 
pound. The next one was equally 
eager in rising and sharp in play- 
ing, and the third might have been 
his twin-sister or brother. So, after 
casting for hours and taking noth- 
ing in the most beautiful pools, I 
landed three trout from one unlike- 
ly place in fifteen minutes. That 
was because the trout’s supper-time 
had arrived. So had mine. I walked 
over to the rambling old inn at Goi- 
sern, sought the cook in the kitch- 
en, and persuaded her, in spite of 
the lateness of the hour, to boil the 
largest of the fish for my supper, 
after which I rode peacefully back 
to Ischl by the eleven o’clock train. 
For the future I resolved to give 
up the illusory idea of coming home 
by rail, and ordered a little one- 
horse carriage to meet me at some 
point on the high-road every even- 
ing at nine o'clock. In this way I 
managed to cover the whole stream, 
taking a lower part each day, from 
the lake of Hallstatt down to Ischl. 
There was one part of the river, 
near Laufen, where the current was 
very strong and waterfally, broken 
by ledges of rock. Below these it rested 
in long, smooth reaches, much beloved 
by the grayling. There was no difficulty 
in getting two or three of them out of 
each run. 
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The Lake of Gosau with the Dachstein. 


The grayling has a quaint beauty ; his 
appearance is esthetic, like a fish in a 
pre-Raphaelite picture. His color, in 
mid-summer, is a golden gray, darker on 
the back, and with a few black spots just 
behind his gills, like patches put on to 
bring out the pallor of his complexion. 
He smells of wild thyme when he first 
comes out of the water, wherefore St. 
Ambrose of Milan complimented him 
in courtly fashion: “Quid specie tua 
gratius? Quid odore fragrantius? Quod 
mella fragrant, hoc tu tuo corpore spiras.” 
But the chief glory of the grayling is 
the large iridescent fin on his back. 
You see it cutting the water as he 
swims near the surface; and when you 
have him on the bank it arches over him 
like a rainbow. His mouth is under 
his chin, and he takes the fly gently, 
by suction. He is, in fact, and to speak 
plainly, a kind of a sucker; but then 
he is a sucker idealized and refined, the 
flower of his family. Charles Cotton, 
the ingenious young friend of Walton, 
was all wrong in calling the grayling 
“one of the deadest- hearted fishes in 


the world.” He fights and leaps and 
whirls and brings his big fin to bear 
across the force of the current with 
a variety of tactics that would put 
his more aristocratic fellow-citizen the 
trout to the blush. Twelve of these 
pretty fellows, with a brace of good 
trout for the top, filled my big creel 
to the brim. And yet such is the in- 
born hypocrisy of the human heart, that 
I always pretended to myself to be dis- 
appointed because there were not more 
trout, and made light of the grayling as 
a thing of naught. 

The pink fishing license did not seem 
to be of much use. Its exhibition was 
demanded only twice. Once a river- 
guardian who was walking down the 
stream with a Belgian Baron and 
encouraging him to continue fishing, 
climbed out to me on the end of a long 
embankment and with proper apologies 
begged to be favored with a view of 
my document. It turned out that his 
request was a favor to me, for it dis- 
covered the fact that I had left my fly- 
book, with the pink card in it, beside 
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an old milla quarter of a mile up the 
stream. Another time I was sitting 
beside the road trying to get out of a 
very long, wet, awkward pair of wading- 
stockings, an occupation which is un- 
favorable to tranquillity of mind, when 
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lumbering off in the darkness mutter- 
ing, “My card? Unheard of! My 
card !” 

The routine of angling at Ischl was 
varied by an excursion to St. Wolfgang 
and the Schafberg, an isolated moun- 


St. Wolfgang’s Lake. 


a@ man came up to me in the dusk and 
accosted me with an absence of polite- 
ness which in German amounted to an 
insult. 
* Have you been fishing? ” 
“Why do you want to know ?” 
* Have you any right to fish?” 
“ What right have you to ask ?” 
“Tam a keeper of the river. Where 
your card ?” 
“It is in my pocket. But, pardon my 
curiosity, where is your card?” 

This question appeared to paralyze 
him. He had probably never been 
asked for his card before. He went 


is 


tain on whose rocky horn an inn has 


been built. It stands up almost like a 
bird-house on a pole, and commands a 
superb prospect ; northward, across the 
rolling plain and the Bavarian forest ; 
southward, over a tumultuous land of 
peaks and precipices. There are many 
lovely lakes in sight; but the loveliest 
of all is that which takes its name from 
the old saint who wandered hither from 
the country of the “furious Franks” 
and built his peaceful hermitage on the 
Falkenstein. What good taste some of 
those old saints had ! 

There is a venerable church in the vil- 
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lage, with pictures attributed to Michael 
Wohlgemuth, and a chapel which is said 
to mark the spot where St. Wolfgang, 
who had lost his axe far up the mountain, 
found it, like Longfellow’s arrow, in an 
oak, and “still unbroke.” The tree is 
gone, so it was impossible to verify the 
story. But the saint’s well is there, in 
a pavilion, with a bronze image over it 
and a profitable inscription to the effect 
that the poorer pilgrims, “ who have come 
unprovided with either money or wine, 
should be jolly well contented to find 
the water so fine.” There is also a fa- 
mous echo farther up the lake, which 
repeats six syllables with accuracy. It 
is a strange coincidence that there are 
just six syllables in the name of “der 
heilige Wolfgang.” But when you 
translate it into English, the inspiration 
of the echo seems to be less exact. The 
sweetest thing about St. Wolfgang was 
the abundance of purple cyclamens, 
clothing the mountain meadows, and 
filling the air with delicate fragrance 
like the smell of lilacs around a New 
England farm-house in early June. 
There was still one stretch of the river 
above Ischi left for the last evening’s 
sport. I remember it so well: the long, 
deep place where the water ran beside 
an embankment of stone, and the big 
grayling poised on the edge of the 
shadow, rising and falling on the cur- 
rent as a kite rises and falls on the 
wind and balances back to the same 
position ; the murmur of the stream and 
the hissing of the pebbles underfoot in 
the rapids as the swift water rolled 
them over and over; the odor of the 
fir-trees, and the streaks of warm air in 
quiet places, and the faint whiffs of 
wood-smoke wafted from the houses, 
and the brown flies dancing heavily up 
and down in the twilight ; the last good 
pool, where the river was divided, the 
main part making a deep, narrow curve 
to the right, and the lesser part bub- 
bling into it over a bed of stones with 
half-a-dozen tiny waterfalls, with a fine 
trout lying at the foot of each of them 
and rising merrily as the white fly 
passed over him—surely it was all very 
good, and a memory to be grateful for. 
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And when the basket was full, it was 
pleasant to put off the heavy wading- 
shoes and the long rubber-stockings, 
and ride homeward in an open wagon 
through the fresh night air. That is as 
near to Sybaritic luxury as a man should 
care to come. 

The lights in the cottages are twin- 
kling like fire-flies, and there are small 
groups of people singing and laughing 
down the road. The honest fisherman 
reflects that this world is only a place of 
pilgrimage, but after all there is a good 
deal of cheer on the journey, if it is 
made with a contented heart. He won- 
ders who the dwellers in the scattered 
houses may be, and weaves romances 
out of the shadows on the curtained 
windows. The lamps burning in the 
wayside shrines tell him stories of 
human love and patience and hope and 
divine forgiveness. Dream-pictures of 
life float before him, tender and lu- 
minous, filled with a vague, soft atmos- 
phere in which the simplest outlines 
gain a strange significance. They are 
like some of Millet’s paintings—‘‘The 
Sower,” or “The Sheepfold ”—there is 
very little detail in them ; but sometimes 
a little means so much. 

Then the moon slips up into the sky 
from behind the eastern hills, and the 
fisherman begins to think of home, and 
of the foolish, fond old rhymes about 
those whom the moon sees far away, and 
the stars that have the power to fulfil 
wishes—as if the celestial bodies knew 
or cared anything about our small nerve- 
thrills which we call affection and desires! 
But if there were Someone above the 
moon and stars who did know and care, 
Someone who could see the places and 
the people that you and I would give so 
much to see, Someone who could do for 
them all of kindness that you and I 
fain would do, Someone able to keep 
our beloved in perfect peace and watch 
over the little children sleeping in their 
beds beyond the sea—what then? 
Why then, in the evening hour, one 
might have thoughts of home that 
would go across the ocean via celum, 
and be better than dreams, almost as 
good as prayers. 











A PAGAN’S PRAYER. 


By Bliss Carman. 


O Moruer, I have loved thee without fear, 
And looked upon the mystery of change, 
Since first, a child, upon the closing year, 





I saw the snowflakes fall and whispered, “Strange !” 


Because in these pale border-lands of fate 

Grief hath companioned me, I have not quailed ; 
And when love passed into the outer strait, 

I have not faltered and thou hast not failed. 


For I have lifted up my heart to thee, 

And thou hast ever hearkened and drawn near, 
And bowed thy shining face down over me, 

Till I could hear thee as the hill-flowers hear. 


And I have cried to thee in lonely need, 

Being but a child of thine bereft and wrung, 
Till all the rivers in the hills gave heed, 

And the great hill-winds in thy holy tongue— 


That ancient incommunicable speech 
The April stars and autumn sunsets know— 
Soothed me and calmed with solace beyond reach 
Of human ken, mysterious and low. 


Then in that day when the last snow shall come 
And chill the fair round world within its fold, 

Leave me not friendless in the gathering gloom, 
But gird thine arms about me as of old. 


With sleep once more in thy compassionate hands, 
Croon me a murmur as of many rills 

When I would rove the crimson valley lands 
With all my vanished comrades of the hills. 


When that great storm out of the dark shall drive, 
And blur the sun, and bugle my release, 

Let not thy weary earthling faint nor strive, 
Faring beyond the tumult to thy peace. 
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FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
By W. K. Brooks. 


NATIVE of temper- 

ate regions never 
2 thinks of crabs as 
‘\ terrestrial animals, 

but one of the most 
snovel and note- 

4 .@ worthy features of 
- tropical island life 
is the abundance of crabs everywhere on 
land, even to the tops of the mountains. 
A fig-tree near my door was covered 
with fruit, some of it nearly ripe, but 
every day when I visited it I found all 
the ripening fruit gone. One morning 
before daybreak I found the thieves at 
work—half a dozen big crabs up among 
the branches, making their way slowly 
and cautiously, but reaching every part 
of the tree, clinging by the sharp tips 
of their legs. Even the hermit-crabs, 
loaded down by their massive shells, 
climb trees with agility, and infest the 
houses like mice, and in the stillness of 
night the loud’ crash of a hermit-crab 
falling in a heavy shell from the pantry 
shelf to the floor often rouses the house- 
hold. If you steal quietly into the 
bushes anywhere in the Bahamas and 
rest for a few minutes in the shade you 
soon hear the leaves rustling on all sides, 
as if snakes were crawling through them ; 
but there are few snakes in the islands, 
and the noise is made by the hermit- 
crabs which have dropped to the ground 
and hidden at your approach. When 
everything is quiet they come and climb 
the bushes again, and they may be 
picked off the stems and branches by 
hundreds in beautiful sea-shells as varied 
as the collection of a conchologist. 

The hermit-crabs are busy night and 
day, but most of the land-crabs of the 
tropics are nocturnal, or at least most ac- 
tive at night, and they are usually wary 
and timid in habit ; on the alert at all 
times, and taking alarm and hiding when 
disturbed. They must have many en- 
emies, for the empty sea-shells which 
have served as houses for hermit-crabs 
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may be gathered in abundance many 
miles from the water ; some of them are 
possibly shells which have been out- 
grown and abandoned, but most of them 
are the empty homes of murdered crabs. 
On a little coral island where I once 
spent several months a negro brought a 
basket filled with fine plump crabs. He 
assured us that they were a great deli- 
cacy, but our cook rejected them, with 
the assertion that she was.sure we would 
not care for them. When questioned 
she gave no reason, except that white 
folks never ate them; but she seemed 
so sure that they would not suit us that 
we determined to wait for more knowl- 
edge, although our larder was nearly 
empty, as it always is in the tropics. - 

A few days later, passing the little 
cemetery just before dark, we found the 
ground tunnelled by great burrows like 
those of prairie-dogs, and one or two of 
these plump crabs on the mound of 
earth at the mouth of each burrow. 

Land-crabs are by no means confined 
to oceanic islands, although they form 
one of the most characteristic features 
of island life. They are undoubtedly in- 
sular in their origin, although they have 
wandered from the islands to the shores 
of the continents. 

They are interesting as an illustration 
of the way in which the land was origi- 
nally populated by wanderers from the 
ocean. The remote ancestors of all 
terrestrial animals were marine, but at 
present the continents are well stocked, 
and every available place is so well filled, 
by thoroughly terrestrial forms, that 
a new-comer from the ocean cannot 
gain a footing. Long before its struct- 
ure and habits become modified and 
adapted for a life oh land, it is exter- 
minated by competition with improved 
forms, or else destroyed by enemies 
which it has not yet learned to escape. 

On an island the case is different. 
Most oceanic islands are modern geolog- 
ically, and while plants and birds and 
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insects have means for reaching and 
populating new lands, most of the com- 
mon terrestrial mammals are unable to 
make a long sea-voyage by natural 
means, and the places which they fill in 
the continents are therefore vacant in 
oceanic islands, where they have been 
seized upon by the crabs, which have 
acquired habits much like those of our 
rats and squirrels. 

They still retain enough of their old 
nature to carry them back to the water 
at the breeding season, and when the 
eggs hatch the young swim away like 
the young of ordinary crabs. They in- 
herit a constitution which will lead them 
back on to the land when they have com- 
pleted their larval life, although this lasts 
long enough for the ocean-currents to 
carry some of them away from time to 
time to lands far distant from their 
birthplace. Even if these lands be al- 
ready stocked with terrestrial animals 
the crabs are able to hold their own, 
for they are not mere upstarts, but the 
children of parents whose ancestors 
have slowly learned the way to live on 
land in a country where the coast has 
been clear. 

A recent emigrant from the ocean 
would have little chance on the shore of 
a continent, but an animal which has 
slowly found out the road to terrestrial 
life on an oceanic island transmits all 
its powers to its children, and if they 
are thrown on to a continent they are 
under no great disadvantage. 

Our laboratory in Jamaica was on the 
side of a rocky limestone hill, honey- 
combed in all directions by cracks and 
fissures and large caves, all inhabited 
by big land-crabs, which came out every 
night, usually in pairs, to forage around 
our home. They would climb the steep 
stone terrace, and the high steps to our 
door, where they would stand peeping 
inquisitively through the crack of the 
door, and waiting and watching until 
the house was quiet. Whenever we 
looked up from our work in the evening 
we were sure to see at least one gentle- 
man crab, and his wife beside him, 
standing on tiptoe and cocking their long 
stalked eyes, on the watch for a chance 
to slip in and explore the house. As 
soon as we were well settled at our 
work they would creep stealthily in and 
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wander everywhere, although they were 
especially fond of climbing up the mos- 
quito-nets to the canopies over our 
beds. 

A crab hunt was the last event of our 
day, and it was not without excitement, 
for while the animals are ‘generally 
peaceful and well behaved, they have big 
formidable claws, and they always fight 
when cornered. They cannot be driven 
out, for while they are timid and desir- 
ous to escape, they never go out of the 
door, but run sideways along the walls, 
tumbling over each other in their eag- 
erness, until they reach a hiding-place 
behind our trunks or under the furni- 
ture, when they resist all attempts to dis- 
lodge them, clinging to everything with- 
in reach and waving their big claws in 
the most threatening way. 

I soon learned that the way to clear 
the house is to sweep them with a broom 
into the middle of the floor before they 
have time to hide, and then, keeping 
them well away from the furniture and 
door-casings, to hurry them along un- 
til they are opposite the open door, and 
to shoot them out with a push which 
sends them over the steps and clear of 
everything, down the hill, for if they 
are simply pushed out they hang by the 
tips of their claws over the wall and 
out of sight, ready to come back as soon 
as the way is clear. 

It seldom rains in this part of Jamai- 
ca, but we had one hard rain, and after 
it was over the crabs came out of their 
hiding-places and swarmed everywhere 
in innumerable multitudes. They came 
up our steps in armies, and they would 
climb over each other in their eagerness 
to look in at the door. At night, when 
I escorted my family home to our own 
quarters, after our dinner in the labor- 
atory, I was forced to go ahead with 
a lantern to kick the crabs out of 
the path. I could not avoid stepping 
on some of them, and the injured ones 
were at once attacked and eaten by the 
others. 

All the negroes from miles around 
came with bags, or carts, or boats, or 
donkeys to gather them for food; and 
we found them a most acceptable addi- 
tion to our own somewhat monotonous 
bill of fare. In two days fully a thou- 
sand bushels were gathered on an area of 
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a few acres around our laboratory with- 
out any perceptible decrease in the sup- 
ply. The books speak of the sudden 
appearance of these crabs as a migration, 
and our neighbors stated that they were 
on the march over our hill to a harbor 
several miles away. As this did not 
seem true, we tried to settle the ques- 
tion by observations on individual 
crabs, but our studies brought us into 
conflict with the crab-gatherers, who 
caught most of them around our house. 

We tried to prevent crab-catching on 
our premises, but while the Jamaican ne- 
gro accepts his inferior position without 
protest, he is very tenacious of what he 
regards as his established rights, and 
there was such an indignation meeting 
that I was afraid we should be mobbed. 
I was forced to give way, but I satisfied 
myself that all the crabs had holes near 
by and knew the way home, and that 
there was no true migration ; although 
it is well known that other species do 
migrate from the interior down to the 
sea-shore at the breeding season. 

The crabs were generally in pairs, and 
I think the rain had excited their breed- 
ing instincts and made them restless. 
They were possessed by a most intense 
passion for climbing, and they climbed 
everywhere, apparently from pure in- 
quisitiveness—up the trees, over the high 
stone wall on which our house stood, 
into the house, up the furniture, shelves, 
window-shutters, and stairs, and at night 
we heard them pattering over the corru- 
gated iron roof. 

On the night when the excitement 
was at its highest my students were 
awakened by a crash, and rushing out 
they found the veranda, which is so 
large and cool that we have made it our 
laboratory, in the possession of an army 
of crabs. Our reagent shelves were 
covered to the top, and the floor was 
covered with broken bottles of alcohol, 
corrosive sublimate, and acids. My 
students put on their shoes and kicked 
their way through the crabs, kicking 
them over the wall and down the steps, 
and after half an hour of hard work 
they cleared the house, but I was forced 
to hire a man to clear away the dead 
and wounded next day, and the destruc- 
tion of our reagent was a serious loss. 

The natives of Jamaica claim that their 
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coffee is the best in the world, and that 
which grows on the sides of the high 
mountains is the best in Jamaica, for in 
high altitudes it acquires a rich flavor, 
which commands the highest prices 
in the English market. We are told, 
however, that the quintessence of all is 
the rat coffee, or the seeds from berries 
which have been gnawed by rats, for 
these animals are very fond of the aro- 
matic pulp of the cherry-like fruit which 
incloses the seeds, and as their fastidi- 
ous taste leads them to select the best, 
children are employed to gather among 
the bushes the berries which they have 
gnawed, and this coffee is set apart as 
the finest and most delicious of all. 

Years ago rats were very abundant on 
the island, and they were so destructive 
in the sugar estates that the Govern- 
ment undertook to destroy them, and 
after many fruitless experiments with 
various rat-killing animals, finally found 
an efficient rat exterminator in the mun- 
goos of India. Rats are scarce now, but 
they have too many resources and ex- 
pedients to submit tamely, and in some 
parts of the island they have taken to 
the trees as a refuge, and have acquired 
something of the habits of squirrels. 
The mungoos, or, as its name is some- 
times spelled, the moongus, is a small, 
prolific, and most aggressive mammal, 
with weasel-like habits, and something 
of the general appearance of a large 
rat. It is now found in abundance in 
all parts of the island, and in our walks 
and drives we often saw it running 
across the road like a cat. It is abso- 
lutely without fear, and its movements 
are so rapid that it does not hesitate to 
attack any animal, however large, and it 
is highly valued in India as a destroyer 
of all sorts of vermin. 

In Jamaica it has not confined itself 
to the rats, for it has exterminated a 
number of interesting birds and rep- 
tiles, and the land fauna has become 
very scanty since its introduction. 
There were never any poisonous snakes 
in the island, but a few years ago sev- 
eral species of boas and other large 
snakes of great interest to naturalists 
were very common. Now they are al- 
most gone, and we did not see or hear 
of a single specimen, although my party 
explored the whole island. The mungoos 
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attacks and kills the full-grown snakes 
whenever it finds them, and it seeks out 
and devours their eggs. We had no op- 
portunity to see it attack a snake, but 
it is a perfect picture of savage ferocity 
when it attacks a rat, although the bat- 
tle is over inan instant. In India, where 
it is kept as a domestic animal on ac- 
count of its value as a serpent-killer, it 
is said to attack the largest and most 
venomous snakes without hesitation, 
with such intense rage and eagerness 
for battle that the snake is overwhelmed 
by the audacity and unrelenting fury of 
its onset. All the poisonous snakes 
stand in awe of it, and even the cobra 
seeks to escape, but finding that no es- 
cape is possible, it erects its crest and 
makes futile efforts to strike its perse- 
cutor, but the mungoos darts about 
just out of reach, and seems to delight 
in dodging out of the way just in time. 
At each opportunity it darts in and bites 
the back of the snake’s neck, repeating 
this until it is killed. A very similar 


species was so highly esteemed by the 
ancient Egyptians for its value in check- 
ing the increase of the crocodile that it 


was regarded as a sacred animal. 

It is always impossible to foresee the 
effect of any interference with the econ- 
omy of nature, and the influence of this 
relentless and aggressive savage has 
been felt by all the terrestrial animals 
of Jamaica. 

There is no native carnivorous mam- 
mal, and in fact at the time of the dis- 
covery of the island the only terrestrial 
mammal, besides the Indian and his pet 
lap-dog, was the agouti, and the birds 
and reptiles had no experience or in- 
herited instincts to aid them when they 
were suddenly confronted by an enemy 
which had been developed by the fierce 
competition of the densely populated 
continent of Asia. They were like 
peaceful islanders invaded by soldiers 
trained by long practice in the art of 
war. <A few have learned to protect 
themselves, and the ground-dove now 
builds its nest on a great branching 
cactus, so thorny that even the mun- 
goos cannot climb it, but many inter- 
esting species have been almost or quite 
destroyed. 

In most of the West India islands 
bright little lizards are found every- 
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where, and they are so familiar and 
harmless that no prejudice against rep- 
tiles resists their attraction very long. 
After learning that they are great de- 
stroyers of flies, mosquitoes, and other 
insect pests, most visitors to the trop- 
ics soon become interested in them and 
find a great pleasure in watching them. 
They are usually so abundant on most 
of the islands that you can scarcely look 
up without seeing one or two species on 
the veranda, or the bushes, or rocks. 
The embryologist who wishes to study 
the development of reptiles can find 
their eggs in any desired quantity af- 
ter he has learned where to look, but 
they are hidden with great care. 

In one of the smaller Bahama islands 
the children brought to our laboratory 
a few little eggs about the size of peas. 
They proved to be the eggs of a small 
lizard which a member of the party 
wished to study, and as we had not been 
able to find any ourselves we proposed 
to buy all the children could bring at a 
half-penny each. Soon a steady proces- 
sion of children set in, each with an egg, 
and even after we had bought up all the 
copper in the treasury of the island Sun- 
day-school our stock of half-pence was 
exhausted, so we followed the children, 
as it was clear that they knew of an egg 
mine near by. Back of the huts on the 
beach were great piles of the empty 
shells of the beautiful pink-lipped conch, 
which is the chief food staple of the isl- 
anders. On these shell-heaps we found 
the children twisting the shells like re- 
versed Archimedean screws and rolling 
the little eggs out of their hiding-places 
in the central whorls ; and we afterward 
found all we needed for ourselves. 

In the towns of Jamaica the little liz- 
ards are still pretty common, but they 
are comparatively scarce in the country, 
for the mungoos keeps them in check, 
as it does the insectiverous birds. The 
result is an excellent illustration of 
the interdependence of all forms of life, 
for the introduction of the mungoos to 
destroy the rats has brought about an 
evil still more serious, and the extermi- 
nation of the insectivorous lizards and 
birds has given an opportunity for the 
injurious insects to multiply, and whole 
sections of the island which formerly 
produced choice beef and mutton have 
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Jamaica Crabs Climbing a Wall. 


become almost useless for grazing pur- 
poses, for the ticks now swarm in mill- 
ions on the grass and worry the do- 
mestic animals into starvation. 

They are a plague so serious that the 
Government has offered a large sum of 
money as a prize for the discovery of 
some way to destroy them. 

Everywhere in the West Indies one 
sees on stone walls and trees and rocks, 
as well as in the houses, dark brown 
streaks, which look as if drops of paint 
or varnish had trickled down and then 
hardened, but on touching them they 
are found to be hollow ridges of an 
earthy substance which crumbles under 
a blow. These lines are the covered 
roads of the termites, or white ants, 
leading from their feeding grounds to 
their nests. These are not at all like 
the great conical nests of the African 
termites which the pictures in the 
school geography have made so familiar. 
The West Indian species builds in 
trees, and the brown nests, which are 
not often much larger than a flour bar- 
rel, look like great warty knots on the 
trunks. The white ants are very abun- 
dant, but as the nests and galleries are 
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almost indestructible by rain, they last 
for years after they have been aban- 
doned, and they are therefore much 
more common than the living colonies. 
The ants feed upon dry or decaying 
wood, and the absence of fallen tree- 
trunks or branches in the forests of the 
tropics is no doubt due in great part to 
their influence. The destruction to the 
wood-work of houses and furniture is all 
the greater, as they work in the dark, en- 
tering the wood at some hidden corner, 
and leaving the surface unbroken so 
that their presence is not suspected 
until the wood has been reduced to a 
surface layer so thin that when it breaks 
it collapses completely and crumbles 
like dust. The workers and soldiers 
are wingless, but when young the males 
and females have wings, and they leave 
the nest in great numbers at certain 
seasons to lay the foundation for new 
colonies. 

I once rented as a laboratory a fur- 
nished house which had as part of its 
equipment what appeared to be a mas- 
sive carved oak dinner-table. 

While we were at dinner a swarm of 
these winged termites came out of the 
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table and flew away, and we then found 
that the carving was only a film of var- 
nish so thin that we could crush it to 
powder in our hands. 

I once had the good fortune to wit- 
ness the first attack on a piece of furni- 
ture. A member of my party was work- 
ing with his microscope at a little table 
which touched the inner wall of our 
house at one corner, and as I was sitting 
down to look at something which he 
had asked me to examine under his 
microscope I saw an army of termite 
soldiers come out of a crack in the 
floor and form two parallel ranks facing 
each other, about a third of an inch 
apart, along a line which had clearly 
been laid down before, up the wall to 
the place where the table touched it. 
The soldiers stationed themselves with 
great regularity at equal intervals, and 
they took their positions like machines 
without any hesitation or confusion, 
and in far less time than it takes to tell 
it each one stood in his proper place 
as stiff and immovable as a stone statue. 

Instantly a living stream of the blind 
workers flowed up between the lines of 
soldiers on to the lower surface of the 
top of the table, where we found other 
ranks of soldiers guiding the stream to 
three or four points where the attack 
on the table was to begin. The work- 
ers then began at once to gnaw away 
the wood and to build up walls of a 
dark brown substance on each side of 
the lines of march, which were then 
arched over and converted into dark 
passages. The soldiers kept their 
places for two days, changing guard at 
intervals, until all the paths were roofed 
in, but as fast as the tunnel was finished 
the soldier on duty at that point slipped 
in and disappeared, until on the second 
day only about a dozen were on duty 
along an unfinished half inch, and 
I watched them go in just before the 
last gap was closed. In a few days the 
lower side of the table-top was covered 
with dark passages, and we could hear 
the work going on inside the wood, 
although the proprietor of the table 
still kept up his embryological studies 
with the microscope on top. 

Whenever daylight is let into one of 
the tubes by breaking a hole in it the 
stream of workers breaks and disap- 
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pears, but in a few seconds the soldiers 
come out and mount guard, and the 
stream of workers flows on again, and 
the break is soon mended. In the dark 
the workers are able to carry on their 
labors alone, but they seem unable to 
accomplish anything in the light, or 
even to keep to the path without a 
guard of soldiers. 


Among the interesting natural ob- 
jects of tropical America the gigantic 
silk-cotton tree is one of the most prom- 
inent features in the landscape. It does 
not contain as many cubic feet of tim- 
ber as the great California trees, but it 
is among the largest of living things, 
and its sturdy individuality is so im- 
pressive that even a half savage negro 
feels its grandeur, and it is said that in 
the old days of Jamaica the slaves never 
dared to cut down a cotton-tree until 
its pardon had been asked and its an- 
ger appeased by a plentiful libation of 
rum poured over its roots. 

It is widely distributed, but is seldom 
seen to more advantage than on the 
grazing pens in the high valleys of Ja- 
maica, where it isa most imposing giant 
when its smooth straight trunk is seen 
towering like a great lighthouse from 
some commanding hill, with its majes- 
tic crown of spreading branches out- 
lined against the sky. 

Every traveller describes it, but it is 
not easy to seize upon the exact source 
of the interest which it always excites, 
for this is not its size nor its beauty, nor 
anything in the tree.itself, except the 
fact that it is one of the best examples 
of the essential difference between tropi- 
cal vegetation and that of temperate re- 
gions. Everyone feels this difference 
and recognizes the existence of some 
characteristic peculiarity in the vege- 
table life of the tropics which give a 
distinctive tone to the whole, and I feel 
confident that this feature is the inten- 
sity of the struggle for existence and 
the obvious and impressive character 
of the devices and contrivances which 
enable the plants to escape their enemies 
or to defeat their competitors. 

A trained botanist sees evidence of 
the same struggle among the plants of 
temperate regions, but its existence is 
not at all obvious to a superficial ob- 
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server, and except for the destruction 
caused by untimely frost or hail, or by 
prolonged drought, our trees and plants 
at home seem to live out their days in 
peace. 

They toil not, neither do they spin, 
and the productive power of the earth 
never seems overtaxed. In the tropics 
everything is different, and interest is 
continually excited by the discovery of 
new devices for enabling each plant to 
hold its own or to seize upon unoccu- 
pied ground. 

The purpose of these adaptations is 
so definite and obvious that tropical 
botany is as lively and attractive as the 
study of the instincts and habits of ani- 
mals, and a short stay among tropical 
forests and gardens makes of every vis- 
itor an enthusiastic botanist. 

Every inch of ground is fought for, 
down to the edge of the water, and even 
into the ocean, and he who has the rare 
good luck in these days of steamships 
and seaports to make his first visit to 
the tropics, as I did, in a sailing vessel, 
and to row ashore from her moorings to 
an unsettled coast, will be impressed 
before he sets foot on shore by the ab- 
sence of the belt of bare rock or sand 
which fringes the coast of temperate re- 
gions. The boat is among the bushes 
before it reaches land, and one must 
either find a path or cut a way to the 
shore through the impenetrable thicket. 
The intensity of the contest for every 
inch of standing room is shown by the 
diversity of the forests, for no one tree 
predominates, and one sees nothing like 
our own chestnut woods, or oak, or 
maple, or birch forests. Each tree is 
different from its neighbors, and big 
trees are often found in most singular 
places. It is not unusual to find roots 
which have penetrated cracks in the 
roof of a cave, hanging like ropes to the 
floor, where they penetrate the ground 
and gather nourishment for the big 
trunk on the hill-side thirty or forty feet 
above, while ferns and climbing vines 
grow inside the caves in dim twilight. 

The fight between the plants is so 
fierce and incessant that no species has 
much chance, unless it has some spe- 
cialty, some peculiar adaptation, some 
distinctive habit of life, some contriv- 
ance for distributing its seeds in new 
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places, some poisonous property, or 
something which sets it apart in a place 
of its own. 

Of all this which gives to tropical 
vegetation its peculiar interest, the silk 





Sweeping Out the Crabs. 


cotton-tree is one of the most conspicu- 
ous and intelligible illustrations. 

Its true home is in dense forests of 
tall trees, where it holds its own against 
all its competitors for standing room by 
the simple expedient of pushing up in- 
to the empty air above, to spread out its 
mighty crown of branches and delicate 
glossy dark green leaves in the clear sky. 

It is like an animal in the definite 
purpose of its habits, and like an animal, 
too, in its method of development, for 
it has a metamorphosis, and it passes 
through a series of well-marked stages of 
development on its way to maturity. A 
young tree is usually only a big tree in 
miniature, and the element which gives 
to zoology its greatest interest—the re- 
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capitulation by the individual animal 
during its development to maturity of 
a series of ancestral stages in the evolu- 
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sites, and yet the tree does seem to be 
protected, either by the spines or by 
some property in its bark, from the 











Silk-cotton Tree. in Jamaica—low-branched form. 


tion of the race—is lacking in the sister 
science. But the young silk-cotton tree 
is quite different from the old one, and 
it passes through a series of stages 
which may possibly show the way in 
which its peculiar structure has been 
gradually acquired. 

Its seeds, as light as thistle - down, 
may float on the wind for hundreds of 
miles, and when its great pods burst 
the whole country is whitened. Seed- 
lings are found everywhere, and small 
trees are abundant and much like or- 
dinary trees in appearance, except that 
the trunk and branches are covered by 
a thorny armor of sharp spines. As it 
grows older these disappear, first from 
the trunk and later from the branches, 
after they have served their purpose of 
protecting the young tree. They seem 
to be a better defence against animal 
enemies than against vegetable para- 


mosses and creepers and epiphytic plants 
which cover the trunks of other trees, 
for these are seldom found on the trunk 
of the young silk-cotton, which is beau- 


tifully clean and white. When struck 
it rings like an iron pipe, for while the 
surface is very dense and hard, the cen- 
tral portion is soft and pulpy: a dis- 
position of the woody substance which 
secures great strength, while permitting 
rapid growth. When the tree is some 
four or five feet in diameter wooden 
brackets begin to grow out from the 
trunk into the right angles under the 
branches, which thus become strongly 
braced as they begin to spread. At the 
same time the trunk becomes ventri- 
cose near the ground, and soon great 
buttresses arise in the angles between 
the trunk and the roots, which run close 
to the surface: of the ground for a 
very great distance. We found that we 
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could trace them for two hundred and 
fifty feet from the trunk of a tree of 
medium size before they penetrated to 
the deeper soil. 

It is said that the Spanish conquer- 
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Then the leaves fall and the tropical sun 
beats down upon the pods until they are 
fully ripe, when they suddenly burst all 
over the tree and swell into great snowy 
bundles of cotton. 


Silk-cotton Tree in Bloom. 


ors stabled their horses between the but- 
tresses, and the author of “Tom Crin- 
gle’s Log” tells how he was taken as a 
prisoner to a guard-house with a rude 
veranda of bamboos and palm- leaves 
between two of the immense spurs of a 
mighty cotton-tree that stretched many 
yards from the parent stem. 

Above these buttresses the trunk is 
smooth and cylindrical, and in well- 
grown specimens is some ten or twelve 
feet in diameter and eighty or a hundred 
feet high. The glossy green leaves are 
deciduous, for it is one of the few trop- 
ical trees which have a bare season, but 
the cycle runs through eighteen months 
instead of twelve, and it is fixed by con- 
ditions of nutrition rather than the 
change of seasons. Just before it flow- 
ers the branches are bare, but after the 
fruit has set the new leaves burst forth, 
like the opening buds of our spring- 
time, and nourish the great pods until 
they have swelled to their full size. 


That. these changes are independent 
of the change of seasons is shown by the 
fact that one great branch may become 
established in a cycle of its own, and 
may be green while the rest of the tree 
is bare or covered with great yellow 
flowers. 

Specimens vary in shape, and solitary 
trees in open meadows often branch 
near the ground, but in a well- grown 
typical tree the trunk runs straight up, 
without branches, like a massive cylin- 
drical tower, well above the heads of all 
ordinary trees or even the tallest palms. 
At the top it carries a crown of branches 
stretching out horizontally to an incred- 
ible distance. There is always room at 
the top, and one tree which I measured 
covered a circle sixty-one yards in di- 
ameter, or about half an acre in area. 

The silk-cotton is free from the crowd- 
ing which has caused the upward ten- 
dency of the greater branches of all ordi- 
nary trees, and although each one of its 
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main branches is as big as a good-sized 
oak, they all run straight out at right 
angles to the trunk. Their enormous 
size and weight demand a peculiar ar- 
rangement of the material, so they have 
become soft and light internally, while 
the surface is tough and firm. Practi- 
cally they are tubes, like the steel spars 
of a man-of-war. Even this is not 
enough, and they rest on brackets where 
they join the great columnar trunk. The 
spreading crown is exposed to all the 
force of the hurricane, and while the 
trunk may be too strong to snap, it 
might be uprooted were it not for the 
mighty spread of its snake-like roots, 
which run out so far that the diameter 
of the tree at the surface of the ground 
is some three or four times its height. 
No wind can upset such a tree, but with 
the great leverage of the long trunk it 
might snap just above the ground if it 
were not braced and guarded by the great 
buttresses. Every part of the tree helps 
to fit it for its peculiar habit, and once 
established it would seem to be pretty 
safe, but competition is so fierce that the 
silk-cotton is seldom able to live out its 
life and to die of old age. The thorns on 
the young tree and the smooth surface 
of the old one afford a good defence 
against attack from below, and few 
climbing plants or creepers try to as- 
cend it ; but it is vulnerable above, and 
a host of plants has become adapted for 
reaching and clinging to its branches. 
The invisible spores of ferns and the 
microscopic seeds of orchids float in the 
air and settle down upon the broad 
level backs of the branches like dust, 
and growing and dying there generation 
after generation build up a thick bed of 
rich fine soil, which becomes converted 
into an aérial garden which would drive 
an orchid-fancier wild with envy and de- 
light a botanist with its rich beauty. 
Those familiar with cultivated orchids 
will be able to form some picture of 
the top ofa silk-cotton tree if they are 
told that great plants of Schomburgia 
stand in rows along the tops of the 
branches, sending their grand spikes 
of blossoms straight up to a height of 
five or six feet. pidendrum fragrans 
and epidendrum cochleatum also grow 
on the upper surface, and in such abun- 
dance that enough to load a hay-wagon 
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might be forked off from a single tree. 
Along the sides of the branches hang 
the long narrow leaves and beautiful 
green and white flowers of Brassivola 
cordata, while spikes two or three yards 
long, each one carrying hundreds of 
the brilliant orange flowers of Oncidi- 
um luridum, hang pendent below the 
branches. Top and sides and bottom 
are covered by a drapery of ferns in end- 
less variety, and as seeds are carried by 
the birds great thickets of bromeliads 
and climbing arums spring up, and 
ropes of Cereus triangularis hang like 
great cables in loops covered with mag- 
nificent white blossoms. 

Beautiful and interesting as it is, no 
one except a naturalist would care to 
explore the top of a silk-cotton tree, for 
it swarms with ants, and wasps, and 
spiders, and scorpions, and biting and 
stinging things innumerable; but a 
party of botanists and zoologists might 
live and work there, and find abundant 
supplies for their laboratory without 
leaving the tree-top. 

We found in Jamaica one little animal 
so interesting that it deserves a word or 
two to point out its position in a long 
chain of adaptations. 

The silk-cotton tree has become adapt- 
ed for a life in the clear sky above the 
forest. The wild pineapple has become 
adapted for life on its branches, and it has 
learned to store up in the axils of its 
trough-shaped leaves all the rain it can 
catch, and to hold it in store for the dry 
season. This water is a happy hunting- 
ground for naturalists, and in it, with 
many other interesting things, we found 
a remarkable tree-frog, with a most won- 
derful adaptation for life in the sky far 
from ponds or ditches. The presence of 
a tree-frog on the tree-top is a matter of 
course, but this one lays its eggs in the 
water of the wild pines, and instead of 
hatching into tadpoles, after the manner 
of frogs, they hatch into little frogs. 
While in the egg they have a tadpole’s 
tail, but as this is no longer needed for 
swimming it has been put to a new use 
as an embryonic breathing organ. 

We also found in the wild pines a little 
crab, which in course of ages has wan- 
dered up from the ocean to this strange 
new home. 

Sooner or later an evil fate comes to 
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Silk-cotton Tree—tall form. 


the silk-cotton tree in the shape of some 
ungrateful bird, which carries up a wild 
fig to eat among its hospitable branches 
and carelessly lets fall a seed or two. 
A little fig-seed seems a small matter to 
such a mighty tree, but it is the begin- 
ning of the end, and it finally lays in 
ruins the giant which has withstood the 
hurricanes for centuries. 

The history of the parasitic fig-tree is 
another striking example of the lively 
and interesting character of the habits 
of tropical plants, for it is as obviously 
adapted as any animal for making its 
place in the world. 

After it has grown for a while in the 


soil on the branch it drops a root which 
goes straight down, like a fish-line, per- 
haps for a hundred feet or more, until it 
strikes the ground, and gathers strength 
for another effort. Soon a tangle of 
roots of all sizes hangs like a net around 
the trunk, and as these grow they twine 
and twist until the tree is firmly locked 
in a knotted coil, from which there is 
no escape. It is as helpless as a rabbit 
in the folds of an anaconda, and it is 
slowly but surely strangled and killed. 
At last its top is snapped off from the 
rotting trunk and falls in a shapeless 
ugly ruin, while a great fig-tree grows 
where the silk-cotton tree had stood. 
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THE COPPERHEAD. 
By Harold Frederic. 


I. 


T was on the night of my thirteenth 
birthday, I know, that the old farm- 
house was burned over our heads. 

By that reckoning I must have been 
six or seven when I went to live with 
Farmer Beech, because at the time he 
testified I had been with him half my 
life. 

Abner Beech had often been super- 
visor for his town, and could have gone 
to the Assembly, it was said, had he cho- 
sen. He was a stalwart, thick-shoul- 
dered, big man, with shaggy dark eye- 
brows shading stern hazel eyes, and 
with a long, straight nose, and a broad, 
firmly shut mouth. His expansive up- 
per lip was blue from many years of 
shaving ; all the rest was bushing beard, 
mounting high upon the cheeks and 
rolling downward in iron-gray billows 
over his breast. That shaven upper lip, 
which still may be found among the 
farmers of the old blood in our dis- 
trict was, I dare say, a survival from the 
time of the Puritan protest against the 
mustaches of the Cavaliers. If Abner 
Beech, in the latter days, had been told 
that this shaving on Wednesday and 
Saturday nights was a New England 
rite, I feel sure he would never have 
touched razor again. 

He was a well-to-do man in the earlier 
time—a tremendous worker, a “good 
provider,” a citizen of weight and sub- 
stance in the community. In all large 


matters the neighborhood looked to 
him to take the lead. He was the first 
farmer roundabout to set a mowing- 
machine to work in his meadows, and 
to put up lightning-rods on his build- 
ings. At one period he was, too, the 
chief pillar in the church, but that was 
before the episode of the lightning- 
rods. Our little Union meeting-house 
was supplied in those days by an irreg- 
ular procession of itinerant preachers, 
who came when the spirit moved and 
spoke with that entire frankness which 
is induced by knowledge that the night 
is to be spent somewhere else. One of 
these strolling ministers regarded all 
attempts to protect property from light- 
ning as an insolent defiance of the Di- 
vine Will, and said so very pointedly in 
the pulpit, and the congregation sat 
still and listened and grinned. Farmer 
Beech never forgave them. 

There came in good time other causes 
for ill-feeling. It is beyond the power 
of my memory to pick out and arrange 
in proper sequence the events which, 
in the final result, separated Abner 
Beech from his fellows. My own rec- 
ollections go with distinctness back to 
the reception of the news that Virginia 
had hanged John Brown; in a vaguer 
way they cover the two or three preced- 
ing years. Very likely Farmer Beech 
had begun to fall out of touch with his 
neighbors even before that. 

The circumstances of my adoption 
into his household—an orphan without 
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relations or other friends—were not of 
the sort to serve this narrative. I was 
taken in to be raised as a farm-hand, 
and was no more expected to be grate- 
ful than as if I had been a young steer 
purchased to toil in the yoke. No sug- 
gestion was ever made that I had in- 
curred any debt of obligation to the 
Beeches. In a little community where 
everyone worked as a matter of course 
till there was no more work to do, and 
all shared alike the simple food, the 
tired, heavy sleep, and the infrequent 
spells of recreation, no one talked or 
thought of benefits conferred or re- 
ceived. My rights in the house and 
about the place were neither less nor 
more than those of Jeff Beech, the 
farmer’s only son. 

In the course of time I came, indeed, 
to be a more sympathetic unit in the 
household, so to speak, than poor Jeff 
himself. But that was only because he 
had been drawn off after strange gods. 

At all times—even when nothing else 
good was said of him—Abner Beech 
was spoken of by the people of the dis- 
trict as a “great hand for reading.” 
His pre-eminence in this matter re- 
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mained unquestioned to the end. 
other farmer for miles owned half the 
number of books which he had on the 
shelves above his writing-desk. Still 
less was there anyone roundabout who 
could for a moment stand up with him 
in a discussion involving book-learning 


in general. This at first secured for 
him the respect of the whole country- 
side, and men were proud to be agreed 
with by such a scholar. But when af- 
fairs changed, this, oddly enough, be- 
came a formidable popular grievance 
against Abner Beech. They said then 
that his opinions were worthless be- 
cause he got them from printed books, 
instead of from his heart. 

What these opinions were may in 
some measure be guessed from the ti- 
tles of the farmer’s books. Perhaps 
there were some thirty of them behind 
the glass doors of the old mahogany 
bookcase. With one or two agricult- 
ural or veterinary exceptions, they re- 
lated exclusively to American history 
and politics. There were, I recall, the 
first two volumes of Bancroft, and Loss- 
ing’s “ Lives of the Signers,” and “ Field- 
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Books” of the two wars with England ; 
Thomas H. Benton’s “Thirty Years’ 
View ;” the four green-black volumes of 
Hammond’s “ Political History of the 
State of New York ;” campaign lives of 
Lewis Cass and Franklin Pierce, and 
larger biographies of Jefferson and 
Jackson, and, most imposing of all, a 
whole long row of big ealf-bound vol- 
umes of the Congressional Globe, which 
carried the minutiz of politics at Wash- 
ington back into the forties. 

These books constituted the entire 
literary side of my boyish education. 
I have only the faintest and haziest rec- 
ollections of what happened when I 
went during the winter months to the 
school-house at the Four Corners. But 
I can recall the very form of the type 
in the farmer’s books. Every one of 
those quaint, austere, and beardless 
faces, framed in high collars and stocks 
and waving hair—the Marcys, Calhouns, 
DeWitt Clintons, and Silas Wrights of 
the daguerreotype and Sartain’s primi- 
tive graver—gives back to me now the 
lineaments of an old-time friend. 

Whenever I could with decency es- 
cape from playing checkers with Jeff, 
and had no harness to grease or other 
indoor jobs, I spent the winter evenings 
in poring over some one of these books 
—generally with Abner Beech at the 
opposite side of the table immersed in 
another. On some rare occasion one of 
the hired men would take down a vol- 
ume and look through it—the farmer 
watching him covertly the while to see 
that he did not wet his big thumbs to 
turn over the leaves—but for the most 
part we two had the books to ourselves. 
The others would sit about till bed- 
time, amusing themselves as best they 
could, the women-folk knitting or mend- 
ing, the men cracking butternuts, or 
dallying with cider and apples and 
fried-cakes, as they talked over the work 
and gossip of the district and tempted 
the scorching impulses of the stove- 
hearth with their stockinged feet. 

This tacit separation of the farmer 
and myself from the rest of the house- 
hold in the course of time begat con- 
fidences between us. He grew, from 
brief and casual beginnings, into a habit 
of speaking to me about the things we 
read. As it became apparent, year by 
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year, that young Jeff was never going to 
read anything at all, Abner Beech more 
and more distinguished me with conver- 
sational favor. It cannot be said that 
the favoritism showed itself in other 
directions. I had to work as hard as 
ever, and got no more play-time than 
before. The master’s eve was every- 
where as keen, alert, and unsparing as 
if I had not known even my alphabet. 
But when there were breathing spells, 
we talked together—or rather he talked 
and I listened—as if we were folk quite 
apart from the rest. 

Two fixed ideas thus arose in my boy- 
ish mind, and dominated all my little 
notions of the world. One was that 
Alexander Hamilton and John Mar- 
shall were among the most infamous 
characters in history. The other was 
that every true American ought to 
hold himself in daily readiness to fight 
with England. I gave a great deal of 
thought to both these matters. I had 
early convictions, too, I remember, with 
regard to Daniel Webster, who had been 
very bad, and then all at once became 
a very good man. For some obscure 
reason I always connected him in my 
imagination with Zaccheus up a tree, 
and clung to the queer association of 
images long after I learned that the 
Marshfield statesman had been physi- 
cally a large man. 

Gradually the old blood-feud with the 
Britisher became obscured by fresher 
antagonisms, and there sprouted up a 
crop of new sons of Belial who deserved 
to be hated more even than had Ham- 
ilton and Marshall. With me the two 
stages of indignation glided into one 
another so imperceptibly that I can 
now hardly distinguish between them. 
What I do recall is that the farmer 
came in time to neglect the hereditary 
enemy, England, and to seem to have 
quite forgotten our own historic foes 
to liberty, so enraged was he over 
the modern Abolitionists. He told me 
about them as we paced up the seed 
rows together in the spring, as we drove 
homeward on the hay-load in the cool of 
the summer evening, as we shovelled out 
a path for the women to the pumps in 
the farm-yard through December snows. 
It took me a long time to even approxi- 
mately grasp the wickedness of these 
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new men, who desired to establish ne- 
gro sovereignty in the Republic, and to 
compel each white girl to marry a black 
man. : 

The fact that I had never seen any 
negro “close to,” and had indeed only 
caught passing glimpses of one or more 
of the colored race on the streets of our 
nearest big town, added, no doubt, to 
the mystified alarm with which I con- 
templated these monstrous proposals. 
When finally an old darky on his trav- 
els did stroll our way, and I beheld 
him, incredibly ragged, dirty, and light- 
hearted, shuffling through “Jump Jim 
Crow” down at the Four Corners, for 
the ribald delectation of the village 
loafers, the revelation fairly made me 
shudder. I marvelled that the others 
could laugh, with this unspeakable fate 
hanging over their silly heads. 

At first the Abolitionists were to me 
a remote and intangible class, who lived 
and wrought their evil deeds in distant 
places—chiefly New England way. I 
rarely heard mention of any names of 
persons among them. They seemed to 
be an impersonal mass, like a herd of 
buffaloes or a swarm of hornets. The 
first individuality in their ranks which 
attracted my attention, I remember, was 
that of Theodore Parker. The farmer 
one day brought home with him from 
town a pamphlet composed of anti- 
slavery sermons or addresses by this 
person. In the evening he read it, or 
as far into it as his temper would per- 
mit, beating the table with his huge 
fist from time to time, and snorting 
with wrathful amazement. At last he 
sprang to his feet, marched over to the 
wood-stove, kicked the door open with 
his boot, and thrust the offending print 
into the blaze. It is vivid in my mem- 
ory still—the way the red flame-light 
flared over his big burly front, and 
sparkled on his beard, and made his 
face to shine like that of Moses. 

But soon I learned that there were 
Abolitionists everywhere — Abolition- 
ists right here in our own little farmland 
township of northern New York! The 
impression which this discovery made 
upon me was not unlike that produced 
on Robinson Crusoe by the immortal 
footprint. I could think of nothing 
else. Great events, which really cov- 
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ered a space of years, came and went as 
in a bunch together, while I was still 
pondering upon this. John Brown was 
hanged, Lincoln Was elected, Sumter 
was fired on, the first regiment was 
raised and despatched from our rustic 
end of Dearborn County—and all the 
time it seems now as if my mind was 
concentrated upon the amazing fact 
that some of our neighbors were Abo- 
litionists. 

There was a certain dreamlike trick- 
siness of transformation in it all. At 
first there was only one Abolitionist, 
old “Jee” Hagadorn. Then, somehow, 
there came to be a number of them— 
and then, all at once, lo! everybody 
was an Abolitionist—that is to say, 
everybody but Abner Beech. The more 
generaland enthusiastic the conversion 
of the others became, the more reso- 
lutely and doggedly he dug his heels 
into the ground, and braced his broad 
shoulders, and pulled in the opposite 
direction. The skies darkened, the 
wind rose, the storm of angry popular 
feeling burst swooping over the coun- 
try-side, but Beech only stiffened his 
back and never budged an inch. 

At some early stage of this great 
change, we ceased going to church at 
all. The pulpit of our rustic meeting- 
house had become a platform from 
which the farmer found himself de- 
nounced with hopeless regularity on 
every recurring Sabbath, and that, too, 
without any chance whatever of talking 
back. This in itself was hardly to be 
borne. But when others, mere laymen 
of the church, took up the theme, and 
began in class-meetings and the Sun- 
day-school to talk about Antichrist 
and the Beast with Ten Horns and 
Seven Heads, in obvious connection 
with Southern sympathizers, it became 
frankly insufferable. The farmer did 
not give in without a fierce resistance. 
He collected all the texts he could find 
in the Bible, such as “Servants obey 
your masters,” “Cursed be Canaan,” 
and the like, and hurled them vehe- 
mently, with strong, deep voice, and 
sternly glowing eyes, full at their heads. 
But the others had many more texts— 
we learned afterwards that old “Jee” 
Hagadorn enjoyed the unfair advantage 
of a Cruden’s Concordance—and their 
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tongues were as forty to one, so we left 
off going to church altogether. 

Not long after this, I should think, 
came the miserable affair of the cheese- 
factory. 

The idea of doing all the dairy work 
of a neighborhood under a common 
roof, which originated not many miles 
from us, was now nearly ten years old. 
In those days it was regarded as hay- 
ing in it possibilities of vastly greater 
things than mere cheese-making. Its 
success among us had stirred up in 
men’s minds big sanguine notions of 
co-operation as the answer to all Amer- 
ican farm problems—as the gateway 
through which we were to march into 
therural millennium. These high hopes 
one recalls now with a smile and a sigh. 
Farmers’ wives continued to break 
down and die under the strain, or to 
be drafted off to the lunatic asylums ; 
the farmers kept on hanging themselves 
in their barns, or flying westward be- 
fore the locust-like cloud of mortgages ; 
the boys and girls turned their steps 
townward in an ever-increasing host. 
The millennium never came at all. 

But at that time—in the late fifties 
and early sixties — the cheese - factory 
was the centre of an impressive con- 
stellation of dreams and roseate prom- 
ises. Its managers were the very elect 
of the district ; their disfavor was more 
to be dreaded than any condemnation 
of a town-meeting ; their chief officers 
were even more important personages 
than the supervisor and assessor. 

Abner Beech had literally been the 
founder of our cheese-factory. I fancy 
he gave the very land on which it was 
built, and where you will see it still, 
under the willows by the upper-creek 
bridge. He sent to it in those days 
the milk of the biggest herd owned by 
any farmer for miles around, reaching 
at seasons nearly one hundred cows. 
His voice, too, outweighed all others in 
its co-operative councils. 

But when our church-going com- 
munity had reached the conclusion that 
aman couldn’t be a Christian and hold 
such views on the slave question as 
Beech held, it was only a very short 
step to the conviction that such a man 
would water his milk. In some parts 
of the world the theft of a horse is the 
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most heinous of conceivable crimes ; 
other sections exalt to this pinnacle of 
sacredness in property a sheep or a 
pheasant or a woman. Among our 
dairymen the thing of special sanctity 
was milk. Aman in our neighborhood 
might almost better be accused of for- 
gery or bigamy outright, than to fall 
under the dreadful suspicion of putting 
water into his cans. 

Whether it was mere stupid preju- 
dice or malignant invention I know 
not—who started the story was never 
to be learned—but of a sudden every- 
body seemed to have heard that Abner 
Beech’s milk had been refused at the 
cheese-factory. This was not true, any 
more than it was true that there could 
possibly have been warrant for such a 
proceeding. But what did happen was 
that the cheese-maker took elaborate 
pains each morning to test our cans 
with such primitive appliances as pre- 
ceded the lactometer, and sniffed sus- 
piciously as he entered our figures ina 
separate book, and behaved generally 
so that our hired man knocked hin 
head over heels into one of his whey 
vats. Then the managers complained 
to the farmer. He went down to meet 
them, boiling over with rage. There 
was an evil spirit in the air, and bitter 
words were exchanged. The outcome 
was that Abner Beech renounced the 
co-operative curds of his earlier man- 
hood, so to speak, sold part of his cat- 
tle at a heavy loss, and began making 
butter at home with the milk of the re- 
mainder. 

Then we became pariahs in good ear- 
nest. 


II. 


Tue farmer came in from the fields 
somewhat earlier than usual on this 
August afternoon. He walked, I re- 
member, with a heavy step and bowed 
head, and, when he had come into the 
shade on the porch and taken off his 
hat, looked about him with a wearied 
air. The great heat, with its motion- 
less atmosphere and sultry closeness, 
had well-nigh wilted everybody. But 
one could see that Abner was suffering 
more than the rest, and from something 
beyond the enervation of dog-days. 
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He sank weightily into the arm-chair 
by the desk, and stretched out his legs 
with a querulous note in his accustomed 
grunt of relief. On the moment Mrs. 
Beech came in from the kitchen, with 
the big china wash- bowl filled with 
cold water, and the towel and clean 
socks over her arm, and knelt before 
her husband. She proceeded to pull 
off his big, dust-baked boots and the 
woollen foot-gear, put his feet into the 
bowl, bathe and dry them, and draw on 
the fresh covering, all without a word. 

The ceremony was one I had watched 
many hundreds of times. Mrs. Beech 
was a tall, dark, silent woman, whom I 
could well believe to have been hand- 
some in her youth. She belonged to 
one of the old Mohawk-Dutch families, 
and when some of her sisters came to 
visit at the farm I noted that they too 
were all dusky as squaws, with jet- 
black shiny curls and eyes like the mid- 
night hawk. I used always to be afraid 
of them on this account, but I dare say 
they were in reality most kindly women. 
Mrs. Beech herself represented to my 
boyish eyes the ideal of a saturnine and 
masterful queen. She performed great 
quantities of work with no apparent 
effort—as if she had merely willed it to 
be done. Her household was governed 
with a cold impassive exactitude ; there 
were never any hitches, or even high 
words. The hired- girls, of course, 
valled her “ Mrye,” as the rest of us 
mostly did, but they rarely carried 
familiarity further, and as a rule re- 
spected her dislike for much talk. 
During all the years I spent under her 
roof I was never clear in my mind as to 
whether she liked me or not. Her own 
son, even, passed his boyhood in much 
the same state of dubiety. 

But to her husband, Abner Beech, 
she was always most affectionately docile 
and humble. Her snapping black eyes 
followed him about and rested on him 
with an almost canine fidelity of liking. 
She spoke to him habitually in a voice 
quite different from that which others 
heard addressed to them. This, indeed, 
was measurably true of us all. By in- 
stinct the whole household deferred in 
tone and manner to our big, bearded 
chief, as if he were an Arab sheik rul- 
ing over us in a tent on the desert. 
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The word “ patriarch” still seems best 


to describe him, and his attitude to- 
ward us and the world in general, as I 
recall him sitting there in the half- 
darkened living-room, with his wife 
bending over his feet in true Oriental 
submission. 

“Do you know where Jeff is?” the 
farmer suddenly asked, without turning 
his head to where I sat braiding a whip- 
lash, but indicating by the volume of 
voice that his query was put to me. 

“He went off about two o’clock,” I 
replied, “with his fish-pole. They say 
they are biting like everything down in 
the creek.” 

“Well, you keep to work and they 
won't bite you,” said Abner Beech. 
This was a very old joke with him, and 
usually the opportunity of using it once 
more tended to lighten his mood. Now, 
though mere force of habit led him to 
repeat the pleasantry, he had no pleas- 
ure init. He sat with his head bent, 


and his huge hairy hands spread list- 
lessly on the chair-arms. 

Mrs. Beech finished her task, and 
rose, lifting the bowl from the floor. 
She paused, and looked wistfully into 


her husband’s face. 

“You ain’t a bit well, Abner!” she 
said. 

“Well as I’m likely ever to be again,” 
he made answer, gloomily. 

“Has any more of ’em been sayin’ or 
doin’ anything?” the wife asked, with 
diftident hesitation. 

The farmer spoke with more anima- 
tion. “ D’ye suppose I care a picayune 
what they say or do?” he demanded. 
“Not I! But when a man’s own kith 
and kin turn agin him, into the bar- 
gain—” he left the sentence unfinished, 
and shook his head to indicate the im- 
possibility of such a situation. 

“Has Jeff—then—” Mrs. Beech be- 
gan to ask. 

“ Ves—Jeff!” thundered the farmer, 
striking his fist on the arm of the chair. 
“Yes—by the Eternal !—Jeff!” 

When Abner Beech swore by the 
Eternal we knew that things were pret- 
ty bad. His wife put the bowl down 
on a chair, and seated herself in an- 
other. “What's Jeff been doin’?” she 
asked. 

“Why, where d’ye suppose he was 
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last night, ’n’ the night before that? 
Where d’ye suppose he is this minute ? 
They ain’t no mistake about it, Lee 
Watkins saw ’em with his own eyes, 
and ta’nted me with it. He’s down by 
the red bridge—that’s where he is— 
hangin’ round that Hagadorn gal!” 

Mrs. Beech looked properly aghast 
at the intelligence. Even to me it was 
apparent that the unhappy Jeff might 
better have been employed in commit- 
ting any other crime under the sun. 
It was only to be expected that his 
mother would be horrified. 

“T never could abide that Lee Wat- 
kins,” was what she said. 

The farmer did not comment on the 
relevancy of this. “Yes,” he went on, 
“the daughter of mine enemy, the child 
of that whining, backbiting old scoun- 
drel who’s been eating his way into me 
like a deer-tick for years—the whelp 
that I owe every mean and miserable 
thing that’s ever happened to me—yes, 
of all living human creatures, by the 
Eternal! it’s his daughter that that 
blamed fool of a Jeff must take a shine 
to, and hang around after !” 

“ He'll come of age the fourteenth of 
next month,” remarked the mother, ten- 
tatively. 

“Yes—and march up and vote the 
Woolly-head ticket. I suppose that’s 
what'll come next!” said the farmer, 
bitterly. “It only needed that!” 

* And it was you who got her the job 
of teachin’ the school, too,” put in Mrs. 
Beech. 

“That's nothing to do with it,” Ab- 
ner continued. “I ain’t blamin’ her— 
that is, on her own account. She’s a 
good enough gal so far’s I know. But 
everything and everybody under that 
tumble-down Hagadorn roof ought to 
be pizen to any son of mine! That's 
what I say! And I tell you this, 
mother ”—the farmer rose, and spread 
his broad chest, towering over the 
seated woman as he spoke—“TI tell you 
this ; if he ain’t got pride enough to 
keep him away from that house—away 
from that gal—then he can keep away 
from this house—away from me !” 

The wife looked up at him mutely, 
then bowed her head in tacit consent. 

“He brings it on himself!” Abner 
cried, with clenched fists, beginning to 
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pace up and down the. room. “Who's 
the one man I’ve reason to curse with 
my dying breath? Who began the 
infernal Abolition cackle here? Who 
drove me out of the church? Who 
started that outrageous lie about the 
milk at the factory, and chased me out 
of that, too? Who's been a layin’ for 
years behind every stump and every 
bush, waitin’ for the chance to stab me 
in the back, an’ ruin my business, an’ 
set my neighbors agin me, an’ land me 
an’ mine in the poorhouse or the lock- 
up? You know as well as I do—‘ Jee’ 
Hagadorn! If I'd wrung his scrawny 
little neck for him the first time I ever 
laid eyes on him, it ’d’a’ been money 
in my pocket and years added onto 
my life. And then my son—my son! 
must go taggin’ around—oh-h ! ” 

He ended with an inarticulate growl 
of impatience and wrath. 

“Mebbe, if you spoke to the boy—” 
Mrs. Beech began. 

“Yes, I'll speak to him!” the farm- 
er burst forth, with grim emphasis. 
“Tl speak to him so’t he'll hear!” He 
turned abruptly to me. “Here, boy,” 


he said, “ you go down the creek-road 


an’ look for Jeff. If he ain’t loafin’ 
round the school-house he'll be in the 
neighborhood of Hagadorn’s. You tell 
him I say for him to get back here as 
quick as he can. You needn’t tell him 
what it’s about. Pick up your feet, 
now!” 

As luck would have it, I had scarcely 
got out to the road before I heard the 
loose-spoked wheels of the local butch- 
er’s wagon rattling behind me down the 
hill. Looking round, I saw through 
the accompanying puffs of dust that 
young “Ni” Hagadorn was . driving, 
and that he was alone. I stopped and 
waited for him to come up, question- 
ing my mind whether it would be fair 
to beg a lift from him, when the pur- 
pose of my journey was so hostile to 
his family. Even after he had halted, 
and I had climbed up to the seat be- 
side him, this consciousness of treach- 
ery disturbed me. 

But no one thought long of being 
serious with “Ni.” He was along in 
the teens somewhere, not large for his 
years but extremely wiry and muscu- 
lar, and the funniest boy any of us ever 
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knew of. How the son of such a sad- 
faced, gloomy, old licensed exhorter 
as “Jee” Hagadorn could be such a 
running spring of jokes and odd say- 
ings and general deviltry as “Ni,” 
passed all our understandings. His 
very face made you laugh, with its 
wilderness of freckles, its snub nose, 
and the comical curl to its mouth. He 
must have been a profitable investment 
to the butcher who hired him to drive 
about the country. The farmers’ wives 
all came out to laugh and chat with 
him, and under the influence of his 
good spirits they went on buying the 
toughest steaks and bull-beef flanks, at 
more than city prices, year after year. 
But anybody who thought “Ni” was 
soft because he was full of fun made a 
great mistake. 

“T see you ain’t doin’ much ditchin’ 
this year,” “Ni” remarked, glancing 
over our fields as he started up the 
horse. “I should think you'd be tickled 
to death.” 

Well, in one sense I was glad. There 
used to be no other such back-aching 
work in all the year as that picking up 
of stones to fill into the trenches which 
the hired men began digging as soon 
as the hay and grain were in. But on 
the other hand, I knew that the present 
idleness meant—as everything else now 
seemed to mean—that the Beech farm 
was going to the dogs. 

“No,” I made rueful answer. 
land don’t need drainin’ any more. 
dry as a powder-horn now.” 

Ni clucked knowingly at the old 
horse. ‘Guess it’s Abner that can’t 
stand much more drainin’,” he said. 
“They say he’s looking all round for a 
mortgage, and can’t raise one.” 

“No such thing!” I replied. “His 
health’s poorly this summer, that’s all. 
And Jeff—he don’t seem to take hold, 
somehow, like he used to.” 

My companion laughed outright. 
“Mustn’t call him Jeff any more,” he 
remarked, with a grin. “ He was tell- 
ing us down at the house that he was 
going to have people call him Tom after 
this. He can’t stand answerin’ to the 
same name as Jeff Davis,” he says. 

“T suppose you folks put him up to 
that,” I made bold to comment, indig- 
nantly. 


“ Our 
It’s 
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The suggestion did not annoy “Ni.” 
‘Mebbe so,” he said. “ You know Dad 
lots a good dealonnames. He’s down- 
right mortified that I don’t get up and 
kill people because my name’s Benaiah. 
‘Why,’ he keeps on saying to me, ‘ Here 
you are, Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, 
as it was in Holy Writ, and instid of 
preparin’ to make ready to go out and 
fall on the enemies of righteousness, 
like your namesake did, all you do is 
read dime novels and cut up monkey- 
shines generally, for all the world as if 
you'd been named Pete or Steve or Will- 
iam Henry.’ That’s what he gives me 
pretty nearly every day.” 

I was familiar enough with the quaint 
mysticism which the old Abolitionist 
cooper wove around the Scriptural 
names of himself and his son. We un- 
derstood that these two appellations had 
alternated among his ancestors as well, 
and I had often heard him read from 
Samuel and Kings and Chronicles about 
them, his stiff red hair standing upright, 
and the blue veins swelling on his nar- 
row temples with proud excitement. 
But that, of course, was in the old days, 
before the trouble came, and when I 
still went to church. To hear it all 
now again seemed to give me a novel 
impression of wild fanaticism in “Jee ” 
Hagadorn. 

His son was chuckling on his seat 
over something he had just remem- 
bered. “Last time,” he began, gur- 
gling with laughter—“ last time he 
went for me because I wasn’t measurin’ 
up to his idee of what a Benaiah ought 
to be like, I up an’ said to him, ‘Look 
a-here now, people who live in glass 
houses mustn’t heave rocks. If I’m 
Benaiah, you’re Jehoiada. Well, it says 
in the Bible that Jehoiada made a cove- 
nant. Do you make cove-nants? Not 
a bit of it ! all you make is butter fir- 
kins, with now an’ then an odd pork 
barrel.” 

“‘What did he say to that ?” I asked, 
as my companion’s merriment abated. 

“Well, I come away just then; I 
seemed to have business outside,” re- 
plied “ Ni,” still grinning. 

We had reached the Corners now, and 
my companion obligingly drew up to 
let me get down. He called out some 
merry quip or other as he drove off, 
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framed in a haze of golden dust against 
the sinking sun, and I stood looking 
after him with the pleasantest thoughts 
my mind had known for days. It was 
almost a shock to remember that he 
was one of the abhorrent and hated 
Hagadorns. 

And his sister, too. It was not at all 
easy to keep one’s loathing up to the 
proper pitch where so nice a girl as 
Esther Hagadorn was its object. She 
was years and years my senior—she was 
even older than “ Ni”—and had been my 
teacher for the past two winters. She 
had never spoken to me save across that 
yawning gulf which separates little bare- 
footed urchins from tall young women, 
with long dresses and their hair done 
up in a net, and I could hardly be said 
to know her at all. Yet now, perversely 
enough, I could think of nothing but 
her manifest superiority to all the farm- 
girls round about. She had been to a 
school in some remote city, where she 
had relations. Her hands were fabu- 
lously white, and even on the hottest 
of days her dresses rustled pleasantly 
with starched primness. People talked. 
about her singing at church as some- 
thing remarkable ; to my mind, the real 
music was when she just spoke to you, 
even if it was no more than “Good- 
morning, Jimmy!” 

I clambered up on the window-sill of 
the school-house, to make sure there 
was no one inside, and then set off down 
the creek-road toward the red or lower 
bridge. Milking-time was about over, 
and one or two teams passed me on the 
way to the cheese-factory, the handles 
of the cans rattling as they went, and 
the low sun throwing huge shadows of 
drivers and horses sprawling eastward 
over the stubble-field. I cut across lots 
to avoid the cheese-factory itself, with 
some vague feeling that it was not a 
fitting spectacle for anyone who lived 
on the Beech farm. 

A few moments brought me to the 
bank of the wandering stream below the 
factory, but so near that I could hear 
the creaking of the chain drawing up 
the cans over the tackle, or as we called 
it, the “teekle.” The willows under 
which I walked stretched without a 
break from the clump by the factory 
bridge. And now, lo and behold! be- 
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neath still other of these willows, far- 
ther down the stream, whom should I 
see strolling together but my school- 
teacher and the delinquent Jeff ! 

Young Beech bore still the fish-pole I 
had seen him take from our shed some 
hours earlier, but the line twisted round 
it was very white and dry. He was ex- 
tremely close to the girl, and kept his 
head bent down over her as they saun- 
tered along the meadow- path. They 
seemed not to be talking, but just idly 
drifting forward like the deep slow 
water beside them. I had never real- 
ized before how tall Jeff was. Though 
the school-ma’am always seemed to me 
of an exceeding stature, here was Jeff 
rounding his shoulders and inclining 
his neck in order to look under her 
broad-brimmed Leghorn hat. 

There could be no imaginable excuse 
for my not overtaking them. Instinct 
prompted me to start up a whistling 
tune as I advanced—a casual and indo- 
lently unobtrusive tune—at sound of 
which Jeff straightened himself, and 
gave his companion a little more room 
on the path. In a-moment or two he 
stopped, and looked intently over the 
bank into the water, as if he hoped it 
might turn out to be a likely place for 
fish. And the school ma’am, too, after 
a few aimless steps, halted to help him 
look. 

“Abner wants you to come right 
straight home!” was the form in which 
my message delivered itself when I had 
come close up to them. 

They both shifted their gaze from the 
sluggish stream below to me upon the 
instant. Then Esther Hagadorn looked 
away, but Jeff—good, big, honest Jeff, 
who had been like a fond elder brother 
to me since I could remember—knitted 
his brows and regarded me with some- 
thing like a scowl. 

“Did pa send you to say that?” he 
demanded, holding my eye with a glance 
of such stern inquiry that I could only 
nod my head in confusion. 

“An’ he knew that you’d find me 
here, did he?” 

“He said either at the school-house 
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or around here somewhere,” I admitted, 
weakly. 

“ An’ there ain’t nothin’ the matter at 
the farm? He don’t want me for noth- 
in’ special?” pursued Jeff, still looking 
me through and through. 

“He didn’t say,” I made hesitating 
answer, but for the life of me, I could 
not keep from throwing a tell-tale look 
in the direction of his companion in 
the blue gingham dress. 

A wink could not have told Jeff more. 
He gave a little bitter laugh, and stared 
above my head at the willow-plumes for 
a minute’s meditation. Then he tossed 
his fish-pole over to me and laughed 
again. 

“ Keep that for yourself, if you want 
it,” he said, in a voice not quite his 
own, but robustly enough. “I sha’n’t 
need it any more. Tell pa I ain’t a- 
comin’ !” 

“Oh, Tom!” Esther broke in, anx- 
iously, “ would you do that?” 

He held up his hand with a quiet, 
masterful gesture, as if she were the 
pupil and he the teacher, “Tell him,” 
he went on, the tone falling now strong 
and true, “tell him and ma that I’m 


goin’ to Tecumseh to-night to enlist. 
If they’re willin’ to say good-by, they 
can let me know there, and Ill manage 


to slip back for the day. If they ain’t 
willin—why, they—they needn’t send 
word; that’s all.” 

Esther had come up to him, and held 
his arm now in hers. 

“You’re wrong to leave them like 
that!” she pleaded, earnestly, but Jeff 
shook his head. 

“You don’t know him!” 
said. 

In another minute I had shaken 
hands with Jeff, and had started on my 
homeward way, with his parting “ Good- 
by, youngster!” benumbing my ears. 
When, after a while, I turned to look 
back, they were still standing where I 
had left them, gazing over the bank 
into the water. 

Then, as I trudged onward once more, 
I began to quake at the thought of how 
Farmer Beech would take the news. 


was all he 


(To be continued.) 








THE PREVENTION 


OF PAUPERISM. 


By Oscar Craig. 


Sistes OVERTY and pauperism are 
words which should not be 
used as equivalents, or even 
as synonyms. The terms 

stand for things or thoughts which in 
some respects are antitheses. An in- 
dividual may be both a poor person and 
a pauper ; but the majority of the poor, 
when not demoralized by unwise inter- 
ference or neglect, are neither pur- 
posely nor actually in the attitude of 
pauperism, which is that of dependence 
on public or private charity in the form 
of either indoor or out-relief; while 
a large minority, if not a major part, 
of paupers misrepresent or suppress 
either infrequently their accumulations 
of property, or more often their ability 
to work, which is their capital, and so 
pass as poor persons only by their false 
pretences or concealments. 

Another distinction must be made. 
The productive classes should not be 
identified with even “the poor.” The 
worker who toils continuously and ef- 
fectually, such as the parish priest or 
minister of the gospel or teacher in the 
rural district, the farmer, the artisan, 
or the humble laborer, may be in désti- 
tute circumstances, or in distress of de- 
sire to supply the higher wants of his 
family with the small means at his 
command; but such workers make 
the world rich in spiritual worth and 
material wealth, and accumulate the 
potential forces, moral and physical, 
which, being liberated from time to 
time, lead to the progress of the world. 
They are, in such points, differentiated 
from the simply indigent or worthy 
poor, who, though patient, enduring 
suffering uncomplainingly, striving to 
avoid the dependence of pauperism, and 
if defeated renewing the struggle for 
an honest living, are handicapped in 
the race by some incumbrance or inef- 
ficiency, proceeding from incomplete 
correspondence with their environment, 
‘or imperfect organism, or defective 
energy or vitality; and who (while 
deserving the favors of the strong to 


“help them to help themselves,” and 
perhaps more the favorites of heaven 
than many who succeed better in the 
struggle for existence on earth) are 
nevertheless not energetic factors in 
industrial activities or in the perform- 
ance of duties to society. 

A distinct set remains to be men- 
tioned, viz.: the opulent who are not 
rich by the results of their own industry 
for the moral or material ends of so- 
ciety, and who, neglecting their social 
obligations, suffer atrophy of virile and 
moral powers, and, like paupers, live 
on the world’s surplus without adding 
to it or giving any fair equivalent for 
their maintenance. 

These four categories may thus be ar- 
ranged in two divisions: first, the poor 
and working classes, both of which are 
entitled to our respect for different 
sorts of praiseworthy qualities ; and, 
second—the idle rich and the pauper, 
neither of which is worthy of our 
praise. Eliminating from consideration 
the affluent who lead useless lives, as 
of no account, we have the remaining 
unprofitable class of the second divi- 
sion contrasted with the two estimable 
classes of the first division. 

Observing these distinctions, it is 
obvious that any principle or policy 
which leads toward the prevention of 
pauperism,. conduces pro tanto to the 
protection of both the poor and the 
producing classes. To defend the work- 
ers, as members of the social organism 
most entitled to honor, is to shield them 
from unjust taxes levied to support 
persons who are able but unwilling to 
work, or to maintain in comfort and 
comparative luxury, to a degree rela- 
tively higher than the average families 
of tax-payers can enjoy, even those who 
are willing but unable to work. To pre- 
serve the poor from injury is to guard 
not merely their physical welfare but 
also their moral well-being, and to ward 
off the forces that break down their 
manhood and thus tend to disintegrate 
society. 
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To prevent pauperism is to go before 
the processes which lead to it, and to 
anticipate the causes which, if not coun- 
teracted, tend by successive steps to 
make the productive and independent 
worker lapse into indigence, and the 
indigent to descend into dependence. 
Preventive measures are therefore bet- 
ter than any and all means that are 
merely repressive or remedial. 

The work of prevention is so imper- 
fect in most communities, while the pro- 
cesses for the propagation of pauperism 
are so successful in many countries of 
Europe, that there is imposed on pub- 
lic authorities in the United States, the 
duty of exclusion or expulsion of all 
emigrants who may be infected with this 
vice or disease. This proscriptive duty 
devolves on charity administration in 
the State of New York more than else- 
where in America, for the reason that 
its territory includes the principal port 
of entry, and therefore naturally retains 
the worst elements, while most of the 
able-bodied and the right-minded pass 
into the interior States, where they be- 
come worthy and valuable citizens of 
the Republic. 


It may be suggested that the return 
of such immigrants, who have effected a 
landing by eluding the agencies of the 
Federal Government, does not go to the 
true end of the prevention of this dis- 
ease, or even its reduction or relief in 


the world at large. But this view is 
not so broad as at first sight it seems 
to be, in subordinating patriotism to 
philanthropy; and is not so compre- 
hensive as that which justifies the nec- 
essary means for the preservation of 
the social organisms and life of Amer- 
ica, with their potential advantages and 
benefits to the whole world. There is 
no room for doubt that immigration, 
if unrestricted, would soon change from 
what now is mostly good, to that which 
would be mainly ‘bad, if not in actual 
ratio of numbers, at least in real pro- 
portion of power. 

It is difficult for Americans, in their 
magnanimity, to realize or fully believe, 
however realistic may be the story, that 
government and other agencies in Eu- 
rope have deliberately and successfully 
conducted their diseased, filthy, vicious, 
and criminal dregs of society, by ocean 
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steamers as sewers, into cesspools made 
of the ports and towns of the United 
States. But such is the fact estab- 
lished by evidence convincing and cu- 
mulative. The State Board of Charities 
of New York has promoted federal leg- 
islation for the correction of these evils, 
and State legislation for the return of 
alien paupers who may escape the na- 
tional authorities, and of other unset- 
tled paupers, to their homes in other 
States and foreign countries. The work 
of executing these State laws having 
been committed to this Board, its re- 
ports to the Legislature show that its 
enforcement of these legal remedies, by 
humane methods, has relieved the finan- 
cial resources of New York from the 
useless expenditure of over twenty-five 
millions of dollars for maintenance, 
and has secured its social and moral 
economies from great disorders and 
disturbances, and has saved the life of 
its people from much contagion of vice 
and disease. The State Boards of Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania are cred- 
ited with similar efforts and results. 
The pubiic system of out-relief, as 
organized and administered in many 
places, is a prolific propagator of pau- 
perism. Until our departments and 
bureaus of local, as well as State and 
national, governments shall be regu- 
lated by a reformed civil service di- 
vorced from partisan politics, the dis- 
pensation of alms in money or food or 
other things, by public officials, to re- 
cipients in their homes, will continue 
to be a source of corruption. The 
taint affects the body politic directly, 
as does all venality in public life. The 
fraud upon the service is, however, of 
no account, in comparison with the 
wrong done in converting whole fami- 
lies and circles of people, who are act- 
ually or potentially self-supporting, in- 
to the most shameless mendicants and 
dependents. The offspring of house- 
holds so “helped” soon become help- 
less parasites upon the public. 
Organized charity, administered by 
voluntary societies, is the remedy for 
such evils. The first association of 
this sort in the United States was 
formed in the year 1877, in the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Similar societies now 
exist in Philadelphia, Boston, Brook- 
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lyn, and about one hundred other Am- 
erican cities, the forms and plans of 
which differ in certain respects, some 
of them more than others resembling 
the pioneer organization of London, but 
the best of them providing no financial 
aid except through outside agencies or 
in emergencies. 

The Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York, formed January 
26, 1882, is destined to do a great work 
in the metropolis. Its “New York 
Charities Directory” contains over four 
hundred pages of valuable notes of 
more than three hundred benevolent 
and more than five hundred congrega- 
tional agencies, omitting only those 
which are reported adversely by the 
State Board of Charities, or otherwise 
known to be unworthy ; and its tender 
of services has been accepted by nearly 
all the religious and relief associations. 

The popular apprehension should 
embrace one prominent fact, found 
from general statistics, viz.: that public 
indoor relief is not increased by dimin- 
ishing public out-relief, which shows 
that cases requiring out-relief are sup- 
plied by private societies or persons, 
and that other cases applying for it do 
not, when refused, come upon the pub- 
lic in any way, the exceptions, if any, 
proving the rule governing each class 
of cases. It is to be remembered al- 
ways that the good ministry of charity 
(though by the older maxims confined 
in theory to the relief of only the in- 
dustrious or the virtuous) is, by the bet- 
ter precepts and practices under mod- 
ern methods, extended to the worthy 
and the unworthy, by moral measures 
as well as material means adapted to 
reach each individual case, for the pres- 
ervation or restoration of the person 
directly involved, and the consequent 
protection of society. This is the work 
of charity organization. It is to be un- 
derstood also that the aim to organize 
the powers for good against the or- 
ganized forces of evil, in communities 
where the citizens have not time to in- 
vestigate or to co-operate in works of 
mercy, does not relieve the constituent 
or the corresponding members of char- 
ity organization from the duty or de- 
prive them of the blessedness of benef- 
icence. The design is to inform the 
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conscience of benevolent people with 
the proofs in each case ; and not to dis- 
charge them from, but to charge them 
with, the obligations of humanity. 

Other forms of charity organization 
are found in older types. The Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, in the city of 
New York, organized in 1835 and in- 
corporated in 1872; the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, organized in 1843 and in- 
corporated in 1848 ; the Society for the 
Relief of Poor Widows with Small Chil- 
dren, in New York, organized in 1798 
and incorporated in 1802; the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of the City of New 
York, organized in 1853 and incorpo- 
rated in 1855, and numerous other as- 
sociations in the metropolis ; with the 
Rochester Female Charitable Society 
for the Relief of the Sick Poor, or- 
ganized in 1822 and incorporated in 
1855, now operating in eighty-four de- 
fined districts, to which are assigned 
about one hundred visitors under eigh- 
teen active directresses—one and all rep- 
resent associations in the State of New 
York, which were precursors in the evo- 
lution. of charity organizations, and pro- 
ceeded on the underlying principles of 
the dispensation of moral as well as 
material relief and its administration 
by “friendly visitors.” 

University Settlements, now intro- 
duced in New York, Chicago, and 
Boston, promise to become influential 
centres of personal sacrifices and en- 
deavors, for the restoration and pro- 
tection of the weak, by the realization of 
their brotherhood with the strong. The 
public and private agencies of benevo- 
lence already pointed out, with their 
manifold instrumentalities, are charac- 
terized by the self-sacrifice as well as 
the severity of sympathy seeking the 
highest relief. Their work is in full 
agreement with that enforced by the 
public conscience, which has been in- 
formed through such investigations as 
those by Mr. Brace, in his inquiries re- 
specting “The Dangerous Classes of 
New York,” and by Mr. Riis, in his 
“Studies Among the Tenements of 
New York,” showing “How the Other 
Half Lives.” Such new activities have, 
in this generation, arisen at different 
centres in the world. The “Rational- 
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ized Christianity” commended in Mr. 
Spencer's “ Data of Ethics,” as a popu- 
lar equivalent for scientific altruism, 
does not account for the origin, how- 
ever it may explain the movement, of 
such voluntary or spontaneous agencies. 
The awakening has been produced by 
Christianity, not in the abstract, but in 
the concrete working in the hearts of 
men. Its practical pity for unhappy or 
unworthy men is the evolution of Chris- 
tian experience, and is justified and in- 
spired by the Christian scriptures ; and, 
as the writer believes, is informed by 
the providence and the person of Christ, 
who evidently works not through all who 
profess His name, but through those 
confessing or non-confessing who have 
been touched by His truth and Spirit. 

With these general movements are 
others which were earlier in origin, 
though special, and on church and de- 
nominational lines. The various boards 
of home missions are doing much for 
the salvation of secular society. The 
City Mission and Tract Society and the 
City Mission Society (P. E.) of New 
York, with their evangelistic labors, are 
working also on the same plane ‘as Mr. 
Brace and Mr. Riis, and in similar lines 
—saving from pauperism as well as 
from other forms of vice and disease. 
May all churches, whose sincere mem- 
bers have the means in their own pri- 
vate resources, ultimately and speedily 
become convinced that it is their duty 
to call assistant ministers and conse- 
crated laymen wholly set apart, to “ go 
out quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and bring in hither the poor, 
and the maimed, and the halt, and the 
blind,” and to “go out into the high- 
ways and hedges and compel them to 
come in.” Philanthropists who are en- 
lightened on these subjects appreciate 
the administration of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in their ministries to the 
socially and spiritually destitute and de- 
pendent classes. 

The Jewish congregations in the 
United States are in some respects ex- 
amples to distinctively Christian soci- 
eties. Their ministers are frequently 
students of social science. The pre- 
cepts which they put into practice have 
also their religious as well as their sci- 
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entific credentials and authority. For 
they read the moral law of love as it is 
written, not only on the human heart, 
where it is so often illegible, or in 
pagan philosophy and literature, or in 
the writings of the Christian covenant 
and dispensation, but also clearly and 
fully in their own sacred scriptures, 
whose formula, “thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is in these very 
terms adopted by Christ. The prac- 
tice of these precepts by this ancient 
people respecting their poor, is unpre- 
cedented and unparalleled in its honor 
to the written word. If there are Jews 
in the poor-houses and alms-houses of 
the counties and cities of the State, 
they are exceptions proving the rule. 

In the United Jewish Charities organ- 
ized by the principal Jewish congrega- 
tion, under their minister, Rev. Max 
Landsberg, Ph.D., in Rochester, N. Y., 
106 new “cases,” or families, of 262 per- 
sons, were received as Jewish immi- 
grants from Russia, from October 1, 
1891, to March 1, 1892. Nearly all of 
these cases came in a destitute and de- 
pendent condition, and thirty were men 
who had left their wives and children 
in Russia. One of these cases is given 
as a fair representation of them all, viz., 
a family of ten persons assisted as 
follows: October, $77.04; November, 
$17.75; December, $10 ; January, $12 ; 
February, $8 ; March, $5 ; besides three 
and one-half tons of coal, and aid in 
finding and doing work, with friendly 
counsel, This family is now self-sup- 
porting, though its head had been a 
fish-packer in Russia and was obliged 
to learn a new trade here. Of the 106 
cases, 19 were refused and 85 were as- 
sisted, of whom all are now earning 
their own maintenance without assist- 
ance except friendly advice. 

Dr. Landsberg asserts that a large ex- 
pense at first, in proper cases, may be 
true economy of means to the end of 
self-maintenance. Many other persons, 
who deal with destitute classes gravi- 
tating toward dependence, have arrived 
at this conclusion. The danger of out- 
relief, in such cases, arises, as we have 
seen, from the political nature of its 
public dispensation, but disappears on 
its private and organized administra- 
tion by means of friendly visitors. 
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The correction or prevention of pau- 
perism is intimately related to the cura- 
tive and humane treatment and care of 
the insane poor, for the reason that, 
while like many other classes of poor 
persons they with their families may be- 
come dependent or demoralized through 
either neglect or unwise interference, 
they are neither necessarily nor pre- 
sumptively paupers. The fact may be 
better stated by saying positively, that 
an extremely small proportion of the 
indigent insane come from the classes 
tainted with pauperism. This conclu- 
sion, though contrary to popular appre- 


hension, is sustained by the opinions 


of alienists and specialists. Insanity 
when neglected is the cause of pauper- 
ism, but pauperism is seldom the source 
of insanity. The workers in the poor- 
houses have been confined almost ex- 
clusively to the lunatics. The legisla- 
tion in the great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, for ex- 
clusive State care is absolutely justified 
on the ground of humanity, but may 
also be defended on the ground of 
economy. Opponents objected that 
the better care of the State would at- 
tract patients who, under the county 
system, would remain in their families. 
If the prediction shall be fulfilled, the 
results will not be deplored in the in- 
terest of society. The father or moth- 
er or bread-winner of a family, when 
stricken with insanity, ceases to become 
a producer, and at the same time be- 
comes an incumbrance upon not only 
the accumulations or earnings, but also 
the time, energy, and producing capac- 
ity of the other members of the family, 
thereby directly impoverishing the com- 
munity, and perhaps further prejudic- 
ing it by the ultimate pauperization of 
the family. Here, as everywhere, the 
welfare of the State is consistent with 
humanity toward its citizens, and jus- 
tice to its taxpayers is in harmony with 
mercy to its wards. 


The transference of children from the 
demoralizing influences of poor-houses 
to asylums was effected by law, recom- 
mended by the State Board of Chari- 


ties, and enacted in the year 1875. 
Prior to this legislation, its subjects, 
many of whom on the death of their 


parents came from homes of relative in- 
dustry and purity, and most of whom 
were presumptively innocent of the vi- 
rus of pauperism though susceptible 
and in highly receptive states, were one 
and all detained in intimate association 
with the chronic cases of the disease, 
in the common wards of the county 
houses, until they could be placed by 
the county superintendents of the poor 
in private families. While the net re- 
sults of the law have been good, the 
statistics gathered and compiled by the 
State Board of Charities show that its 
operation has been attended with inci- 
dental evils. The indications from 
these statistics are that some asylums are 
taking on the character of permanent 
homes at public expense, though they 
should be regarded as domiciliary for 
only transitional and provisional pur- 
poses, until their beneficiaries can be 
placed in good families. One evil is that 
while the institutions are thus enlarged 
and extended, they impose burdens on 
the taxpayers for maintenance of their 
wards, without commensurate benefits, 
but in many cases with positive in- 
jury. Children who are detained too 
long in asylums tend to become insti- 
tutionized, and unfitted to correspond 
with a free environment on their final 
discharge. The close corporations of 
private managers of these semi-public 
institutions sometimes lose their sense 
of responsibility to the people. Relief 
would be found in remedial legisla- 
tion, providing among other things for 
county or city agents, or another paid 
secretary of the State Board, whose 
duty it should be to see that the asy- 
lums exercise due diligence in placing 
their wards, under proper conditions, 
in private families of good character 
and circumstances, in visiting them 
statedly, and in securing legal commit- 
ments to the institutions and proper 
indentures from them, thus protecting 
foster parents as well as their adopted 
children. 

There is now devolved by law upon 
the State Board of Charities of New 
York, the function of determining and 
certifying whether applications for the 
incorporation of institutions and soci- 
eties having the care of children, shall 
be granted. This power is carefully ex- 
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ercised, and decisions are made under 
it only after full investigation. 
Notwithstanding the safeguards and 
precautions vouchsafed by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren in New York and other cities, 
which are assumed to be all that are 
possible under existing laws, there is 
reason to believe that children are not 
infrequently committed to juvenile re- 
formatories, including the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island and the 
State Industrial School at Rochester, 
N. Y., on frivolous or false complaints 
of parents, in order to shift the bur- 
den of maintenance and education to 
the State, county, or city. The remedy 
should be found in new legislation, re- 
quiring corroboratory proofs on all 
complaints by parents or guardians or 
relations, and assessing upon the per- 
sons responsible for the support of the 
children in the home, part of the cost 
of their maintenance in the institution. 
The progress which has been made 
in some of these reformatories, during 
the last decade, furnishes great tempta- 
tion for unwise if not fraudulent com- 
mitments to them. In the matter of 
technologie instruction alone, the State 
Industrial School of New York offers 
great inducements ; as among the semi- 
public institutions of this sort in the 
same State the Catholic Protectory has, 
for the last decade, been in advance in 
the teaching of trades. That these juve- 
nile institutions and the reformatories 
for adults do accomplish reformations 
in vastly greater proportions than could 
be effeeted in the same classes by the 
old time confinement and discipline in 
State prisons, county and city peniten- 
tiaries, and jails, is a conclusion of fact 
from experience in the State of New 
York (whatever it may be in Massachu- 
setts or elsewhere), respecting which 
there is no reasonable doubt among 
persons acquainted with the subject. 
The work of reformatories must be 
inadequate, unless the preventive work 
of such associations as the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, and the re- 
storative work of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, shall sustain and sup- 
plement it. 
The preventive measures respecting 
prisoners have an intimate relation 
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with those regarding paupers. Any 
decrease in the number of recidivous 
criminals or misdemeanants diminishes 
the number of paupers manifoldly ; for 
habitual offenders, in their intervals be- 
tween prison terms, beget and educate 
races of variously demoralized and 
pauperized types of human beings; and 
criminals and paupers succeed each 
other, as has been familiarly illustrated 
in the annals of “The Jukes” in the 
State of New York, and in the more re- 
cent history of the “Tribe of Ishmael,” 
by Rev. Oscar McCulloch, the late 
President of the State Board of Chari- 
ties to Indiana. The present practice 
under the laws is to sentence disturb- 
ers of the peace, on conviction of pub- 
lic drunkenness, debauchery, or disor- 
der, to imprisonment for a term of ten 
days or upward, just sufficient to per- 
mit, not reformation of moral character, 
but recuperation of vitality and accu- 
mulation of physical energy for renewed 
dissipation and disturbance, with repe- 
titions of transgression and punishment 
indefinitely continued, perhaps scores 
of times in one life. 

Civil intervention, to be beneficent to 
such transgressors, or to society whose 
laws they violate, should be prolonged 
and uninterrupted, until there is rea- 
sonable evidence of reformation. 

This conclusion in favor of indeter- 
minate sentences without maximum 
limits, applies to delinquent or de- 
praved paupers, who now come and go 
to and from the public houses of coun- 
ties and cities, with the primary effect 
of prolonging their own evil courses, 
and with the secondary consequence of 
continuing their kind by generation or 
succession. For, waiving the philo- 
sophical explanation of social environ- 
ment on the one hand, and the theory 
of natural inheritance on the other, we 
know as matters of fact that often, in 
almost unbroken and indefinite lines, 
criminals and paupers succeed each 
other, under the intermittent treat- 
ment of civil governments, where, if 
either removed from society or left to 
nature, they would soon become ex- 
tinct. 


The question of heredity (though 
eliminated from the problem of the 
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treatment of adult individuals belong- 
ing to the delinquent and dependent 
classes, the solution of which is on any 
hypothesis in their detention from their 
kind) is not so easily disposed of when 
we come to their offspring, to detain 
whom indefinitely in either prisons or 
asylums would be inhuman and unjust. 
The great work done by the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York, in placing 
their wards in good homes in Western 
States, represents on a grand scale of 
conception and execution the proper 
treatment which is at once popular and 
philosophic. But the question has 
often returned to thoughtful minds, 
What has become of the taint or ten- 
dency in the blood of these children to 
evil, if any, when mixed in the veins 
of descendants in the Western States, 
where they have been adopted into 
pure families and developed under a 
pure atmosphere, and finally have inter- 
married with other stocks ? 

In a recent letter, Mr. C. Loring 
Brace, Secretary of the Society, says 
in substance that of the 84,000 children 
which this agency has placed in homes, 
not more than two per cent. have turned 
out badly ; and that the failures were 
among the older children, and were 
due to evil associations long continued 
rather than to inheritance. 

Happily there is no real contention, 
at the present time, between science and 
the experience gained by philanthro- 
pists. The last word of scientists is in 
accordance with the words of these 
practical specialists. The theory of 
heredity now held by Wallace, who 
shares with Darwin the credit of the 
hypothesis of natural selection, and by 
Weismann and the most eminent au- 
thorities, is that acquired characteris- 
tics of the parent do not pass to the 
child by inheritance. The truth stated 
would seem to admit a tendency of all 
traits of progenitors to pass, which in 
the case of qualities that are the results 
of protracted accumulations of experi- 
ence, continued in long lines of succes- 
sive generations, will be transmitted, 
unless overcome by environment ; but 
which in the case of qualities that were 
acquired by the immediate ancestors, 
will not be propagated with any effectual 
or appreciable force if opposed by out- 
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side influences. Hence a foster parent 
would assume less risk of blood in suc- 
coring the offspring of delinquent, dis- 
eased, or dependent parents whose re- 
mote lineage is good, than in adopting 
the children whose father and mother 
are both worthy in their own personal 
character, but one if not both of whom 
come of general stock which was bad. 
These conclusions make the matter so 
mixed as to remove it from practical 
consideration. 

In this light we can appreciate the 
work done by the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York, not only in the magnitude 
of its proportions, but in the far-reach- 
ing effects of its beneficence. This so- 
ciety, during the fiscal year 1891-92, had 
charge of 36,363 children, of whom it 
taught and partly clothed and fed 10,- 
464 in its twenty-two industrial schools 
and nine night schools, and sent 2,851 
to homes, mainly in the West. It is an 
approved agency for bringing to bear 
the influences of environment and edu- 
cation upon character and destiny at 
formative periods of growth. 


No presentation of the subject of 


liquor saloons is needed. The moral 
and religious people of the State know 
perfectly well that these saloons are the 
centres where political corruption finds 
its points of application, and whence 
flow unceasing currents creating most 
of the pauperism and public vice which 
infest the body politic. And the same 
respectable and dominant classes know 
as well that, without imposing prohibi- 
tory laws upon unwilling minorities, 
or unduly interfering with personal lib- 
erty, it is in their power to abate these 
public nuisances. A mighty crusade 
in this direction might be led by some 
agency such as the Church Temper- 
ance Society. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that whatever protects the poor from 
pauperism, also protects the producer 
Jrom poverty, and vice versa. There- 
fore the State, if justified in interfering 
for the good of any one of these three 
classes, may justly intervene at either 
end of the series. 

The Factory law, regulating the 
sanitary and moral conditions of labor, 
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of adult as well as juvenile operatives 
congregated in masses, where the units 
have no separate control, and the prin- 
ciple. of certain proposed legislation 
correcting the evils of what is known 
as the “ sweating system,” come within 
the legitimate scope of governmental au- 
thority. In the same sphere are many 
of the remedies proposed by reforms 
for improving the tenements of the 
working-classes in large cities, and for 
promoting the public health. To the 
objection that such civil laws interfere 
with the natural laws of trade, the an- 
swer is that, not only in society, but in 
all departments of nature, higher forces 
constantly intervene to regulate the ac- 
tion of lower forces, and so interfere, 
not in violation, but in pursuance, of 
the laws of the mental and the physical 
worlds. The advocates of extreme in- 
dividualism, excluding the intervention 
of the State in matters of trade or in- 
dustry, as also in matters of relief or 
charity, are inconsistent when they be- 
long, as most of them do, to the class 
of thinkers who hold to the theory of 
society, not as an aggregation of indi- 
viduals, but as an organism. The rea- 
sonable reconciliation of opposing theo- 
ries seems to be that paternalism in 
the State shall govern, wherever the 
individual cannot properly control the 
conditions for his own protection, as 
in factory laws and charity laws ; but 
that in all other respects individualism 
should reign, leaving each person to 
work out his own salvation in the strug- 
gle for existence, as essential discipline 
for his own well-being, as well as for the 
general welfare of society. 

One objection, which is more specific 
and specious, opposes all interference 
by society in public relief or private 
charity, for the reason that the delin- 
quent and dependent classes should as 
individuals be left to suffer, in order 
that the beneficent processes of nature, 
providing for the death and disappear- 
ance of their species, may not be de- 
feated or delayed. This position is ab- 
horrent to moral sentiment. It is also 
unsound in its philosophy, seeming to 
ignore that Mr. Darwin’s law of “ nat- 
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ural selection,” as well as Mr. Spencer's 
law of “the survival of the fittest,” 
which it cites, do in their full scope in- 
clude society as symbolized under the 
figures of ‘‘the social organism” and 
“the body politic,” in which is resident 
amoral force in correspondence with 
the environment of moral law. Hu- 
manity is superior to political economy 
or biology, and must leave the com- 
munity which denies it to moral dis- 
integration and dissolution, until, by 
reverse processes of selection, which 
sometimes occur in both the higher and 
the lower forms of life, it shall become 
unfit to survive. 

The policy which has obtained of 
dispensing public charities as well as 
civil penalties so as to injure rather 
than benefit their objects and society, 
is an excuse though not a justification 
for such opposition to humanity. 

The simple truth, as we have seen, is 
that the habitual and hardened pauper, 
as well as the congenital or confirmed 
criminal, should be restrained in his 
tendency to evil, and to the extent of 
his ability constrained to labor for the 
support of himself and his family, if 
any, dependent on him; and indefi- 
nitely continued in such discipline, with 
all needful instruction, recreation, and 
influence to recovery, under indeter- 
minate sentence of confinement; and 
thus sequestered from society until he 
reforms or dies. This is the law for 
remedial, not retributive, and prevent- 
ive, not punitive, relief; and is thus 
the law of kindness to the criminous or 
unworthy delinquents or dependents, 
and of safety to the virtuous workers 
and the honest poor, and therefore of 
justice. Such equity, rather than 
mere mercy, is the best expression of 
charity in public relations, and the 
true reconciliation of the scientific as 
well as the economical objections to 
the intervention of the State for the 
sake of humanity. Such relief would 
be within the practical reach, as well as 
the political right, of the State to-day, 
were the public conscience properly in- 
formed of the facts relating to the pre- 
vention of pauperism. 
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Ir is rumored that ammonia has been 
trained to haul street-cars, and promises to 
prove strong, docile, and cheap, not afraid 
of the cars, and able to run up hill without 
getting out of breath. Even in a decade 
so prolific of tractorian movements as the 
present one, this is a development that is 
not to be sneezed at. I suppose it is an- 
other bit of Yankee enterprise. 


The Yankee’s antipathy to work has nev- 
er yet been adequately appreciated. He is 
in a state of perpetual insurrection against 


the primal curse. He feels that he was 
born to sit on the fence and whittle in the 
sunshine, and he is against every apparent 
necessity that would compel him to forego 
the serene pleasures of a purely contem- 
plative existence. He recognizes, to be 
sure, that work has got to be done. No- 
one has a more vivid realization of that. 
But the consciousness of the need of get- 
ting things done does not impel him to 
take his coat off and do them, so much as 
to contrive some way of accomplishing ends 
without working. The crudest, simplest 
way of doing that is to get rich enough to 
hire labor. Accordingly the Yankee does 
try to get rich, and does not try in vain. 
It is not that he loves money so much, and 
desires to possess it, as that he loves labor 
so little. 

But to get rich is only an indirect way 
of beating the tyrant. The Yankee would 
rather abolish work than elude it. If he 
can get it done without human intervention 
at all, he likes that best; and if he cannot 
wholly eliminate human intervention, he 
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wants to reduce it to its lowest possible 
limit. When he gets matters fixed so that 
the work is done with very little intermed- 
dling, he is willing to sit by and supervise 
the process. He will pull a lever and turn 
a cock now and then without much com- 
plaint, if so be that he can ruminate and 
whittle between times. It is not that he 
is lazy. His name is a synonyme for ener- 
gy and perseverance. But to make things 
work together for the automatic accom- 
plishment of labor, and to sit by and see 
that they work right—that is the Yankee 
idea of the mission of man. 

It is the right idea; perhaps even the 
highest idea that there is on the subject. 
Omnipotence, according to the reverent 
conception of some of the wisest philoso- 
phers, is not so much the ability to do all 
things, as to compel a spontaneous per- 
formance of allotted duties by all creation. 
So it may fairly be argued that it is not the 
Yankee’s perversity but the divine spark in 
him that is at the bottom of his desire to 
make nature toil while he looks on. Of 
the propensity toward contemplation he 
has no monopoly. The seers of all times 
have shared that. It has peopled mon- 
asteries and convents, and enthusiastic 
Buddhists have been used these many cen- 
turies to give up all their time toit. But 
it is the distinction of the Yankee, admir- 
ably illustrated in the case of Lincoln, to 
combine the contemplative disposition with 
an acute sense of responsibility for the 
proper conduct of affairs. He insists upon 
having time to think, but he also insists 
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that the work shall go on while he is think- 
ing. It would not suit him merely to sit 
under a bo-tree and concentrate his mind 
on his own corporeal centre, nor yet to veg- 
etate ina monastery. That would seem to 
him an evasion of responsibility. What he 
does do is to build a machine that will do 
his work while he sits by and watches it. 


A very remarkable exhibition was that 
lately held in a Boston studio, the result of 
Dr. Sargent’s labors in measuring the bod- 
ies of over two thousand Harvard students. 
It consisted, besides his measurement- 
charts, of two nude clay figures; the one 
representing the average or “ composite ” 
of more than five thousand Harvard men at 
the age of twenty-one; the other the cor- 
responding composite of the same number 
of girl students of divers colleges, meas- 
ured at the same age. Here, indeed, in 
this show year, we have the fine flower of 
our three hundred years experiment at life 
in the Western Hemisphere reduced to a 
picture that he who runs may read. 

But he will not run. Rather will he or 
she linger to examine if not admire. Still 
more she; for reluctant gallantry gives place 
to veracity, and one admits that the young 
man is the finer figure of the two. Stand- 
ing squarely, clean-limbed, strong-necked, 
he looks rather like a runner than a rower ; 
but there is nothing sordid, nothing warped, 
nothing to indicate the deterioration of a 
civilization of too many wheels, the stunt- 
ing, or the abnormal one-sided development, 
of the factory or of city life. The pose, of 
course, must be the sculptor’s, but the 
measures show: height, five feet eight; 
weight, one hundred and thirty-eight (the 
equivalent of one hundred and forty-nine, 
as we clothe ourselves) ; chest, thirty-four, 
to thirty-seven inflated. Lung power is 
there and heart; strength enough to hold 
his own in life, and withal a certain refine- 
ment, a curious grace of mould, which our 
fathers would have called aristocratic and 
we would term, as even our age may permit 
us, finely bred. This one might look for in 
the type of student of our better colleges ; 
but it is reassuring, where we need more 
assurance, to find that both in height and 
weight and strength as well, this statue far 
exceeds the average of any other nation, 
even England. 
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When we come to the woman, we must— 
glissons un peu. A prominent artist looked 
her over from a professional point of view 
and refused to accept the statue as the ulti- 
mate model. Of course, said her creator; 
for that you would in fairness select a fig- 
ure on the eighty or ninety per cent. line, 
not this, which meets exactly fifty per cent. 
of them all, and is half way from the best to 
the worst ; or, to put it more precisely, is 
only the greatest good of the greatest number. 
He then naively explained her inferiority to 
the boy on a ground one hardly dare whis- 
per—namely, that women students in col- 
leges came from a class not equal, socially 
or intellectually, to that which universally 
sends its boys. Brutally to set forth the 
facts, the figure has more fragility without 
a corresponding gain in grace; the lower 
half is better than the upper; it is not that 
tight lacing has left evident traces (the 
waist is over twenty-four) but the inward 
curve of the back, the thinness of the body, 
lack strength and erectness of pose. At 
this point one hurriedly resorts to figures: 
the height is five feet three, the weight one 
hundred and fourteen, the chest measure- 
ment but thirty, and the feet (the figure 
will be seen at Chicago) ten inches long. 

Nevertheless, if the figures are not ideals, 
neither are they so realistic as to be re- 
pulsiver And here we again discover this 
truth: there is a certain ideality in the 
average. Take an average vast enough, 
broad enough to comprehend Nature, and 
you already approach an ideal. Left to her- 
self, she works, strongly and steadily, for 
life; for all that is normal, sane, good; 
good in the true, not monkish way. And if 
these figures have not the last touch of per- 
fection, beauty—which Goethe tells us only 
covered all creation on the first created day 
—if not Hebes nor Hermes, neither would 
they suit as studies for the modernest of 
immodest realism, or the working-models of 
Zola’s ‘* L’ Guvre.” Even a la fin des fins de 
siécle, this hope we gather from these plas- 
tic projections of our new world life ; Nat- 
ure still is weaving well the garment we 
see her by, and we are learning in this new 
land to follow her teaching more each day. 


Wuar a strange and subtle charm we all 
find in the favorite books of our favorite 
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authors! There is Chapman’s ‘‘ Homer,” 
for instance—one of the few translations 
which have the value of original work— 
made dearer to us and to those who come 
after us forever by a word of Keats. And 
John Florio’s ‘‘ Montaigne ”—of all transla- 
tions in the world, except the English Bible, 
perhaps, the greatest—immortal, if for no 
other reason than that it belonged to Shake- 
speare. I like to take that book down in the 
dead of night, when the turmoil of the day 
is done, and the noisy street is so still that 
a solitary footfall resounds in it; and I 
never turn the familiar pages of my late 
reprint without a feeling of peculiar rever- 
ence, as if Shakespeare’s own copy, strayed 
or stolen from the British Museum, had 
fallen by some happy chance into my hands. 
These were the very words he read and pon- 
dered over in a quiet hour like this. Into 
what glorious English the wise thoughts of 
the French scholar and gentleman were 
turned for Shakespeare’s reading! Here, 
surely, he caught a suggestion; there an- 
other. That line is like him—yet how un- 
like! To look up the scene of which it re- 
minds us is only to marvel again at the 


originality of the master, who incorporated 


nothing, copied nothing. This book was 
no more to him than a source of inspira- 
tion. 

But that it was, unquestionably. I have 
lingered long, to-night, over the two chap- 
ters on Life and Death, merely because of 
a conviction, growing at last into a cer- 
tainty, that Shakespeare has been before 
me here on every page. ‘This is prose, not 
verse ; but its effect upon the mind is like 
that upon the ear of a distant echo in which 
we may distinguish the sound, though not 
the words. For example: 

‘* Our religion hath had no surer humane 
foundation than the contempt of life. Dis- 
course of reason doth not only call and sum- 
mon us untoit. For why should we feare 
to lose a thing, which being lost, cannot 
be moaned? but also since we are threat- 
ened by so many kinds of death, there is no 
more inconvenience to feare them all, than 
to endure one: Long life or 
short life is made all one by death. For 
long or short is not in things that are no 
more.” 

So speaks the essayist through the mouth 
of his translator. And in “ Measure for 
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Measure,” when the Duke discourses to 
Claudio upon the same theme, he says : 
** Reason thus with life :— 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art, 
(Servile to all the skyey influences,) 
That dost this habitation, where thou keepst, 
Hourly afflict: . . What’s yet in this, 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths: yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even.” 


This is, perhaps, the most striking in- 
stance, but it is only one of many. The 
whole nineteenth chapter of the Florio is 
shot through and through with such sug- 
gestive sentences. And a little farther on 
in it occurs what seems to be the germ of 
that passage in ‘‘ As You Like It” which 
every schoolboy knows by heart : 

‘* And if the worst happen, the distribu- 
tion and varietie of all the acts of my com- 
edie is performed in one yeare. If you 
have observed the course of my four sea- 
sons ; they containe the infancie, the youth, 
the viriltie and the old age of the world. 
He hath plaied his part.” 

It is as if the melancholy Jaques himself 
were speaking ! 

A high Shakespearean authority, Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips, @ propos of a single 
word in North's ‘ Plutarch,” once called 
attention to the curious way in which facts 
of critical importance may lie unnoticed for 
centuries in well-known books which are 
easily accessible. The fact of Shakespeare’s 
fondness for Montaigne is old as the ages, 
and this same parallel of mine may have 
been drawn many times already, for aught 
I know. But it does not follow that we 
have observed the full extent of his debt to 
the pedant and schoolmaster, John Florio, 
whom it pleased him to impale as Holo- 
JSernes in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” years be- 
fore the translation of Montaigne was pub- 
lished. Every man for himself in this 
world, so far as study goes; and, for the 
student, what new delights, what joys of 
discovery, may still lurk, undreamed of, in 
the book that once was Shakespeare’s ! 


A CONTRIBUTOR to a contemporary maga- 
zine has been complaining that ‘ society 
has put maternity out of fashion,” but 
‘*considering the average society woman” 
she is not sorry, for she thinks no children 
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are more to be pitied than those who have 
the fortune to have ‘‘average society wom- 
en” for their mothers. She goes on to 
demonstrate that ‘‘society women” turn 
the care of their young children over to 
nurses, at sixteen dollars a month, and that 
all nurses are cruel and neglectful of their 
duties. 

It is not true that “society” has put 
maternity out of fashion, though it may be 
admitted that social activity is not con- 
ducive to the rearing of very large families. 
People who marry and have no children 
are unlucky, and usually so regard them- 
selves, whether they are ‘‘society people” or 
not. It commonly happens, however, that 
if such people are poor their childlessness 
is assumed to be their misfortune, and if 
they are well-to-do and socially active it is 
imputed to them as a crime. As a matter 
of fact almost all women who. are wives 
wish to be mothers also, though it is true 
that if they like to go about and associate 
more or less frivolously with their fellow- 
creatures, they are very liable to believe 
that the possession of three or four children 
makes them just as happy as if they had a 
dozen. 

That the average ‘‘society ” woman neg- 
lects her babies and lets them suffer for 
lack of maternal care, is something which 
Mrs. Barr may believe, but which does not 
tally with the experience of most observers. 
There are mothers and mothers. Some of 
them know something and some know less. 
Some are fribbles and some are shrews. 
Some live in the slums and get tipsy on 


stale beer and set the baby on the stove, or 
tie it in bed and leave it. Some live in 
luxury and spend their time flirting with 
other women’s husbands, while their chil- 
dren fall to the care of nurses for better 
or worse. But bad women of that sort are 
not very common. The average American 
mother, in society or out, is a good mother. 
Often she lacks knowledge, but she seldom 
lacks zeal. She is not apt to get tipsy and 
set the baby on the stove; nor yet to neg- 
lect it, as Mrs. Barr suggests, for the sake 
of ‘‘ gyrating in a ball-room, or posing at 
the opera and having a perfectly lovely 
time.” Small children are in bed and 
asleep when balls and operas are doing. 

There are sixteen available hours every 
day in which by good management a com- 
petent woman, who can command compe- 
tent service, can do several things and make 
thorough jobs of them all. <A “society 
woman” may spend eight hours daily in 
intimate association with her children, and 
still have eight hours in which to “ gyrate 
and pose,” to dine and to pay visits, and 
even at a pinch to take a hand in more 
than one good work. If the American 
mother has a fault it is that she obliterates 
herself for her children. If she does not 
rub herself entirely out of polite existence 
for her children’s sake, it is so much the 
better for her and for them too. The 
woman who brings children into the world 
and doesn’t manage to stay in it herself, 
only half does her duty. If she has health 
and knowledge and money enough she can 
do it all. 











